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In which the heir is——— 
sold to his parents. 


OUR son! He bumbles into the room. His 

face shines, his ears are beyond criticism. He 
has on his new pants and a clean waist. You give 
him the once-over twice. Inferentially he is O. K., 
but somehow he doesn’t satisfy. 

Next day—same son, same face and ears, same 
pants. He bumbles as customary. You assay him. 
Looks like another boy. 

Friend wife appears. “Whatsamatter with that 
kid?” you opine. “Looks like a thoroughbred. 1” 

“New waist,” says she, “Kaynee.” 

That is what The Kaynee Company, of Cleveland, 
have done for boys—blouses made of distinctive 
shirtings—smart, swanky, boyish—absolutely fast 
color and tailored with a precision that is a de- 
light to behold. 

Kaynee advertising is unique in that it sells the 
boy to his folks. In it a mother sees her boy as 
she knows he really can and ought to look. Kaynee 
is the natural answer. 
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ART DEPT, 


Our Service 


The experience of this firm in New York Rapid 
Transit advertising covers a period of thirty-five 
years. Because of this fact our advice and guidance 
are frequently of great value to the advertiser un- 
familiar with this market and medium. 

Our Art Department is composed of a staff of 
sixteen artists skilled in the production of sales- 
getting displays. Long experience in this work has 
resulted in an exact knowledge of just what size 
text is most suitable, what colors will best bring out 
the important qualities of a product, what light con- 
ditions must be provided for, and how to adjust each 
element of design, color and copy for the final pro- 
duction of a successful advertisement. 

The Copy and Service Department is trained in 
the effective compression of the advertiser’s message 
into bold, brief phrases that catch the eye and linger 
in the mind. 


INTERBOROUGH 
Subway & Elevated Advertising 


Conrolled ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. 


50 Union Square, New York 
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Why Retail Merchants Get into 
Financial Trouble 


Unwise Buying as a Source of Trouble 


By J. R. Sprague 


FEW months ago, in a town 
£1 with which I am rather fa- 
miliar, a prominent retail clothing 
dealer suddenly shocked the busi- 
ness district by closing his doors 
in confessed failure. Everyone 
supposed he was in a prosperous 


condition. He had a good loca- 
tion, kept his establishment in 
attractive shape and was_per- 


sonally popular with the spenders 
of the community. He had the 
local agency for a prominent ad- 
vertised clothing line, in itself a 
valuable asset, besides other good 
connections. Yet in spite of these 
advantages here he was down and 
out and with liabilities far in ex- 
cess of his assets. 

People wondered why it had 
happened. Even the merchant's 
banker, ordinarily a cautious finan- 
cier, had slipped up in judgment, 
for the bank held his notes at the 
time of the failure for several 
thousand dollars. The big cloth- 
ing manufacturer was hit for a 
sum which ran into five figures 
and many others for lesser 
amounts, 

The generally accepted theory 
for the disaster was that the mer- 
chant had been extravagant. He 
did, indeed, own a good automo- 
bile, pay rather stiff rent for his 
store and employ several high- 
priced salesmen, but other men in 
his line were doing the same things 
and still were able to pay their 
merchandise bills. Manifestly, these 
were not the real reasons for the 
failure. It was the accountant 
employed by the creditors who put 


his finger on the sore spot and re- 
vealed a state of affairs which has 
so often caused retailers em- 
barrassment. It is a matter of so 
great importance that it warrants 
explanation in detail. 

The merchant, according to this 
accountant, was a victim of un- 
wise buying habits. Not that he 
was a plunger, for he was careful 
enough in selecting his merchan- 
dise, but he scattered his buying 
around too freely. At the time 
of the failure he owed money to 
more than seventy-five different 
firms, an entirely unnecessary 
number. He could have limited 
his buying to twenty firms and 
still have had variety enough in 
his stock to meet all the demands 
of his trade. 

But the large number of ac- 
counts payable on his books did 
not constitute the merchant’s only 
grievous mistake. He had gone 
into a half dozen side-lines which, 
the accountant claimed, ate up the 
profits he made on his regular 
clothing business. He did not even 
get the profit out of his staple 
lines that he ought, because his 
energies were scattered among his 
side-lines. 

The merchant had, as an ex- 
ample, put in a stock of men’s 
fine leather goods, believing such 
a department would prove a good 
drawing-card for his store, and 
had the display arranged attrac- 
tively in a couple of showcases at 
the front entrance. The leather- 
goods department proved an artis- 
tic success but a financial failure, 
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and for obvious reasons. It was 
not important enough to warrant 
employing an experienced leather- 
goods salesman to handle it; the 
regular clerks were supposed to 
sell the pocketbooks, bill folds 
and traveling toilet sets along with 
their other duties. The conse- 
quence was, there was no one 
interested enough to push it ag- 
gressively. The records showed 
that the leather-goods stock had 
been turned over only once a 
year, whereas it should have been 
turned three times to make it a 
paying investment. 

It was the same way with the 
shoe department which the cloth- 
ing merchant had optimistically 
installed, figuring that when a 
customer came in for a suit of 
clothes it would be easy to outfit 
him with shoes also. In the shoe 
department he did employ an ex- 
perienced shoe salesman, but the 
results were not successful. Day 
after day the merchant saw cus- 
tomers come in and make their 
clothing purchases, only to walk 
out the door and go down the 
street to buy their shoes in an 
exclusive shoe store. His own shoe 
department with its single sales- 
man was not impressive enough 
to hold their trade. Eventually 
these and other side-lines tied up 
so much capital that the merchant 
could not finance himself and the 
failure was a logical consequence. 

This clothing merchant’s case 
is not an unusual one. Every- 
where merchants are buying from 
a greater number of houses than 
they ought, and everywhere they 
are carrying side-lines which are 
liabilities instead of assets. There 
would be vastly fewer failures if 
the manufacturers and wholesalers 
of the country could educate 
their retailers to more intelligent 
methods in these matters. 

Let us consider first the side- 
line problem as it worked out in 
the case of the clothing merchant 
I have mentioned. Doubtless he 
reasoned something like this: he 
had a large storeroom for which 
he was paying a heavy rent, and 
clerks who were not busy all the 
time. He saw the department 
stores of his home town add dif- 
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ferent lines from time to time, 
and make them pay. He thought 
he could do the same thing. What 
he did not realize was that a col- 
lection of goods in a storeroom 
Main street does not make a busi- 
ness; that people do not come ir 
and buy unless there ‘is someone 
behind the counter putting his 
whole energy into the selling. [n 
a department store no line is a 
side-line. 

Not long ago at a State conven- 
tion of retailers I heard one of 
the speakers say something that 
described vividly a phase of mer- 
chandising that is not often 
considered by the retailer nor the 
manufacturer from whom he buys 
his goods. 

“Any fool with a thousand dol- 
lars can start a little one-man busi- 
ness,” he said, “and make a hun- 
dred per cent profit the first year. 
It is when he takes on his first 
clerk that his ratio of profit de- 
clines !” 


s 


RETAILERS SHOULD SEEK CREDI' 
INFORMATION 


The speaker’s next remarks had 
in them a world of good counsel. 
“The next time any of you mer- 
chants go to market on a buying 
expedition, don’t make it quite so 
much of a party. If someone in- 
vites you out to dinner and to 
but you 
want to remember that is not the 
main object of your trip. When 
you have bought a bill of goods 
from some house make it your 
business to sit down for a talk 
with the sales manager and with 
the credit man. The credit man 
especially. He is handling the 
problems of hundreds of men just 
like you; and if you are perfectly 
frank about your affairs he can 
give you a lot of valuable advice.” 
am afraid this plan is not 
followed to any great extent 
either by retailers or wholesalers. 
Having myself run a retail store 
for a great many years and having 
made many buying trips, I am in 
position to know _ considerabl 
about it. With a single exception 
I do not remember that any credit 
manager ever sat down with me 
for a serious, constructive tal! 
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The advertising for Beech-Nut 
“Foods of Finest Flavor” 
is prepared by this agency 
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In the average establishment the 
visiting retailer is treated with an 
all-embracing cordiality that is far 
removed from serious business, 
particularly if the retailer is an 
old customer. He is invited to 
buy, of course; but that formality 
finished he is turned over to the 
official entertainer, and that in- 
dividual is not ordinarily the most 
serious-minded business man in 
the world. In the case of one 
very large corporation with which 
I used to be acquainted, the of- 
ficial entertainer was a sprightly 
relative of the Old Man’s who 
had been tried out in various 
capacities and proved a flivver in 
all, until it was found he had a 
genius for showing customers a 
good time. 

Doubtless this condition arises 
largely from the feeling that cus- 
tomers might resent a seeming 
prying into their affairs, but I be- 
lieve the feeling is unfounded. No 
worthwhile merchant will take of- 
fence because a creditor asks ques- 
tions about his affairs in a spirit 
of co-operation. 

One of the most successful 
bankers I know is a man at the 
head of an institution in a city of 
a couple of hundred thousand 
population and has more merchant- 
customers than any of his com- 
petitors, gained through precisely 
such a method. This banker 
takes a certain amount of time 
each week to go around and visit 
with his merchant-customers. He 
does not hesitate to ask questions 
about their business arrangements 
and on occasions has been known 
to put his foot down on plans 
that involved spending money 
for fancy fixtures, unwise branch- 
ing out into side-lines, or even to 
dissuade an extra optimistic mer- 
chant from investing in a too 
expensive automobile for private 
use. His contention is, that so 
long as a merchant owes him 
money, or expects to .owe it, he 
has a right to advise how the 
merchant shall conduct his affairs. 

The relations between a manu- 
facturer and his customer are 
precisely the same as those be- 
tween a banker and his client. 
The merchant who does not owe 
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any money for merchandise, and 
does not expect to owe any, has 
a perfect right to run his business 
as he pleases, even to the extent 
of throwing his goods out into 
the street should he have that 
desire. But there are not many 
merchants who never owe any 
money, and those who do run 
their affairs that way seldom grow 
very great, 

Again referring to the clothing 
man who failed on account of put- 
ting in too many side-lines: I: js 
likely he might be in business io- 
day if someone who knew the 
dangers of such a course had 
taken the trouble to talk it over 
with him. His largest creditor 
was the manufacturer of the ad- 
vertised clothing line. Twice a 
year the clothing man visited that 
organization and it would have 
been easy for the credit manager 
or the sales manager to find out 
how things were going in the 
merchant’s store back home. A 
half hour of diplomatic conversa- 
tion supplemented by a detailed 
financial statement would have 
told the story almost as well as a 
personal visit to the clothing 
man’s establishment. 


WHAT GOES INTO THE FINANCIAI 
STATEMENT? 


I say a detailed financial state- 
ment. I am sure the clothing man 
furnished the manufacturer a 
financial statement once, and per- 
haps twice, each year; but I am 
equally sure that it was not de- 
tailed enough to give the manu- 
facturer all the information he 
needed. Speaking now as a retail 
merchant, I wish to call attention 
to a weak spot in the ordinary 
form of statement requested from 
merchants by credit agencies and 
wholesale firms, and that is this: 

The main questions asked ar 
of course, the total worth of th: 
merchant’s stock, and the total o! 
his debts. If there is a good ma: 
gin between these two items he : 
supposed to be in pretty safe con 
dition. After this comes a request 
that the merchants name a_hal/ 
dozen firms from which he regu 
larly buys his merchandise. 

Right there is the weak spot i 
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Bumper Crops— 


Means good business in the small towns and 
rural districts. Reports from all sections of 
the country show bumper crops in hay, 
grain, potatoes and fruits. On the whole, 
they are bringing good prices due to export 
demand. 


At a time when business has fallen off in 

the big centres is the time to put your money 

in the most productive market in the country 
the small towns. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN offers the 


greatest audience in the small towns. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Circulation 600,000 Copies Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ll estern Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
\. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harine, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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the average financial statement. 
A statement to be complete ought 
to contain the names of all the 
firms on his list of bills payable. 
Again speaking as a retail mer- 
chant, I will venture the assertion 
that there would be far less loose 
buying if every merchant knew he 
would have to put on paper the 
names and amounts of all his out- 
standing wholesale accounts. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a_ retailer’s 
statement shows his stock to be 
worth $30,000 and his total in- 
debtedness to be $10,000. With 
this he gives the names of six 
creditors. Such a statement will 
be accepted as a fairly good one. 
But think how different the facts 
would appear if it were shown 
that the $10,000 was owing to fifty 
different firms and in amounts 
ranging from twenty dollars up- 
ward! 

Now suppose the clothing dealer 
had handed in that sort of a de- 
tailed statement to the credit 
manager of the manufacturing 
organization when he went on to 
do his semi-yearly buying. At 
once the credit manager would 
have seen that the retailer was 
scattering his energies too widely; 
that he could not possibly do jus- 
tice to the advertised clothing line 
under such conditions. Besides 
this, the credit manager would 
have recognized at once that all 
the names did not belong to the 
clothing trade, and would have 
realized that the retailer was en- 
gaged in the dubious experiment 
of playing with too many side- 
lines. A heart-to-heart talk at 
the right time might have saved 
the retailer his business and the 
hres concern its money 
oss, 


DANGER IN TOO MANY CREDITORS 


Retailers contrive to fail from 
an almost endless category of rea- 
sons, but an extra long list of 
creditors is nearly always a sign 
that something is wrong. Mer- 
chants who are on the down-grade 
have learned that many whole- 
salers will ship a small order 
without much question, whereas a 
large one may be turned down; so 
they resort to the policy of buying 
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a little from each traveling man 
who comes along. Another type 
of merchant, and almost as dan- 
gerous from a credit standpoint, 
is the one who is too good- 
natured to turn down salesmen; 
he buys a little from all of them 
so as not to hurt their feelings. 

A complete list of creditors 
attached to the retailer’s statement 
would often be enlightening as to 
the type of houses he deals with, 
often an important matter. As 
everyone knows, in all lines there 
are certain wholesale firms which 
specialize on taking long credit 
chances and seli their merchan- 
dise on equally long profits. In a 
word, they sell credit rather than 
merchandise. The retailer who 
habitually buys from such firms is 
either a poor business man or 
else his credit is too shaky to 
allow him to buy right. It is a 
foregone conclusion that no re- 
tailer is going to advertise the 
fact that he is dealing with such 
houses; he quietly leaves their 
names ‘off his statement, a thing 
he could not do if he were re- 
quired to enumerate all his credi- 
tors. 

Often, I believe, the credit 
manager overlooks the traveling 
man as a source of credit infor- 
mation, for the traveler is in a 
better position than anyone to 
judge how things are going in the 
various retail stores he visits. I 
have stated that in all my ex- 
perience as a buyer going to mar- 
ket only one credit manager took 
the trouble to sit down with me 
for a constructive talk about my 
affairs and methods. I know also 
that this credit manager made thx 
firm’s traveling men his valuable 
assistants. Often I have seen him 
closeted with a traveling man just 
before the latter was about to 
start out on a long trip, studying 
a list of the retailers on the te: 
ritory and asking the most minut: 
questions. It was almost a prover) 
in the trade that this credit man- 
ager’s firm was never among thos: 
present when a list of some uw! 
fortunate retailer’s debts was pub- 
lished in the trade papers. 

An experienced traveling mai 

(Continued on page 193) 
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Offers to Pay for Opponent’s 
Advertising 






George L. Record, of New Jersey, Makes Unique Offer to His Politica] 
Antagonist 


Not since the late George W. 
Perkins underwrote an adver- 
tising campaign for $25,000, so 
that his political enemies should 
have the opportunity of attacking 
him, has so odd a situation de- 
veloped in political advertising as 
is now the case in New Jersey. 

It will be remembered that in 
the fall of 1917 several associa- 
tions of farmers were opposed to 
the appointment of Mr. Perkins 
as a member of the State Food 
Board. On September 22 of that 
year Mr. Perkins made an address 
on the subject of food control at a 
county fair in New York State. 
The head of a farmers’ association 
was present and wanted an oppor- 
tunity to address the same audience, 
telling the reasons why the farmers 
were opposed to Mr. Perkins. Mr. 
Perkins said that to present these 
reasons to the small number of 
persons present would not give 
them adequate publicity and asked 
Mr. Frazer why he did not lay 
his case before the people of the 
whole State. 

The farmers’ representative re- 
plied that he did not have the 
money to spend in such an en- 
deavor. Mr. Perkins then offered 
to contribute $25,000 for an adver- 
tisement in every paper in the 
State in which the farmers, through 
their spokesman, could state their 
reasons for their opposition to him. 
The proposal was accepted and 
Mr. Perkins deposited the sum of 
money stated with an advertising 
agency, and half pages of copy 
appeared in a large list of papers 
presenting the farmers’ argument. 
Mr. Perkins later took space to 
answer this copy. 

A curious thing about it was 
that the copy which he financed 
was not even seen by Mr. Perkins 
before its appearance. His sports- 
manship in paying for the oppor- 
tunity for his opponent to attack 
him was favorably commented 
upon at the time—and Mr. Perkins 
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was later appointed to the position 
he sought. 

In explaining his reasons for his 
action he said to a representative 
of Printers’ InxK at the time: “The 
whole matter seems very simple to 
me. Our American democracy is 
based on the principle of universal 
education so that all the people 
may be fitted to take part in the 
Government. It is for this that 
we founded our public school sys 
tem. In order that the people may 
act intelligently it is necessary that 
they should know the facts in re- 
gard to the issue they are about 
to decide, and advertising provides 
the best and the only fair way 
of bringing these facts to their 
attention quickly. It is not safe 
to rely on the editorial columns 
of the newspapers, for even 
suming that all papers are fai: 
minded, there are many questions 
the public gives us that do not 
constitute news in the sense of 
daily journalism. If ideas are sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the 
people, fully and freely in paid 
advertising, the people may 
trusted to act in their own best 
interests.” 

The present situation in New 
Jersey has some points of similar 
ity to this previous advertising 
move and some points of dis- 
similarity. George L. Record 
striving against Joseph S. Freling- 
huysen for the Republican nomina- 
tion for United States Senator at 
the primaries on September 26. 
Mr. Record has been on a whir!- 
wind campaign of the State and 
almost every night has been asking 
Senator Frelinghuysen a_ serics 
of questions. He has, both in his 
speeches and in letters to the press, 
attacked the Senator’s votes in th 
Senate. He has continually chal 
lenged the present incumbent of 
the position to defend his votes 
either in joint debate, speeches in 
the Senator’s own meetings or )) 
statement to be given by the pres:. 
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EARLY every home in the 

land uses this product. An 

average purchase often ex- 
ceeds $50. A correct installation 
is vital if the public is to get 100% 
service from the goods. 


Yet, 459 out of the 681 dealers 
we recently interviewed were in- 
stalling the product incorrectly. 


All 681 dealers knew the right 
way to do it, but the manufacturers 
were apparently indifferent. 


Our client is now alive to the 
situation. He is laying his plans 
to give the public some much 
needed information. He also knows 
from other facts, uncovered in this 
Richards’ Survey, that the dealer 
will care when a wideawake manu- 
facturer blazes the path to con- 
sumer education. 


Know your dealer. Know your 
public. Know your competitor. 
Know your market as it exists, 
today, through the medium of a 
Richards’ Survey made to your 
order. 


JOSEPH RicHARDS (Co. INC. 


An cAddertising Agency — Est.1874 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


Facts First — then -Adbertising” 


CHARDS 
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So far Senator Frelinghuysen 
has preserved silence in the face 
of Mr. Record’s attacks. He has in 
his speeches talked about what he 
considers to be the issues of the 
campaign and told his hearers that 
his Senate record is there for 
everyone to see, and that he does 
not have to defend it but is proud 
of it. Altogether it is a hot 
political fight in a State noted for 
hot political battles; but Mr. 
Record insists that his questions 
be answered. And so taking a 
leaf from Mr. Perkins’ record he 
has made a most unusual offer. 
He has purchased space in a num- 
ber of opposition papers measuring 
280 lines over four full columns in 
which he offers to pay for his 
opponent’s answers to the series 
of questions. 

The heading in bold black type 
says: “George L. Record will pay 
money to break Frelinghuysen’s 
Silence.” Beneath this heading is 
an open letter to the Senator. 
After recounting the fact that they 
are rival candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination, and remind- 
ing the Senator that at the 
beginning of the campaign he 
announced he would run upon his 
record, and that Record’s questions 
so far had been ignored both by 
the Senator and his supporters, 
his opponent makes a startling 
offer. “In order that the voters 
may know the facts I make you 
the following offer. If within six 
days you will answer the accom- 
panying questions I will publish at 
my expense your answers, together 
with my questions, in four full 
columns of space in any five news- 
papers in New Jersey which you 
may name.” 

In smaller type below appears 
the following: “If you fail to 
answer these questions, the fair 
inference is that you are afraid 
to face the voters on your record.” 

In the space below this offer 
follows a list of sixteen questions 
based on the Senator’s votes and 
below each question the query in 
bold face type, antow do you de- 


‘fend your vote?’ 


Again at the end of the copy, 
above Mr. Record’s signature, ap- 
pears a statement to the men and 
women Republican voters saying 
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“I urge you to observe whether 
Senator Frelinghuysen answers any 
of the foregoing questions, either 
by accepting my offer or in the 
course of the speeches made by 
him or in advertisements published 
at any time before the poils close 
at 9 P.M. on Primary Day, Sep- 
tember 26,” 

Thus Mr. Record appears in the 
dual role of a man making an 
advertising appropriation for the 
benefit of his competitor, and as 
a solicitor for newspaper acdver- 
tising, since he admits the possi- 
bility that his idea may lead 
Senator Frelinghuysen to buy 
space on his own account. 

Since this decidedly novel move 
in political advertising has aroused 
great public interest in the home 
State of the two rival candidat 
several newspapers have sential 
stories and editorial comments upon 
the idea, and Mr. Record finds 
himself in the position of having 
made news by his advertising 
action. The plan itself and the 
ideas behind this unusual move 
may prove of interest to manu- 
facturers who have a somewhat 
similar problem to face. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful, however, whether 
a manufacturer would go quite so 
far as Mr. Record in offering to 
pay for a competitor’s advertising 
in answer to certain questions 
about the quality, price or use- 
fulness of his product. 





Rochester “American” 
Appointments 


The Rochester, N. Y., American 
Sunday, and Journal, daily, have ap 
pointed Payne, Burns & Sinith New 
York, and the Logan — Co.. 
Chicago, as their national advertising 
representatives. 





Glass Jar Account with George 
Batten Co. 


Smalley, Kivlan & Onthank, Boston 
Mass., makers of glass jars, have placed 
their advertisin account with the 
George Batten Company, Inc. 





“Monogram” Oil Account for 
Street & Finney 


* The New York Lubricating Company. 
maker of “Monogram” oils and greases 
has placed its advertising account with 
Street & Finney, Inc..*New York. 
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(illing the 
interstices 


The Post-Dispatch has very nearly reached 
the saturation point in St. Louis, and while the 
population of the city has shown no unusual 
growth in the past six months, the paid circu- 
lation of the Post-Dispatch has shown aston- 
ishing increases. 

These increases can be attributed to but one 
thing— 


fects 
lett 
COVeCra 4 


Gains for 6 Months 
Over the Same Months of 1921 
Daily Sunday 


aaa 16,013 36,474 
OS eee eer 22,716 33,836 
Fre 28,695 26,444 
EE  eatsudaneee 28,480 26,781 
ee 31,134 39,428 
eer 35,647 44,346 
AVERAGE FOR AUGUST 1922 


Sunday 066, 816 
Daily 186,557 


St.Louis is an Evening NewspaperTown 
and the 


POST-DISPATC 


IS THE NEWSPAPER 
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“Ding”’ 


J. N. Darling is known to millions as 
“Ding.” His weekly cartoons in Collier’s 
are the best pictorial expression of 
American life and ideals. They all re- 
flect his own genial personality, his 
hatred of bunk and sham and his love 
of all things American. 
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You can find yourself in “Ding’s” 
cartoons— not your own physical 
likeness, to be sure, but the picture 
of your pocketbook and your 
mental machinery and your living 
problems. 


“Ding’s” cartoons in Collier’s owe 
their great popularity to this 
personal quality as well as to 
their broad sympathy and good 
humor. 


They fit exactly into Collier’s 
wherein the readers of more than 
a million homes find every week 
a personal, useful interpretation 
of America’s problems. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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NEWS Advertising Did It 


*“*QYTEADY gains in circulation from 75,997 to 89,174, notwith- 
standing an advance in price from three to five cents a copy,” is 
the story of the reception Baltimore has given the enlarged edition 

of the Sunday NEWS—a crisp, Sunday afternoon newspaper, with a 
new Comic section and a new Magazine section that has set the whole 
town talking. 


The new Sunday NEWS was launched at the beginning of the “dull 
summer months”—the first part of July—and the advertising that 


helped to produce this increased circulation appeared exclusively in the 
NEWS itself! 


Put behind your product in Baltimore the same forceful selling power that has sold 
the new Sunday NEWS so successfully in the last two months; couple this power, 
the NEWS, with its morning associate, the AMERICAN—the papers that reach 
practically every buying home in and near the city every day—and watch the demand 
that it creates. Watch Baltimore respond! 

And remember—using this combination, daily and Sunday, gives you the advantage 
of a greater, more desirable Sunday NEWS—a finer paper in every way, constantly 
gaining in public favor—at no change in rate. 


The combined rate for these two papers is 30 cents daily, Sunday, 
35 cents; Sunday American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American’ 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 





DAN A, CARROLL i, E. yy - 
stern Representative estern Representative 
150 Nassau Street Tower Bidg. 

New York A ew mA Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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How a Woman Manufacturer Ad- 
vertises to Industrial Buyers 


Ne» Head of Company Decides to Introduce Herself to the Men in Her 
Field as if She Were One of Them 


By Reginald Perry 


. ,.N acompany, which for years 
has been manufacturing techni- 
cal products for a large proportion 
of ‘he consumers in an important 
encineering field, capitalize on the 
fact that its newly established 
president is a woman? Is it a 
safe venture for such a company, 
heretofore conservative in its poli- 
cies, suddenly to acclaim this fact 
to its unsuspecting customers— 
nd prospective customers—in the 
pages of a nationally known 
technical magazine? 

Such was the problem to be 
faced, a few months ago, by the 
Knox Manufacturing Company, of 
Philadelphia, maker of valves, 
couplings, menders, nipples and 
other equipment, used in the metal 
mines, on air and steam hoses in 
connection with power drills. 

Up to this time, the now presi- 
dent—Miss Margaret Githens by 
name—was known to only a select 
few of the influential buyers in the 
industry. For some little time 
Miss Githens had been selling 
Knox specialties in person to the 
metal mines whose headquarters 
are located in and near Philadel- 
phia. Her official title, however, 
was merely private secretary to 
the then president, and the buyers 
who had met her realized only that 
she had been given responsibilities 
above those usually assigned to 
private secretaries. To the buyers 
in other parts of the country—in 
the West for instance—the respon- 
sibility of her position was hardly 
known at all; and, as her contact 
with these people had been through 
letters only, she was known to 
them merely as “M. B. Githens”— 
the signature that she had always 
used—or as “Mr. Githens.” Practi- 
cally all of the letters sent her by 
these customers were addressed to 
“Mr. M. B. Githens.” 

Certainly an advertising cam- 
paign introducing Miss Githens as 


head of the organization would 
be unique—even astonishing—that 
was manifest. But what would be 
the reaction? Miss Githens had 
met with extraordinary success 
when selling Knox specialties, in 
person. Could she expect as favor- 
able a response through adver- 
tising ? 

When the question of launching 
a campaign to announce the new 
president was placed before Miss 
Githens, she was, at first, some- 
what intimidated. Although she 
had absolute confidence in herself 
when personally selling her prod- 
ucts to the biggest buyers in the 
mining field, advertising herself in 
a national medium loomed up be- 
fore her as an eventuality that had 
never before occurred to her. 


TEMPTATION WAS TO KEEP IN THE 
BACKGROUND 


“Men abhor a ‘mannish’ woman 
in business,” was her reflection, 
“and especially the overweening 
type who tries to push her way 
into the limelight.” 

An embarrassing question for 
any woman, placed in such an 
extraordinary position to decide, 
and Miss Githens, for all her 
success as a shrewd, far-seeing 
business woman, was naturally re- 
tiring. She was (and is) very 
young, especially considering her 
position as head of a large manu- 
facturing company. In talking to 
her on ordinary topics outside of 
business hours, no one would have 
the slightest inkling of the impor- 
tance of her position in an engi- 
neering field. 

So it was her business sense— 
her impersonal sense, so to speak 
—which guided her decision. And 
those of us mere men, who are 
old-fashioned enough to wish to 
discredit a woman’s judgment in 
business matters, will have to bring 
our opinions up to date; as the 
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results of the campaign Miss 
Githens decided upon attest. 

The campaign, which has been 
running in one of the metal mine 
publications, is a two-fold propo- 
sition; bringing before the readers 
the personality of Miss Githens 
and, at the same time selling Knox 
metal mine specialties by mail 
order. 

It is Miss Githens’ plan to follow 





Shake Hands with 


Meet Miss Margaret Githens, President of the Knox 


and took over the entire 
Manvtacturng Company that tune 


Stat gone @ topes -- the Keox 


out aie of the Unieed Sth her Knox High _20d_ Mis Githens’ reputation 
supplied these companies with high 

Pressure Couplings, Throttle Valves, Howe Clamps, = Surg 

Oilers, Menders, ete ing compames in 

Mis Githens not lity. for the 

Proper manutaturing her company but takes Press an adverti campasgr 
cnsive charge of sien Wherever pomible she sells the ‘obj ion, 


ine Speoaines in 
Son, tar bras the Bloke whale “the-bang”—ot this 
Drogremve manufacturing organization Kaor Specialt 


Nat lang op, sing the 
in demand @ the 
emphoved by the 


ponabilives tor equepment as 
x Products, Mis Githens 
purchased the plane Been 19 get scqumemed by vending 


KNOX MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW THE NEW 
THE TRADE 


up this advertising by taking a sell- 
ing trip, throughout the Western 
States, this fall—thus, as it were, 
stepping out of the page advertise- 
ments which, by this time, will be 
familiar to the metal mine execu- 
tives of this section of the country. 
And, to make doubly sure that 
every last one of these executives 
will have read her advertisements 
and have seen her photograph, she 
has been distributing by direct 





Miss Margaret Githens 


PRESIDENT INTRODUCED HERSELF TO 
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mail, 3,000 reprints of every p2.c 
appearing. 

The first advertisement of the 
series introduces Miss Githens. It 
is headlined “Shake hands with 
Miss Margaret Githens” and te'ls 
the story of the success of :1¢ 
company under her guidance. S):e 
is photographed shaking hans 
with a prospective buyer (in 
phantom). Beneath the phantin 
is a sub-caption which 
reads “step inside this 
outline.” 

It may be well her 
to quote some +f 
the text from this 


troductory advertise- 
ment : 
Meet Miss Marga 


Githens, President 
the Knox Manufacturing 
Company. 

Miss Githens has m 
good friends among ‘hx 
largest metal mine com- 
panies of the United 
States. For years shie 
has supplied these con 


panies with her Knox 

igh pressure coy 
lings, throttle valves, 
hose clamps, oilers, mend 
ers, etc. 


Miss Githens not only 
assumes responsibility for 
the proper manufacturing 
methods of her company. 
but takes entire charge of 
sales. Wherever possible, 
she sells the Knox Mine 
Specialties in person 
Miss Githens is, in truth 
the brains, the life—the 
whole “‘she-bang’’—of this 
progressive manufacturing 
organization. 

Not long ago. seeing 
the big possibilities for 
equipment as much in 
demand as the Knox 
products, Miss Githens 
originally employed by the 
company, purchased thx 
plant end took over thx 
entire responsibility of the business. Sine é 
that time, through her foresight, in 
tiative, ingenuity and pluck, the business 
has grown by leaps and bounds; th 
Knox equinment has grown in demand 
and Miss Githens’ reputation as a fair. 
minded, clear- “seeing, highly competent 
business woman is now enthusiastically 
proclaimed by many of the most infl 
ential mining companies in the country 


The object of the campaign 
stated at the end of this first pag 


Perey ey 1 
advertising campaign has teen icemche 


Noe oer cops today, 
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wit’ two objectives in view: First, to 
inc ase the number of Miss Githens’ 
fr s; second, to acquaint these pros- 
pe e friends with the more-than-ordi- 
nar. excellence of Knox specialties. 

e advertisements in the series 
to ‘ollow, display photographs of 
M Githens in different poses, 
aliong, in the first person, to the 
meal mine representatives—the 
rea ers of the magazine. To each 
he.dline is affixed Miss Githens’ 
sig ature, 

In each of the ad- 
vertisements (with the 
exception of the first 
introductory page) a 
partial list of the most 
important and influen- 
tial users of the Knox 
products is shown. It 
was thought necessary 
to repeat this list 
throughout the cam- 
paign. It includes 
many of the largest 
metal mines in the 
United States. These 
big names, conspicu- 
ously displayed on the 
same page with the 
photograph of the 
woman president, 
counter-balance what- 
ever unfavorable op- 
position this rather 
daring and radical 
departure in technical 
advertising has _ to 
meet. Also, in each 





advertisement, begin- 
ning with the second 
of the series, the 
story of Miss Githens, 
as related in the in- 
troductory page, is 
repeated in brief. 


This addition, too, 
strengthens the seriousness and 
effectiveness of the appeal, and 
fortifies Miss Githens against any 
unfavorable comment. 

The tone of the campaign pre- 
serves a nice balance between 
businesslike terseness and woman- 
like imgenuousness. The adver- 
tisements reflect a woman of clear 
understanding of the technical 
needs of the metal mine, and, at 
the same time, a woman not in the 
ast divorced from womanliness. 

combination entirely conceiv- 
le after once meeting Miss 
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Githens ; but unique enough to re- 
quire careful copy treatment when 
educating the average reader of a 
technical publication. 

Note the intimate touch to the 
following: 

I want to talk to you; because I’m 
sure you'll find my little talk worth 
while. 

My subject is valves and couplings. 

Everyone who has ever tried my 
Knox Valves and Couplings says they 


“It’s people like this 
who think the world 
of my valves and couplings” 


Kp Gcalhn: 
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HUMAN QUALITIES OF THE ADVERTISING COPY POSSESS A 
STRONG APPEAL 


are the best he has ever used—and 
backs his statement by repeat orders. 

If you look over the list of users at 
the bottom of this page you'll see that 
the companies that feel this way about 
my specialties rank among the best in 
the country. There are lots of good 
reasons why my hose equipment pleases 
everyone—but I’m not going to take 
up much of your time, right now. Just 
this: All my customers are surprised 
that I’m not charging as much for my 
products as other people do; for, they 
tell me, I have a much higher quality 
proposition to offer. 


The photograph displays Miss 
Githens seated at her desk, talk- 
ing to a buyer shown in outline. 
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The headline says: “Let’s pretend 
for a moment that you're seated 
inside this outline.” 

The latest reports from the 
Knox Manufacturing Company 
show that the campaign, to date, 
has been a success beyond expec- 
tations. Many splendid replies 
have come in from important new 
prospects, assuring good business 
ahead. 

Even the introductory advertise- 
ment headlined “Shake hands 
with Miss Margaret Githens”— 
the page which was not expected 
to draw many inquiries — drew 
many replies and apparently made 
a most. favorable . impression. 
Nothing even bordering upon 
facetiousness showed in any of 
the replies; and the personal tone 
looked for, was manifest in many 
letters. A number of big buyers 
began their epistles with phrases 
such as “I am very glad to meet 
you, Miss Githens.” 

Miss Githens began her business 
career eleven years ago as an 
ordinary stenographer, and little 
by little she assumed control of 
the corporation of which she is 
now head. 

In 1913 she came to the Knox 
Manufacturing Company as pri- 
vate secretary to F. D. Stovell, 
former owner of the concern. 
When the war broke out, he 
obtained a commission, as like- 
wise did many of the other execu- 
tives of the company. That left 
Miss Githens with much of the 
responsibility of the concern on 
her own shoulders. She had 
enough initiative to school herself 
in every phase of the business. 

oday she can go into the fac- 
tory and turn out the same work 
that the men are doing. During 
the war she managed the entire 
business, making personal solici- 
tations in Washington for Gov- 
ernment orders. It was three 
years before Mr. Stovell was dis- 
charged and by that time he had 
lost interest in the business and 
continued to let Miss Githens keep 
full control, saying that he saw no 
reason why he should interfere 
when things were running so 
smoothly. In the summer of 1921 
Mr. Stovell purchased a farm in 
Maryland; and, shortly after, Miss 
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Githens purchased the Knox 
Manufacturing Company. 

The tale of Miss Githens’ ¢a- 
reer was published July 30 in the 
Philadelphia North American. It 
is of interest to note that, along 
with the astonishing number of 
inquiries that the advertising 
campaign has pulled, Miss Githeis, 
through the newspaper publicity, 
received thirty-seven proposals of 
marriage. 





New York “American” 
Appointments 


The New York American has male 
the following appointments: 

Sam _ Cherr, rg ae with N. \W. 
Ayer & Son and The H. K. McCann 
Company, has been_made assistant ad 
vertising director. Edward N. Chalfaut 
has been promoted to the position of 
national advertising manager. Mortimer 
Berkowitz, recently with the Boston 
American, has been appointed local ad 
— ey 

Sousa, recently with the 
mie Shoe Company, Baltimore, has 
been made manager of the merchandis 
ing service department. T. McElroy. 
formerly with Leslie’s, is in charge of 
agency relation work. 

The following representatives hav¢ 
been added to the local advertising staff 
H. M. Alderstein, formerly with Sco‘t 
& Scott, Inc., and the Federal Agvertis 
ing Agency; . J. Hutchins; V. F. Sa 
yer; J. Ww. Bleakney, previously ‘with 
the Newark, N. J., Ledger; ond Charles 
Axelrod, recently with the New York 
Globe. 

The following have been appointed 
members of the national advertising 
staff: W. R. Baranger, who had been a 
publishers’ representative in San Fran 
cisco, has been assiened to the Chicago 
office; R. M. Vandivert, formerly with 
the Motion Picture News; H. R 
Wheeler, recently with Hearst’s Interna 
tional; H. W. Hoenes, and John Ward 





Join Thomas Cusack Company 


J. C. Creaver, mg with the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Nujol division, has joined the New 
York sales staff of the Thos. Comet 
Company, outdoor advertising. 
Creaver has also been with Richard 
Hudnut and Wm. R. Warner & Co 
New York. 

FE. J. Cabaret has also joined the New 
York sales staff of the Cusack Comnany 
Mr. Cabaret was recently with the Port 
age Tire Company. 





Durham, N. C., “Herald” 
Appoints Katz Agency 
The E. Katz Special Advertising 


Agency, New York, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, have been appointed patignel 
advertising renresentatives of the Dur 
ham, N. C., Herald. 
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What home life in 


Philadelphia 


means to you 


In Philadelphia there are 400,000 separate homes. Of 
this great number, 175,000 are owned by the families 
which reside in them. 

Thus a large portion of Philadelphia’s population of 
workers has a pride of possession which is justified by the 
fact that, structure for structure, homes in Philadelphia 
surpass those of other cities. 

Belief in home life is inherent in Philadelphia. In the 
“City of Homes” the family circle holds thousands of 
individuals who value highly the things that add to the 
comfort, the convenience and the enjoyment of life. 

To manufacturers who produce articles that make home 
life more attractive—furniture, carpets, musical instru- 
ments, and scores of other things—Philadelphia now holds 
out big openings for profitable business. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


A. B. C. report of nef paid daily 
average circulation for six months 


ending March 31, 1922—494,499 
copies a day. 


The circulation of The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin is one of the largest 
in America. 





New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau Street 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Bivd. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 

London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 

Paris—J. J. E. Hessey, 5 Rue Lamartine (9) 
(Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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A City of 


OT so far back, it was the gen- 
) tleman with the brown derby, 
the checked suit and the grey 
spats who found the greatest interest 


in the sporting page. 


Times have changed to such an extent 
that a sensible sports editor builds his 
columns for the society matron who 
wields a ruthless racquet, the young 
lady who does the Australian crawl 
with great gusto, the grandfather who 
heaves quoits, the dad who prides him- 
self on his golf score, and the youth who 
dashes around the gridiron. 


Fred Turbyville is such a Sporting 
Editor. He can see a home-run king in 
a newsboy and a bowling champion in a 
soda-dispenser. 


In Baltimore, only a mighty disinter- 
ested person can resist the temptation 
of parking on the Sporting Page. 


Same way with other Sun and Evening 
Sun and Sunday Sun attractions. They 
are read. 


Put your ads into the Sunpapers and 
you’re putting them amongst interest- 
ing company. 
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Good Sports 





The Sun net paid circulation in August 
amounted to 227,593 daily (Morn- 
ing and Evening) and 157,016 Sunday. 


Everything in Baltimore revolves around 


THE uit SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don't Say * ‘Newspaper’ 
---They Say “Sunpaper” 
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As a Bulldog Leaps 
at a Pussy Cat 


THE READER 
WHO BUYS is con- 


sciously or unconscious- 


ly on the alert for 
advertising informa- 
tion. He has wants 


and his “watchdog of 
the mind” leaps to the 
advertisement that lists 
his want as a bulldog 
leaps at a pussy cat. 
That is “reader inter- 
est” in advertising. 


Reader interest in 
advertising is fired and 
sustained by reader in- 
terest in news and fea- 
tures, and that is why 
the best advertising 
medium in the world 
in a well rounded home 
and family newspaper. 
It supplies ALL the 
requirements of the 
consumer for news and 
information concerning 
the daily needs of life 


and its advertising news 
is, to the prospective 
buyer, the most impor- 
tant news of the day. 


In this service to the 
home and the consumer 
The Chicago Daily 
News has maintained 
a sharply defined posi- 
tion of leadership for 
many years. In news, 
editorials, features and 
advertising it enjoys 
reader interest and 
reader confidence to an 
exceptional degree. 


And this with a year- 
ly daily-average circu- 
lation of 401,698—ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 
daily readers — concen- 
trated 94 per cent in 
Chicago and its imme- 
diate suburbs — (the 
world’s richest and 
most compact single 
market) makes 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


7 
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Advertising in Shakespeare’s Time 


Ben Jonson Describes the Ancestor of the Modern Advertising Agent 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


ERE were advertising agents 

in the reign of Good Queen 
Bess, and a sorry lot they must 
have been according to the evi- 
dence of the books and plays of 
that time. In those days nearly all 
advertisements were “want ads”— 
for that matter they are now— 
and were called “siquises,” from 
the two words with which they 
nearly all commenced, Si Quis, 
meaning “if anyone.” The popu- 
lar place for posting siquises was 
the central aisle of St. Paul’s 
Church, which at that time was 
the meeting place and house of 
call for all kinds of trades and 
occupations, even including what 
Kipling described as the oldest 
profession. 

In one of his plays, “Every Man 
Out of His Humour,” Ben Jonson 
has introduced a character who is 
among other things an advertising 
agent ; is, he solicits, pre- 


that 
pares ‘and posts up siquises for his 
clients. His name, Shift, suggests 


the dramatist’s sinister intent, 
which is further developed by 
“The Character of the Persons” 
which precedes the play. This is 
the list of Shift’s accomplish- 
ments: 

“Suirt, a threadbare shark; one 
that never was a soldier, but lives 
upon lendings. His profession is 
skeldring, and odling, his bank 
Paul’s, and his warehouse Pic- 
thatch. Takes up single testons 
upon oaths, till doomsday. Falls 
under executions of three shill- 
ings, and enters into five-groat 
bonds. He way-lays the reports 
of services, and cons them with- 
out books, damning himself he 
came new from them, when all the 
while he was taking the diet in the 
bawdy-house, or lay pawned in his 
chamber for rent and victuals. He 
is of that admirable and happy 
memory, that he will salute one 
for an old acquaintance that he 
never saw in his life before. He 
usurps upon cheats, quarrels and 
robberies, which he never did, 
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only to get him a name. His chief 
exercises are taking the whiff, 
squiring a cockatrice, and making 
privy searches for imparters.” 

Skeldring is begging, and odling 
probably petty thieving, while 
Picthatch is the red-light district 
of Sixteenth-Century London. He 
pretends to be a soldier, to excite 
sympathy, and to be a real swag- 
ger crook by boasting of cheats, 
quarrels and robberies he never 
did. And finally he smokes, lives 
on the earnings of prostitutes, and 
worms himself into the confidences 
of spies, 

Jonson gives examples of his 
ability as an ad writer. In the 
third act he is shown sticking up 
his bills in Paul’s Church, which 
are later read aloud by one of the 
dramatis persone. They are the 
only samples of siquises which 
have come down to us. They are 
of course imaginary ones written 
by the dramatist, but presumably 
in the style of the real ones. 

The first is the ad of a footman 
seeking a position, with a particu- 
larity of detail that still marks 
such ads in London newspapers: 

“If there be any lady or gentle- 
woman of good carriage that is 
desirous to entertain to her pri- 
vate uses, a young, straight, and 
upright gentleman, of the age of 
five or six and twenty at the most; 
who can serve in the nature of a 
gentleman usher, and hath little 
legs of purpose, and a black satin 
suit of his own, to go before her 
in; which suit, for the more 
sweetening, now lies in lavender, 
and can hide his face with her 
fan, if need require; or sit in the 
cold at the stair foot for her, as 
well as another gentleman; let 
her subscribe her name and place, 
and diligent respect shall be 
given.” , 

Slim legs were much esteemed 
in lackeys, and the expression 
“lies in lavender” is good Eliza- 
bethan slang for “in the pawn- 
shop.” 
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The other advertisement gives 
an interesting picture of the times. 
Tobacco, it will be remembered, 
was a comparative novelty, and 
here is a teacher of the art of 
smoking, seeking as pupil some 
young man who had inherited a 
property and wished to cut a dash 
as a man of the world by learning 
to practice the art according to 
the latest models. 

“If this city, or the suburbs of 
the same, do afford any young 
gentleman, of the first, second, or 
third head, more or less, whose 
friends are but lately deceased, 
and whose lands are but new come 
into his hands, that, to be as ex- 
actly qualified as the best of our 
ordinary gallants are, is affected 
to entertain the most gentleman- 
like use of tobacco; as first, to 
give it the most exquisite per- 
fume; then to know all the deli- 
cate sweet forms for the assump- 
tion of it; as also the rare 
corollary and practice of the 
Cuban ebolition, euripus, and 
whiff, which he shall receive, or 
take it here at London, and evapo- 
rate at Uxbridge, or farther, if it 
please him. If there be any such 
generous spirit, that is truly 
enamour’d of these good facul- 
ties; may it please him, but by a 
note of his hand to specify the 
place or ordinary where he uses 
to eat and lie; and most sweet 
attendance; with tobacco and 
pipes of the best sort, shall be 
ministered. Stet, quaeso, candide 
Lector.” 

The Latin at the end begs the 
candid reader not to pull the bill 
down. 





Candle Account for Robinson 
Agency 

The Columbia Wax Works, of New 
York, manufacturer of art candles, has 
laced its advertising account ~with 

illiiam F. Robinson & Co. Inc., of 
New York. A campaign in which a list 
of business papers will be used, is now 
being planned. 





Isotta Motors Account for 
Lyddon & Hanford 


The advertising dtcount of Isotta 
Motors, Inc., ew York, American 
representatives of the Isotta Fraschini 
automobile, Milan, Italy, has been 
laced with the New York office of the 
yddon & Hanford Co., Rochester. 


Sept. 21, 1022 


Milwaukee “Journal” Appoin 
James W. Fisk 


ames W. Fisk, lately connected with 
Edward Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, has 
been placed in charge of a new de- 
partment of The ilwaukee Journal, 
which is to render merchandising <er- 
vice. Mr. Fisk has at various times held 
executive positions in retail stores in ly. 
luth, St. Paul, Detroit and New York. 
He was for some time employed by «he 
Dry Goods Economist as business lec. 
turer, was formerly in charge of the re. 
tail service root of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, and {or 
several years directed the business ser 
vice department of the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce. ° 
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Washington “Times” 
Appointments 


E. W. Waldron, George Morrissey and 
Norman E. Bull have joined the Wash 
ington Times. 

Mr. Waldron has been appointed di- 
rector of the service and promotion 
bureau. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Washington Post. Mr. 
Morrissey had also been with the Wash- 
ington Post. Mr. Bull, who was with 
the Washington Herald as advertising 
manager, had previously been with the 
Times for ten years. e will now have 
charge of advertising in the Sunday edi- 
tion of the Times. 


McCall Company Advances 
R. B. Stuart 


The McCall Company has appointed 
Rodney B. Stuart as Eastern advertis 
ing manager of its publications. 

Mr. Stuart joined the McCall com- 
pany in May, 1920. e had previously 
been with the George Batten Company 
and the Woman’s World, Chicago. 


W. R. Butler with New York 
“Evening Post” 


.William_R. Butler, who was recently 
with the Philadelphia Public Ledger in 
travel and resort advertising work, has 
jones, the New York Evening Post. 
le will be in charge of travel and re 
sort advertising for the Evening Post. 


Thermoid Rubber Account for 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Thermoid Rubber Company, 
Trenton, N. J., maker of brake lining 
and of “Thermoid Crolide Compound” 
tires, etc., has placed its advertising 
account with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc. 











Represents “Hearst’s Interna- 
tional” in New England 


J. Walter Cameron, who former), 
represented the Elks Magazine and the 
Street & Smith Corporation in Nev 
England, is now the New England re; 
resentative of Hearst’s International. 
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British Publishers Have New 
York Office 


E. Hulton & Company, I 
sublishers, have established an office in 
ve York under the management of 
James H. Beaver. The Hulton com- 
pany publishes the Evening Standard, 
Daily Sketch, Illustrated Sunday 
Herald, Chronicle, evening and Sunday, 
Embivre News, Athletic News, Sporting 
Life, the Manchester Daily Dispatch, 
and several other publications. 


London, 


Atlantic Monthly Company 
Changes 


\. H. Young has resigned as Eastern 
manager of The Atlantic Monthly Com- 
pany, and has joined the H. H. Pennock 
Agency, insurance, New York. Leonard 
Drew will represent The Atlantic 
Monthly Company and “The Quality 
Group” in the territory that Mr. Young 
has covered, 


William Tefft Schwarz Joins 
Hancock Payne 


William Tefft Schwarz, formerly 
with the Beck Engraving Company, 
Philadelphia, has joined the Hancock 
Payne Advertising Organization, Phila- 
delphia, as director of art, printing and 
engraving. 
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Not Too Many Good Retailers 


Aunt Jemima Mitts Company 
Sr. Joseru, Mo., Sept. 9, 1922. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In answer to the question, “Are 
there too many retailers?” I would 
answer, “yes.” I also wish to add that 
there are too many millers, too many 
wholesalers, too many miners and too 
many most everything under _ the 
present conditions and present attitude 
and frame of mind of the people as a 
whole. 

We have gotten into a state of mind 
where we think we should all live with- 
out working and if we do work we 
should work as few hours as possible. 
That it is our God-given right to play 
as many hours as we like out of the 
twenty-four hours. 

To get back to your question, we feel 
that there are too many retailers but 
not too many good retailers, who under- 
stand their Lusiness and conduct it on 
practical and business lines. 

Aunt Jemima Mitts Company, 
Rost. R. Crarx, President. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Company 
Appoints Sales Manager 
A. M._ Dodd, formerly with the 
Federal Electric Company, Chicago, 
is now sales manager of the Horton 
peaperectnring Company, Fort Wayne, 
nd. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
ae 


New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 


Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazin 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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One Lunch Hour in the Life of an 
Agency Man 
Bill Asks a Lot of Questions and the Echo Answers “Why?” 
By C. L. Funnell 


ESTERDAY I went to lunch 

with Bill. He’s an agency 
man; an inveterate agency man. 
He’s interested in everything, Bill 
is. And his mind is more inter- 
rogative than that of the gentle- 
man who cerebrated the income 
tax blanks. 

Right after lunch Bill steered 
me into a music store while he 
bought his wife some new records 
for her birthday. He got half 
way in and stopped. 

“Why the deuce doesn’t some 
phonograph company do it?” he 
inquired in astonishment, 

“Maybe it costs money,” I sug- 
gested. “What is it, by the way?” 

“Make up a bunch of records 
with a sales talk on them like this: 

“Yes, this is the place. This is 
the store where they sell Crystal 
Records. Clear as a drop of dew. 
The new October records have 
just been received from the fac- 
tory and they include the latest 
song hits from ‘I Can if You Can,’ 
‘Blooie- Blooie’ and ‘ Winter’s 
Came.’ Listen to these six bars 
from the chorus of ‘Your Eyes 
Were So Blue That I Thought 
You Were Sad’: Plink-a-plink-a- 
plink, deedle - de - dum - de - doo. 
Complete record on sale inside 
for 79 cents. Come right in.” 

Bill paused for breath. I start- 
ed to answer his question, but he 
was off again. 

“The phonograph people could 
make those records up fresh every 
month and send ’em out to all the 
dealers. Dealers play ’em in front 
of the store. Loud needle. Pull 
business right in. Why don’t they 
do it?” 

I don’t know. Do you? 

“Let’s stop in that hardware 
store,” Bill directed. “Need some 
two-inch round head screws. Tried 
for ’cm at the five-and-ten but 
they didn’t have any.” 

Bill got his screws and paid for 
them. 
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“Say!” he exploded to the clerk, 
“Do. you know your prices are 
five-and-ten 


lower than the on 
screws?” 
“Are they?” The clerk was 


politely unimpressed. 

“Sure. You sell more screws 
for a dime than they do. Why 
don’t you put a sign up in the 
front of the store that reads some- 
thing like this: 

Look what your dime will buy here! 

Fifteen No. 10 screws 

A husky can opener 
Two.good hack-saw blades 
Six sheets of sandpaper 


“Like that. Then people would 
learn that the five-and-ten isn’t 
necessarily the cheapest place to 
buy hardware.” 

“Yeah,” agreed the clerk lan- 
guidly. “But you’d have to see the 
boss about that.” 

Walking was a slow job when 
we got back on the street. Crowds 
were out for noon-hour. 

“Must be a lot of money made 
omnes all these folks,” I said to 

ill, 

“Some,” he conceded. “But 
they’d rather be amused than fed. 
Why don’t the movie theatres put 
on a special lunch hour show 
lasting, say, thirty minutes and 
costing under a quarter?” 

“I don’t know,” I admitted. 
“Why don’t you take some of these 
lunch-hunches of yours and sell 
them to the boys who can use 
’em?” 

Bill looked down at my coat 
pocket. There was an envelope 
sticking out of it. And I had 
made some notes on the back of it. 

“Tt’s easier,” Bill explained, “to 
let you send ’em in to PrinTERs’ 
Inx!” 





Joins Nichols Agency 
Ralph J. Rosenthal for eight years 
with tet & Thomas has joined the 
Charles F. W. Nichols Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


How do you buy circulation? By 
quantity? The News has it. By per 
cent. coverage? The News reaches 
practically every worth-while home in 
Indianapolis and 45,000 more outside. 
By readers’ buying power? The Indiana 
per capita is $818. By the responsive- 
ness of the market? The Indianapolis 
Radius is a prosperous, growing, buying 
market, extraordinarily responsive to 
News advertising. What else can you 
buy when you buy circulation? 


The News is the key to a 
selling empire 





The veritable spider web of 
rail and interurban lines in 
the Indianapolis Radius makes 
possible the unusual coverage 
| the territery outside the 
city. 
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FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


Chicago Stee 
J. BE. LU 
The Tower Bids. 
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000 | THE FARM JOURNAL~—1,150,000 


.. | Kelly-Springfield 
ai | Likes Results 


Until 1922 Kelly-Springfield Tire Company confined 
their advertising to the so-called class and city publications. 





However, by the middle of 1921, the farmer had become 
7 such an extensive owner of motor cars that an investiga- 
tion was made which conclusively convinced them that the 
farmer would buy a high quality tire. This resulted in 
their decision that further neglect of that market would 
be unwise and unprofitable. — 


So important did they regard the prospects of the farm 
business that one of their factories was for several months 
devoted exclusively to the production of tires used on the 
type of cars being most bought by the farmer. Kelly 
quality is maintained on these sizes. 


The Farm Journal, of course, was selected to carry the 
largest investment made by this advertiser to put across 
their message to millions of buyers of automobile tires 
in the farm territory. 


Results are what count. Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany’s sales have increased this year to an extent which has 
amply justified their judgment in employing The Farm 
Journal as the dominant publication on the list. 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 


0 LARGEST FARM PAPER—1,150,000 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





Only Once Every. Year 


—are manufacturers given the sales oppo:- 
tunities afforded by The Journal’s Annual 
Food and Household Exposition. 


Practically every leading national advertiser 
making food or household products will be 
at The Fourth Annual Food and Household 
Exposition, October 23 to 29. Whatever 
you make for, household use—take advan- 
tage of this opportunity that comes only 
once every year. 


100,000 people will be in attendance get 
these buyers buying your product. 


1,200 delegates and guests of the Wisconsin 
Grocers Association will be there—get these 
dealers selling your product. 


In what other market can you meet such 
an assemblage of consumers and merchants 
at one time and place? 


It is necessary that you make reservations 
for demonstration booths NOW. Write or 
wire— Merchandising Service Bureau. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 





“As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!” 
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National Campaign Aimsat Selection 
of Best Customers 


Weyerhaeuser’s Lumber Advertising Is Laid on a Broad Foundation and 


Looks Far into the Future 
An Interview by Palmer S. Wells with 


C. L. Hamilton 


Secretary, Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 


Gus an industry which has 
put practically the entire stress 
on manufacturing, which except in 
isolated instances has never recog- 
nized the need for advertising and 
service, which has been pretty 
much contented with making a 
good product and letting the mar- 
ket absorb it. Complicate the 
situation by stiff competition from 
other industries, making different 
sorts of products which are never- 
theless to a great degree inter- 
changeable with the first industry’s 
products. There you have a con- 
dition which requires well con- 
sidered treatment if all is to be 
set to rights. 

That, in a nutshell, is the situa- 
tion in the lumber industry. There 
has been comparatively little adver- 
tising done in the interest of lum- 
ber and the forest products; 
nothing to compare in quantity with 
the considerable amount by the 
makers of the other materials 
which can be used in building, in 
packing, and the other services 
which lumber performs—and has 
performed throughout the ages. 
The competitive products have 
been forced into more advanced 
methods of merchandising and 
selling by reason of the fact that 
they had to displace a material al- 
ready established. The lumber 
industry has been able to go along 
on the impetus of lumber’s long 
use, and on its intrinsic worth. 

In consequence, the whole in- 
dustry has suffered a great deal 
of competitive punishment which 
it never should have had to suffer. 
In not a few lines where lumber 
is fully as good as any other 
material, and even better, it has 
heen practically relegated to second 
position. In more, its use has been 
going ahead, but not so fast as it 
should have progressed. And 
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meanwhile there has grown up 
what almost amounts to a my- 
thology of lumber “facts,” most 
of them with about the same 
basis of truth as is behind any 
mythology. : 


A FALLACY TO BE COMBATTED 


Take, as typical, the remark 
which one hears frequently and 
from practically every source ex- 
cept the lumber industry: “Oh, 
it wouldn’t pay to use lumber for 
that. You can’t get good lumber 
nowadays, the way you could a 
few years ago. There simply isn’t 
any of that good old-fashioned 
lumber left in the country.” If 
you question the speaker, the date 
of the time when “good, old- 
fashioned lumber” was available 
will be found to vary with his 
age. If he is 70, then there has 
been no good old-fashioned lumber 
to be had since the ’80’s or the 
early '90’s; if he is 40, you are 
likely to find that “good old- 
fashioned lumber” became extinct 
in the first decade of the twentieth 
century; and if the speaker is not 
over 25, you are likely to find that 
the decadence of all lumber dates 
from about the beginning of the 
war. 

Now the fact is, as considera- 
tion should show anyone who has 
a fund of general information, 
that virgin forests which are being 
logged today are composed of the 
same sort of standing timber as 
were the virgin forests logged 30 
years ago. Manufacturing practice 
in the lumber industry has gone 
ahead, just as it has in every other 
industry. Consequently, better 
manufacturing methods applied to 
the same sort of logs get out 
lumber fully up to the quality that 
has ever been available—and, 
whisper it softly, perhaps it is a 
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little better today than it was back 
in the ’80’s! 

Another idea which has gained 
wide currency is that a wooden 
building, because it is a wooden 
building, is inherently a fire-trap. 
Let us, for the sake of honesty, 
admit that when sufficient flame 
is applied to a stick of wood, the 
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as long as an unprotected steel 
post. More facts can be summoned 
in this connection—but I should 
be getting ahead of my story. 
The point I wish to make is that 
the fact that wood burns is of no 
greater importance, usually, than 
that steel buckles when subjected to 
great heat under heavy stresses, or 
that concrete flakes 
off, or that mortar 








burns out from be- 
tween bricks which it 
is supposed to bind 
together. 

There are plenty of 
other fallacies current 
on the subject of the 
demerits of lumber. 
The two I have cited 
are perhaps the most 








widespread, and are 
typical. 
The Associated 


Weyerhaeuser Com- 
panies constitute the 
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WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
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the lumber industry. 
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THE SAME ADVERTISING APPEARS IN GENERAL MEDIUMS 


AND CLASS PAPERS 


wood is likely to burn. Let us 
admit that when the same heat is 
applied to a similar piece of steel, 
or chunk of concrete, it does not 
burn. If wooden buildings were 
merely aggregations of sticks, they 
would be more likely to suffer fire 
loss than steel, brick, concrete, and 
other fire-resistive structures. 
The actual fact is that a wooden 
building, properly constructed and 
designed, is highly resistive to fire. 
A heavy timber post exposed to 
fire in a properly designed mill 
construction building, for instance, 
will char on the surface, and 
eventually burn up; yet it will 
support its load about three times 


nificance to the general 
public. It was as 
nearly unknown to 
the public, and even 
to many lumber users, as could 
be true of so important an organi- 


zation. Even in ,St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, which have been 
Weyerhaeuser headquarters for 


more than 30 years, there was an 
unbelievable ignorance of just 
what the organization constituted, 
and what it did. 

These companies produce ever) 
variety of Northern timber, or at 
least every one of the more im 
portant varieties. The product is 
everything between Douglas fir 
and tamarack, everything from 
huge timbers to shingles and lath. 
The Associated Weyerhaeuser 
Companies have no one particular 
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: = gives the men and women who read it unusual confi- 
- dence in anything Vanity Fair may show. Including 
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species or form of lumber special- 
ty. Consequently they have no one 
specific commodity to feature in 
selling and advertising. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Com- 
pany is the marketing organization. 
Formed in 1916, it was the first 
step in a more progressive market- 
ing of Weyerhaeuser products. 
And Weyerhaeuser Forest Pro- 
ducts is an association comprised 
of and supported by the associated 
companies to handle the advertis- 
ing and service activities of the 
organization. 


WHAT THE ADVERTISING AIMS TO 
ACCOMPLISH 


“The idea behind Weyerhaeuser 
Forest Products,” said C. L. 
Hamilton, secretary of Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products, “is to 
further the use of lumber by giving 
users an idea of just what the 
lumber industry is and what its 
resources are; what it produces; 
and how the products can most 
profitably and advantageously be 
used. Perhaps this seems rather a 
broad programme. Admittedly, it 
is. But it is necessary to keep in 
mind the whole situation, in order 
to comprehend just how this 
programme fits in with the needs. 

“Despite the breadth of the aim, 
it fits most closely with the inter- 
ests of the Associated Weyer- 
haeuser Companies. Their specific 
interest in the whole thing con- 
sists of: 1. emphasis of the name 
of the trade-mark; 2. contact with 
— which the advertising brings 

; 3. the fact that because 
the Wasuthennene interests are the 
largest in the industry, they must 
get at least their proportionate 
share of any benefits which accrue 
to the industry, from increased 
sales or otherwise. 

“We are trying to profit by 
what has been learned in what 
little lumber advertising has gone 
before ours. We are careful not 
to oversell our proposition, for one 
thing, because that has reacted 
most unfavorably on some of the 
campaigns in the past—especially 
in a few instances where some 
one specific variety of lumber was 
advertised. 

“One instance of this—and any 
number of such instances might 
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be cited—was where a certain sort 
of lumber was so well sold (or 
oversold) that in one line manu- 
facturers who had always used 
other woods began using this one, 
The wood was not especially well 
adapted to their uses; any lumber- 
man of wide experience could have 
have told that. But the contagious 
enthusiasm of the seller infected 
the buyer, until the new wood had 
been in use a while and complaints 
began to come back to the manu- 
facturers from their dealers. That 
wood has received such a black 
eye that its sales, even for pur- 
poses to which it is well adapted, 
will inevitably be impeded for 
years to come. 
“Quite similar was the case of 
another lumber advertiser—again 
with just one sort of lumber to 
push. This advertiser made sales 
of telephone poles of its particular 
species, for use in a territory 
where other woods were plentiful, 
and tested in use. The new poles 
failed dismally to meet the climatic 
exigencies, and the story got 
around to such an extent that sales 
resistance for that product has 
increased even where the lumber 
is admirably fitted to the job. That 
is the sort of mistake we are earn- 
estly trying to avoid.” 
he first year’s campaign was 
purely educational. It was in- 
tended simply to get folks ac- 
quainted with the Weyerhaeuser 
name and trade-mark, its impor- 
tance in the industry, its facilities, 
and the fact that the Weyerhaeuser 
organization can today supply just 
as fine lumber as ever has been 
manufactured. 
In the advertising this year the 
company has four major cam- 


paigns: 1. industrial crating; 
2. industrial construction; 3. in- 
dustrial material; 4. housing. 


Next on the list is the farm mar- 
ket for lumber. The company is 
counting on a farm campaign as 
a part of next year’s advertising. 
“Before we went into this ad- 
vertising,” continued Mr. Hamil- 
ton, “we did a very considerable 
amount of research—not the ‘re- 
search’ which consists of going 
out and asking a few questions in 
the market, but the brass-tacks, 
(Continued on page 41) 
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O mirror new fashions attractively, they 
should be shown as a woman would like to 
see herself look. The best fashion artists of 
both Paris and of New York achieve this for 


Harper’s Bazar. 


Drian Mary MacKinnon Domergue 
Erté E. M. A. Steinmetz Grace Carson 


Soulié Katherine Sturges Grace Hart 


Harpers bagar 
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Right where you need it 
at the critical moment 





HEN the customer is standing at 

\; \ the counter ready to buy—that’s 

when you want to give him a final re- 
minder to choose your product. 


The Tinsley Display Container does 
that very thing. It’s the final selling force 
which moves your goods. It’s one of the 
best salesmen you can have—it meets the 
customer face to face. 


For many of the best-known packaged 
products, this unique container is proving 
its value as a real builder of sales. Soaps, 
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perfumes, candies, small electrical devices 
—these are only a few of the many classes 
of merchandise which the Tinsley can 
benefit. 


* * 


gps mere act of opening the Tinsley 
transforms it into an effective dis- 
play. There's no other place for it than 
the counter—and it’s so attractive that 
dealers are glad to put it there. 


The Tinsley Container is made only to 
your individual order. You can obtain it 
lithographed in any colors, to fit any 
product. Send us a box of your product 
as at present packed, and we will submit 
without charge a Tinsley Display Con- 
tainer, especially designed for your goods. 


We make not only the Tinsley but all 
styles of display containers, and can sup- 
ply the type best suited for your particu- 
ar product. 


Gair service also covers all the essen- 
tials of modern package merchandising: 
Folding boxes, Labels, Lithography, Cor- 
rugated and Solid fibre shipping cases. 


Send a postal today for your copy of the new Gair booklet, 


Testing the Merchandising Value of a Package.” 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
» PHILADELPHIA » BOSTON » 


BUFFALO 
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ERE, in a nutshell, is an outline of the editorial § &:: 
policy of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. By ff “| 

this measuring-stick, the editorial staff gauges the ma- “A 
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1. To regard the farm in its dual aspect of tory 
home and a place to earn a livelihood. = 
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market his products more profitably. all th 
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thoroughly practical sort. We 
studied the markets which exist; 
we recapitulated Weyerhaeuser 
sales in every market, and to every 
significant lumber-using industry, 
for one thing. And we found 
that while, as we already knew, 
we were doing a large business, 
we were getting in some fields a 
good share of the available busi- 
ness and in others an astoundingly 
small share. These latter facts 
we had not, of course, realized. 

“And then, too, we went into 
the uses of lumber from the user’s 
viewpoint. We studied the results 
which the Forest Products Labora- 
tory had obtained, and we carried 
on experiments of our own. We 
went into the engineering phases 
of lumber using, so that we really 
had a story to tell. And then we 
went ahead with our advertising 
and service to take advantage of 
all the preliminary work. 

SERVICE RENDERED PROSPECTIVE 

PURCHASERS 


“Take our crating campaign, 
which is now running. We found 
that worthwhile economies could 
be accomplished in crating, that 
the strength of a crate depends 
more on the design than on the 
amount of lumber used, and that 
the average commercial crate con- 
tains considerably more lumber 
than is necessary. We have been 
pointing out in our crating cam- 
paign that these facts are so, and 
that we are prepared to assist any 
shipper who asks us to. 

“We have on our staff a crating 
engineer of wide experience. His 
services are at the disposal of 
shippers, without obligation or ex- 
pense. His services are now 
booked several weeks in advance, 
and it looks as though we shall 
have to increase that portion of 
our staff materially. In several 
plants where he has gone in for 
us, he has accomplished lumber 
economies running into many 
thousands of dollars annually. 

“And while we mean it, of 
course, when we say that this ser- 
vice is available without obliga- 
tion, the company which borrows 
our expert realizes that we have 
in mind that his services will 
bring us business. 


ship 
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“Our industrial building cam- 
paign is pointing out just what 
constitutes ‘mill construction,’ and 
what advantage it has over ‘other 
forms of building. We are em- 
phasizing that real mill construc- 
tion is highly resistive to fire. We 
are pointing out, what everyone 
knows but does not stop to con- 
sider, that the great majority of 
fires originate in the contents of a 
building rather than in the struc- 
ture, and that if there are at hand 
adequate facilities for putting out 
the fire, the building structure is 
not going to catch fire anyway. 
We are pointing out that a mill 
construction building equipped 
with automatic sprinklers is given 
as low a rate by the fire insurance 
companies as is any other type of 
building unsprinklered, and that 
the lower first cost of the mill 
construction building means not 
only a saving in capital and inter- 
est, but also a smaller amount of 
insurance to be carried. 

“In going after sales of lumber 
to concerns which use it as mate- 
rial in their manufacturing, we 
have especially in mind getting as 
customers the solid well-managed 
concerns which become really 
good customers, in distinction from 
the concern which shifts suppliers 
on the slightest shading of a 
price, and at the expense of good 
service. These better managed 
concerns are of the sort that ap- 
preciate really good service, re- 
liability, responsibility, prompt- 
ness. 

“Our whole advertising cam- 
paign, in fact—and this applies 
to the part yet to be described as 
well as what I have told about— 
is intended to select for us a 
heavy proportion of the better 
type of customers. This sort of 
customer, because he has an 
amount of loyalty for a seller who 
is a correspondingly good supplier, 
gives his business steadily enough 
so that the supplier can afford to 
cement that loyalty with even bet- 
ter service. Our advertising is 
helping us to get customers who 
appreciate the value of our send- 
ing an expert to help with their 
crating problems; they see, beyond 
the slight shading of an occasional 
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price, that it pays to deal with a 
concern which will point out the 
possibility of savings in other 
branches of their work—in such a 
way, for instance, as showing the 
value of using short-length lum- 
ber at a lower price, instead of 
selling longer lumber for the cus- 
tomer to cut up after he has paid 
extra for the length. All the way 
through, our advertising and our 
service are paying us because they 
serve as natural selective agents 
in bringing us this profitable kind 
of trade. 

“The one campaign which we 
are running today outside the in- 
dustrial field is on housing. This 
has the same general plan behind 
it. Incidentally, our initial ser- 
vice contribution in this field was 
a book on building practice which 
has already been accepted as a 
standard authority. 

“Our advertising in the housing 
field is calculated to give the 
home builder a knowledge of the 
valuable qualities of frame con- 
struction, to acquaint him with the 
Weyerhaeuser name and trade- 
mark, and to educate him to the 
one important building fact that 
he has never known: that there 
are good and bad ways to build 
with lumber, that good building 
costs more at first and less after- 
ward, and that it is to his advan- 
tage to get good building. 

“Broadcasting this fact is of 
course of value to the man who is 
going to have a house built, and 
to the lumber industry. But fully 
as important, it upholds the hands 
of the honest contractor who will 
do a high-grade, honest job if he 
is given half a chance. Unfortu- 
nately, the contractor who either 
does not know how, or else does 
not care, to do a good, substantial, 
honest job is a very real evil in 
the building industry. The -hon- 
est contractor, against his will, is 
often obliged to meet this ignorant 
or dishonest competition by h'm- 
self skimping and cutting corners 
to complete a job and get a profit 
out of it at the ruinous figure the 
competitor forced on him. Our 
educational work, by pointing out 
the advantages of a good job to 
the owner, gives the honest con- 
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tractor a better chance to take t! 
contract at a price which will An 
mit him te do a first-class job. 

“Our whole campaign, the: 
fore, is based on bettering condi- 
tions in the industry, and among 
the public—all of which constitute 
our market. From this betterment, 
and from the direct advantages 
which I have pointed out, the 
Associated Weyerhaeuser Com- 
panies are getting their share of 
increased profits. The trade is | 
ing kept informed about our work 
and a campaign to the retail dealer 
will be a part of our work for the 
year. While the advertising, and 
all the activities of Weyerhaeuser 
Forest Products, are still in the 
early stages, already very substan 
tial results are appearing. And 
therefore we know that, as the 
work goes on, we shall continue 
to gain by it—and in a cumulative 
way.” 





Macaroni Association Will 
Advertise 


The American Package Macaron 
Association, an organization of macaroni 
manufacturers formed for the general 
promotion of the industry has placed its 
advertising account with Critchfield & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency 
A general advertising campaign is 
under consideration. 

Another account recently secured hy 
the Critchfield agency is that of the 
Appleton Woolen Mills of Appleton 


Wis. 





Portland Cement Association 
Changes Copy Appeal 


The Portland Cement Association, 
which has been running an educational 
campaign in the newspapers and other 
mediums, has changed the copy appeal. 
After having emphasized the advantages 
of cement for the various uses to which 
it may be put, it has now turned to 
selling cement buyers the service of 
the association and the dependability of 
the cement bought from members. ive 
hundred-line space is being used. 





Torrington Company Reports 
Year’s Profit 


The net profit of The Torrington 
Company, Torrington, Conn., and _ its 
subsidiaries for the year ended June 30. 
1922, was $1,389,321.61. In the com 
pany’s balance sheet as of that date 
the item of “good-will, patente, etc.,” is 
listed among the assets at $1,923.697.63 
The Torrington Company eiaiicesen s 
carpet sweepers and electric vacuum 


cleaners. 
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Is Your Distribution 
Spotty? 


Have you secured adequate 


distribution for your product 
in the 663 Trading Centers? 


This is the most serious problem 
which faces the manufacturer today— 


serious because the economies derived 


from adequate distribution have been attained by 
very few advertisers. 


Our Sales and Marketing Division is equipped 
to give basic marketing information which will 
enable manufacturers to determine where their 
distribution is inadequate—and also to provide a 
logical plan for remedying this defect. 


“An Index to Nattonal Distribution’ 
will be sent upon request. 


Blankets the Trading Areas 


mopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. Hammesranr J. J. Barnera 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager 


Western Sales Manager 





Department Stores Gain in Net 
Sales for 1921 





Harvard Bureau Reports Increase in Sales of 4.3 Per Cent as Against 





ANUFACTURERS who are 
interested in the broader 
aspects of distribution problems 
will find considerable significance 
in the report of the Harvard 


Bureau of Business Research on 
“Operating Expenses in Depart- 
ment Stores in 1921,” which has 
just been issued. The figures and 
conclusions are based upon com- 
plete and uniform reports received 


Losses for Other Trades 





to 0.8 times. No less than five 
stores turned their stock more 
than 10 times during the year. 
The rate of stock-turn was the 
lowest for those stores with sales 
amounting to less than $250,000, 
and highest for those with sales 
in excess of $2,500,000. The fol- 
lowing table shows the relation of 
the rate of stock-turn with oper- 
ating expense and profit: 











Stock-turn Less 3.5 Times 

Than 2.5 Times 2.5-3.4 Times and Over 
Number of Firms............ 95 94 111 
Salaries and Wages.......... 16.2% 15.4% 14.7% 
DT ote egkenchenesee res 2.3% 2.4% 2.5% 
PORN sce ccsctesccscese 2.2% 2.4% 2.5% 
ST 3.0% 2.2% 1.8% 
TE DOMED. ccccncscesess 28.5% 27.9% 27.1% 
Geene BEAT .ccccccccccces 27.7% 28.9% 29.4% 
Net Profit or Loss........... Loss 0.8% Profit 1.0% Profit 2.3% 





from 301 stores in different parts 
of the country, and the system of 
analysis is in most respects similar 
to that applied by the Bureau to 
the operating expenses of retail 
shoe stores, retail jewelry stores, 
and wholesale grocers. 

From the present report it 
would appear that department 
stores, as a group, came through 
the storm and stress of 1921 in 
considerably better shape than any 
of the other groups already 
studied. For example, the “com- 
mon figure” for net profit in the 
department stores is given by the 
Bureau as 0.9 per cent, while the 
retail shoe trade scored a net loss 
of 1.9 per cent, the jewelry trade 
lost 6.6 per cent, and the whole- 
sale grocery trade 1.9 per cent. At 
the same time the department 
stores showed an increase in net 
sales of 4.3 per cent, while the re- 
tail shoe trade decreased 9 per 
cent, the jewelry trade 15 per cent 
and the wholesale grocery trade 
30 per cent. 

Of particular interest are the 
figures on_ stock-turns, which 
range all the way from 11.4 times 


It will be noted that the only 
items of expense which increase 
with the rate of stock-turn are 
rentals, and advertising. With 
regard to the latter, the Bureau 
says: “The heavier advertising ex- 
pense for the firms that had a high 
rate of stock-turn indicates one of 
the means by which these firms 
speeded up their stock-turn and 
thereby secured economies in 
other expenses that far more than 
offset the additional advertising 
expense.” The same thing is 
apparently true with respect to 
rentals—the store in the better 
location getting an increase in 
business out of proportion to the 
increase in expense. 

On advertising expense in gen- 
eral, the report states: “The com- 
mon figure for advertising was 
2.4 per cent of net sales. The 
highest figure for .this item was 
82 per cent of net sales; nine 
other firms reported advertising 
expense over 5 per cent. On the 
other hand, for a large group of 
firms, advertising expensé was 
less than 2 per cent, with a con- 
centration around 1.7 per cent 
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The enlarged rotogravure 
recently added to the 


Sunday Journal has given 
to this paper a circulation 
anda prestige in the homes 
of the Northwest, which 










is sufficient for those ad- 

vertisers desiring the 

maximum of buying 

power for their advertis- 
| ing audience. 
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Checking up. 








The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers— 
after a practical test campaign in 
Chicago’s largest newspapers... . 
found that ONE morning newspaper 
was producing the greatest results. 


What happened? 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 


, 











a 
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» with “Sun-Maid” 


The Herald & Examiner 
q carried 44,798 lines of 
Sun-Maid Raisin adver- 
tising in 1921 .... 65% 
MORE than the next 
highest paper. 
This year .... although 
the real selling season 
has not begun.... the 
Herald €& Examiner is 
carrying 104% MORE than 
the next highest paper. 


“,... The Herald & Examiner, I 
think, has possibly the best organ- 
ized advertising sales system in the 
country and is a tremendous influ- 
ence in the proper merchandising of 
an advertiser's campaign... .” 


—S. Q. Grady, Gen. Sales and Adv. Mgr. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 


djand Examiner 


[cricacos BEST Newspaper | 
Richins 
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standing out prominently.” 

It may be true that 1921 was an 
exceptional year, and that the 
psychology of the “buyers’ mar- 
ket” led a great many consumers 
to forsake the specialty store and 
shop for better values in the de- 
partment store. Be that as it may, 
there is nothing in the report to 
indicate that the department store 
as an institution is losing any 


ground. Rather the contrary. The 
fact of the matter is that, on the 
whole, the largest stores appear to 
have made the best showing. 


Delavan Smith Bequests 

An editorial statement addressed “to 
the public” and signed by Warren C. 
Fairbanks has been made in the In- 
dianapolis News regarding the ownership 
and management of that newspaper. In 
that statement Mr. Fairbanks says: 

“It may be due to the public to state 
that the late regrettable deaths of Dela- 
van Smith and Richard Smith will cause 
no change in the management, editorial 

olicy and corps of employees of the 
fadiemapetic News. The paper will be 
independent publication, 
as planned by the founder, John 
Holliday, and carried on and developed 
by Delavan Smith. Long before the 
latter’s death, arrangements had been 
made to meet any contingency that 
might arise, including the death of any 
of the parties in interest. It was pro- 
vided that the surviving owners should 
acquire the decedent’s interest and thus 
insure perpetuity of policies and unity 
of ownership and purpose, no matter 
what happened. The paper is not for 
sale an in brief, will be operated 
under the same managemenf¥ and for 
the same purposes as heretofore.” _ 

In the will of the late Delavan Smith 
provision was made for personal gifts 
to employees amounting to about $100,- 
000, due to Mr. Smith’s feeling that the 
persons thus remembered helped him to 
establish the value of the newspaper. 

These bequests include $25,000 to 
Hilton U. rown, $10,000 to Louis 
Howland, $5,000 to James P. Hornaday, 
$1,000 to Kin Hubbard, $1,000 to Wil- 
liam Herschell, $2,000 each to Wood 
L. Wilson, Edward Harding, Clarence 
Doll, John M. Schmid, Curtis Hodges, 
Lot Lee and Fremont Frey, $1,000 each 
to Frank Carroll, Charles Clark, Ed- 
ward White, Adolph Schmuck and Gus 
Harms; $500 “to each of the employees 
of the Indianapolis News at the time of 
my death other than those above named, 
whose term of service has exceeded 
twenty years; $300 to each of such 
employees whose term of service has 
exceeded fifteen years, $200 to each of 
such employees whose term of service 
has exceeded ten years, and $100 to 
each of such employees whose term of 
service has exceeded five years, as a 
souvenir of pleasant association.” 

separate item the will set aside 
$100,000 to be held in trust by the 


continued an 
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Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, 
one-half of the net income of which is 
to be paid to Richard Smith, of In- 
dianapolis, during his life and one-half 
to Caroline Smith, his wife, during her 
life. After their death, the will pro- 
vided that the principal would revert to 
the residuary estate. In addition to the 
life interest in this -fund, direct be- 
quests were made to Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith of $1,000 each. 

After the filing of this will, Richard 
Smith, who was managing editor of the 
News, died on September 3 at Indian 
apolis. 


Coast Better Business Execu- 
tives in Session 


The first meeting of Pacific Coast 
Better Business Bureau executives was 
held in Oakland, Cal., September 7 and 
8. Nine bureaus were represented. 

Ferris R. Miller, manager of the Los 
Angeles Bureau, was appointed chair- 
man of a temporary organization to 


* work with the Pacific Coast Advertising 


Clubs Association and the National Vigi- 
lance Committee toward the develop- 
ment of a permanent Coast association 
to correlate vigilance activities. The 
plan will be presented at the national 
conference of National Vigilance Com- 
mittee and affiliated Bureaus to be held 
in Washington, D. C., October 19 and 24. 

A standard form of questionnaire for 
various types of promotion was agreed 
upon. The use of names in all confi- 
dential reports of cases handled was 
recommended. 

Those present at the conference were 
Ferris R. Miller; Ray E. Nimmo, attor- 
ney of the Los Angeles Bureau; Arthur 
M. Loomis, president of the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club and chairman of the 
conference; Grover I. Jacoby, director 
of the Los Angeles Bureau; . &. 
Small, manager of the Sacramento 
Bureau; Elmer J. Hertel, manager- 
counsel of San Diego Bureau; Elliott 
M. Epsteen, manager-counsel San Fran- 
cisco Bureau; Shirley Walker, chairman, 
San Francisco Bureau; George S. 
Kahin, attorney Seattle Bureau, and 
Charles H. Chase, manager of the Oak- 
land Bureau. Spokane, Tacoma, and 
Portland were also represented by 
Mr. Kahin. 


Edward C. Conlin with 
“Hearst’s International” 


Edward C. Conlin has joined the 
advertising staff of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional and will make his headquarters 
in the New York office. 

Mr. Conlin was formerly connected 
with Scribner's Magazine and later with 
magazines published by the Frank A. 
Munsey Company. e€ was among 
those who organized the “All Fiction” 
Group of magazines. 

Since leaving the All-Fiction field, 
Mr. Conlin has been associated with 
the Wales Advertising Company, New 
York, and has acted in an advisory 
capacity on sales and advertising for 
several firms. 
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When you retire 
will your business 


go onr 




















| ANY business men talk 
. of the day when they 


will retire. 
Yet very few actually do it. 


They find they can’t let 
go absolutely right now—next 
year maybe, but not now. 


They want the business 
they have worked so hard to 
build, to go on. ‘They are 
afraid “the boys” are not quite 
ready to take the reins. 


And often they are right. 
The head of a business can lay 
down policies and judgments 
for forty years, and the forty- 
first year someone in his com- 
pany asks him what to do 
































about some matter that was 
thought to be as settled as the 
alphabet. 


This sort of thing happens 
in the business that the public 
does not know. The business 
that is advertised not only 
gains a public good-will, but 
its standards and methods be- 
come known to all men. The 
very pressure of public opin- 
ion helps to hold the adver- 
tised business upon its estab- 


lished track. 


Count the business men you 
know who have actually or 
partially retired. You will 
find that a large number of 

















them were connected with 
firms that advertise their 
policies and their wares. 
The chief may be playing 
golf, or touring Europe, but 
his business and his advertis- 


ing are going on. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 State Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormicr Bipe. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 























Giving an Advertising Identity to 
Automobile Bodies 


Fisher Corporation Starts General Campaign to Create Additional Sales 


Asset for Its 


By C. M. 


A DETROIT advertising man, 
<A proceeding incognito, was nos- 
ing around among the automobile 
salesrooms on Woodward avenue 
trying to find out a few things. 
He talked to salesmen and other 
employees rather than to the heads 
of the establishments. His purpose 
was to ascertain how well sales- 
men were acquainted with certain 
advertised units such as bearings, 
carburetors, ignition systems and 
so on, entering into the construction 
of their cars and also how much 
they were influenced by advertising 
done in behalf of such units. 

A short time before this the 
Fisher Body Corporation had sur- 
prised the automobile world by 
starting upon an ambitious general 
advertising campaign, involving 
the use of magazines and news- 
papers, in behalf of its product. 

For years the Fisher concern, 
which is a unit of the General 
Motors Corporation, had been 
building automobile bodies for 
such cars as the Cadillac, Buick, 
Chevrolet, Peerless, Chandler, 
Wills Sainte Claire and others. Its 
standing was unquestioned among 
automobile manufacturers but to 
the individual purchaser it was 
practically unknown. Such names 
as Champion, Delco, Hyatt, Klax- 
on and Remy were well known to 
nearly everybody who drove a car 
and formed a real asset in the 
matter of making sales. Why 
should not the name of the body 
be equally, or even better, known? 

The Fisher corporation concluded 
that it had an advertising asset 
that was going to waste—one that 
could well be utilized by its custo- 
mers to promote the sale of their 
product. 

The first general advertisement, 
with this thought in mind, an- 
nounced that “because the name 
has come to be an asset and a 
criterion to motor car manufac- 
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Customers 


Harrison 


turers, dealers and owners alike, 
the finished products of the Fisher 
Body Corporation from this time 
forward will bear the imprint of 
the makers.” In other words, the 
bodies would be trade-marked so 
they could be easily identified. 

The advertising man, in making 
his investigation, wondered what 
effect the Fisher announcement 
had had on the rank and file in 
the automobile trade. He was not 
long left in doubt. 

“What kind of body do you have 
on your car?” was the question he 
asked in every salesroom. 

In practically every instance he 
was told that the body was made 
by Fisher. Several junior salesmen 
answered “Fisher” when in reality 
some other body was used. It was 
evident, not only that Fisher had a 
reputation among the trade, but 
that the advertising had got in its 
work early. 


THIS IMPRINT CANNOT GO OUT OF 
STYLE 


The identifying imprint referred 
to and pictured in all the ad- 
vertising, is a small metal plate 
containing a reproduction of Napo- 
leon’s royal coach and the words 
“Body by Fisher.” It will be placed 
on the right side of the body next 
to the hood and will be noticeable 
although unobstrusive. 

Napoleon’s coach was selected so 
the trade-mark might be kept en- 
tirely away from the style element. 
If a modern automobile had been 
used, the trade-mark would be 
hopelessly out of date within a few 
years. The Fisher corporation 
wanted to save itself from the 
experience undergone by some 
other prominent companies in 
popularizing a trade-mark with de- 
scriptive qualities, only to find in 
a few years that the descriptive 
part had little or nothing to do 
with its product as it then existed. 
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The company regards Napoleon’s 
coach as being a trade-mark that 
can in no way be impaired by time 
and the rapid development in auto- 
mobile styles. 

Generally speaking, automobile 
manufacturers not only are willing 
to have the trade-mark placed on 
their car bodies in the way indi- 
cated, but readily welcome it. The 
makers of the Wills Sainte Claire 
car, recognizing the selling asset 
that has been created by the adver- 
tising, asked the Fisher people to 





FISHER BODIES 


We believe you will be quite as proud 
to point to the Fisher symbol on your 
car, as are those discriminating manu-. 
facturers and dealers who have assured 
your permanent comfort and satisfac- 
tion by selecting bodies of Fisher design. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING IS OF THE 
INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 


place the symbol in a more promi- 
nent position on the cowl. 

The campaign is starting in na- 
tional magazines and a_ year’s 
schedule has been arranged. Each 
advertisement will feature the 
trade-mark strongly so as to make 
it familiar to as many people as 
possible. A new and interesting 
style of layout is being employed. 
At the head of every advertisement 
will be the words “Fisher Bodies” 
and most of the time a standard 
size and style of type will be used. 
The trade-mark illustration, always 
the same size, will appear in dif- 
ferent combinations. The first 
time it was the central figure of 
some art work taking up half the 
page. Next it was in an oval with 
a black background. 
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The text in each case will be 
confined to only a paragraph, gen- 
erally of about fifty words. It wil! 
be along such lines as “This 
symbol—which will appear, from 
this time forward, on all finished 
products of the Fisher Body Cor- 
poration—records the care which 
the motor car manufacturer has 
exercised in providing your car 
with a body of the very best quality 
obtainable.” 

In another presentation the auto- 
mobile driver is informed of 
Fisher’s belief that he “will be 
quite as proud to point to tlic 
Fisher symbol on his car as are 
those discriminating manufactur- 
ers and dealers who have assured 
your permanent comfort and satis- 
faction by selecting bodies of 
Fisher design.” 

The general campaign will he 
amplified later by newspaper ad 
vertising in automobile centres 
in the larger cities. The purpose of 
the newspaper advertising will be 
to introduce Fisher custom-built 
bodies which the company soon 
will bring upon the market. 

The custom-built plan will en- 
able dealers to have such bodies 
built in accordance with the in- 
clinations and tastes of themselves 
and their customers. A _ Buick 
dealer, for example, may want a 
dozen cars with bodies constructed 
according to a_ special design 
While having the Buick chassis 
and being identical with other 
Buick cars so far as mechanism is 
concerned, the special Fisher bodies 
can make them appear as new 
propositions throughout. 

The Fisher Body Corporation 
has made elaborate plans for 
merchandising its advertising so 
that the various sales forces of its 
customers may be able to utilize 
the advertising to the limit as a 
promoter of sales. 

Coincidentally with the appear 
ance of the first advertising a letter 
signed by F. J. Fisher, president 
of the company, was sent to each 
local distributor selling cars hav- 
ing Fisher bodies. The letter de- 
clared that the company’s decision 
to advertise its products was “based 
on a desire to promote the salabi! 
ity of the motor cars manufactured 
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It’s Only Fair to You 


(Third—and last—sermonette to space buyers) 


When you buy display space, do you 
permit the man you buy it from to 
lump his display lineage with his 
classified lineage, and present the 
total to you as advertising lineage? 





4 it No, sir, you do not. You are giving 
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by our customers,” and that it was 
the company’s purpose “through 
consistent and broad publicity to 
give added sales value to the merits 
you already have recognized in 
Fisher bodies.” 

The distributor was _ invited 
further to take the fullest advan- 
tage of the co-operation offered by 
Fisher advertising which would 
strive to give the salesmen thoughts 
and arguments and create in pros- 
pects a predisposition toward cars 
having Fisher bodies. 

Thus heralded, the advertising 
“took” among automobile salesmen 
from the very beginning as was 
found out in such an interesting 
manner by the Detroit advertising 
man. 

Much emphasis will be placed on 
educating the individual automo- 
bile salesman in the details of the 
new Fisher plan. An_ illustrated 
manual entitled “The Why of 
Fisher Bodies” and describing fully 
the Fisher methods of design and 
construction, will be supplied every 
local distributor in quantities suf- 
ficient to give each member of the 
sales force a copy. This will be a 
general text book on the subject 
of automobile bodies and is planned 
on the basis of enabling every 
salesman to pick out the strongest 
selling features of the Fisher 
bodies and utilize Fisher superiori- 
ties in selling his cars. 


Endorses Metropolitan Life 
Advertising 


Derroir Lire Insurance ComPpaNy 
Detroit, Micu., Sept. 12, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Permit me the privilege of expressing 
my congratulations to you on your very 
fine editorial in your edition of -..* 
10, entitled, “The Profitableness of Un- 
selfish Advertising.” 

I am sure that every word that was 
said there, relative to the campaign of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is endorsed by life insurance peo- 
ple generally, most of whom, I am véry 
happy to say, are broad enough between 
the eyes to appreciate the good work 
which the great Metropolitan is doing. 

I am sure, too, that the Metropolitan 
will profit by this unselfish campaign. 

I am basing my statement upon the 
experience of the Detroit Life, my own 
company, here in Michigan. Our or- 
ganization operates exclusively in the 
State of Michigan. In the last two 
ears we have more than doubled our 
usiness. I do not hesitate to say that 
I am very certain that at least 35 per 
cent of this increc=~ has come about 
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through the proper use of newspaper 
ony 

I feel certain that our general agency 
force, and I know that the president of 
our company, Mr. M. E. O'brien, agree 
with me in this statement. We have 
been compelled by necessity to limit our 

ublicity work to the State of Michigan 

his has given us an opportunity to 
conduct our intensive campaign along 
very definite lines. : 

So successfully has our advertising 
campaign worked out that we plan on an 
expenditure of four times our original 
outlay, for newspaper advertising, just 
as soon as we are in our new home 
office building down town, and able to 
take care of the increased business 
which we are sure will come from the 
advertising. 

_ When started to dictate this lette: 
it was with the simple thought of e 
pressing my great appreciation of that 
editorial, and to take the opportunity 
to commend the Metropolitan for its 
self-abnegation in this advertising cam 
paign. 

hile I am writing you, I want to 
take this other opportunity of telling you 
that for a period of eighteen years, | 
always have enjoyed reading your maga 
zine. For most of this period I was en 
gaged in newspaper work. I have been 
in the life insurance business now for 
a period of three years, but I maintain 
my interest in your publication. 

I can’t help telling you that I have 
followed your style of makeup in the 
“Detroit Life Bulletin,” which we pub- 
lish monthly. There is something 
about it that always struck me as par 
ticularly advantageous. That is, the 
ease with which the type is read in your 
magazine. 

I suppose it is a matter of supreme 
indifference to you whether one of your 
Michigan readers approves of your edi 
torial policy or not, but nevertheless, | 
feel that while I am writing you I ought 
to express mv appreciation of the very 
high class editorial attitude you always 
have maintained, and of the great work 
you are doing for the uplifting and uv 
building of high class intellectual inde 
pendence in the advertising business. 

Homer Guck, 
Assistant to the President. 


Northwestern University Ap- 
points H. M. Morgan 


Herbert M. Morgan has been ap 
pointed lecturer and director in charge 
of the advertising course of the North 
western University School of Com 
merce, Chicago. 

Mr. Morgan, as reported in Print 
ers’ Ink of September 14, recently re- 
signed as an officer of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Co. to become vice-presi 
dent and treasurer of Johnson, Read & 
Company, Chicago. 


Joins “The Farm Journal” 
Staff at Chicago 


Buel E. Hutchinson, formerly with 
the Monroe Calculating Machine Com 
nany, has ioined the selling staff in the 
Chicago office of The Farm Journal. 
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"99,214 


| in SUNDAY circulation 
| during 1 year 


More than twice 
the gain of the 
principal compet- 
itor in St. Louis. 


Probably a new 
record among 
long-established 
newspapers. 


Sooo es 


Sunday Average 
August 1922: 


261,030 


(This figure gives penet after bg A unsold 
: papers, spoiled in Press Room, left ov ed, regis- 


ia 


tered on the presses but not P-- toe to the “the Matt Room.) 


Globe-Memocrat 


St. Louis’ Larges Daily 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
F. St. J. Richards GuyS.Osborn J. S. Stolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 


| Associated American Newspapers, Paris 
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‘“‘What : 


farm women | 
are 
buying’’ 


The article under this heading, 
one of the most important 
chapters in a new booklet in 
the FARM AND HOME series, 
was prepared by Ilena M. Bailey 
of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, one of the lead- 
ing Government's authorities 
on the home economics of 
rural life. 


This remarkably illuminating 
discussion of how farm families 
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feel about household labor- 
saving equipment is a digest 
of hundreds of letters received 
by FARM AND HOME from 
its readers. 


It is part of a general presenta- 
tion of a greatly misunder- 
stood subject—the part the 
woman takes in farm pur- 
chases. 


The title of the booklet is “The 
Farmer’s Partner Is His Wife.” 
Ask for your copy today. 


FARM*"FiOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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—when you have the opportunity 










to travel and see all sorts of 
cities—large cities and small 
with many palatial homes and 
the evidence of ready money 
everywhere— 








—and you know that practi- 
cally everybody reads the local 
Newspapers every day— 







—that a comparative few buy 
different magazines occasion- 
ally— 







—then you appreciate best the 
sales policy of those companies 
which select specific markets 
where they have distribution, 
where business conditions are 
good— 






—and advertise in daily News- 
papers. 





Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City New York San Francisco 





















Star Salesmen Poor Executives ? 


Not Often! 
Many Examples May Be Cited to Prove the Contrary 
By T. J. Young 


closed the greatest August record 
of its history. The executives on 


HILE a recent article in 

Printers’ Ink has presented 
strong arguments against the star 
salesman as an executive, I think 
there are many who will agree 
with me that the failure is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Prove it? Sure. 

The policy of the National Cash 
Register Company is familiar to 
most salesmen and advertising 
men; the writer’s knowledge of it 
is based on a connection covering 
almost eight years, and a present 
intimate contact with a few of its 
executives. No, we're not going 
to repeat the story of Hugh Chal- 
mers’ success, though therein is 
example number one. 

The N. C. R. Co. has the United 
States field divided into several 
sections and under the direction of 
a section sales manager who has 
been a sales agent of the first 
class. 

Big offices, such as are located 
in New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, each of which has from 
twenty-five to one hundred sales- 
men, working their own slices of 
these big fields, are each under 
the direction of a man who has 
earned his spurs as a seller of cash 
registers in many places. 

Are they executives? They are. 
To direct cash register salesmen 
requires protean ability; stern atti- 
tude here, sympathy there, inspira- 
tion somewhere else, for selling 
National cash registers is not the 
easy life some of us would i imagine 
and many’s the week the “breaks” 
seem all against the strongest. 

Fifteen years ago “wise” judges 
shook their heads and assured all 
within earshot that the N. C. R. 
Co. had reached its maximum sales 
volume, yet records have been 
broken almost each year since. 
The present year to date has pro- 
duced business beyond the record 
of the first eight months of last 
year and the company has just 
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the firing Jine are former field 
salesmen who have been through 
the gruelling mill of door-to-door 
missionary work, and they are 
also responsible for an office force 
and office records almost equal to 
that of a good-sized wholesale 
house, in the bargain. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
(formerly the California Asso- 
ciated Raisin Company) picks star 
salesmen for district managers. 
Watch the way these men are 
working each to make his district 
produce better than its quota of 
business to move the 300,000 tons 
of raisins the association will 
market between Sept. 1, 1922 and 
Sept. 1, 1923. In February of this 
year this organization sent a 
former star salesman and district 
manager to London to manage the 
British territory. That man is 
more than a live salesman because 
he boarded the steamer determined 
to learn British notions from his 
men over there as well as teach 
them how to sell more raisins. Is 
he succeeding? The figures show- 
ing the increase in the Sun-Maid 
Raisin sales over there may be 
had for the asking. 

I can go on indefinitely citing 
facts to prove that most star sales- 
men may be developed into star 
executives if the house pclicy is 
built that way. Most of the time 
it isn’t. 

SALES EXPERIENCE AN ASSET FOR 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


Let us take a look at our own 
advertising field. I have before me 
one of a series of short, snappy 
newspaper advertisements being 
run by a Philadelphia advertis- 
ing agency. This one says “we 
were salesmen ourselves and under- 
stand the problems of the sales- 
man.” The agency enjoys a nice 
billing and is growing. We know 
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a number of successful agency 
executives who were able to earn 
a good living as salesmen. To 
digress here, I frankly believe the 
day is not far distant when the 
agency plans man who cannot 
point to a record and experience 
as a salesman in the field among 
dealers will find that his “plans” 
will not get by because he does 
not understand the important 
dealer angle first hand. 

There is an advertising manager 
—a misleading title for a publica- 
tion space sales manager—on a 
great Eastern newspaper who, in 
his more than forty-two years’ 
connection with the daily has 
touched every step from office boy 
up. He has sold classified, resort 
and display and his record of busi- 
ness secured stood for a long 
while. Is he a _ successful ex- 
ecutive? Ask the staff and 
analyze lineage figures of that 
newspaper over a period of years, 
particularly the last decade. There 
is a newspaper advertising manager 
in New York in his early forties 
who always drove himself at high 
pressure throughout .his career 
from the time he left home on 
the Eastern Shore to pull door 
bells for “Furnished Rooms” ad- 
vertisements for a Philadelphia 
newspaper right on up through his 
years as a representative in the 
national field. The “railbirds” 
maybe never fancied him as an 
executive because selling was as 
much a part of his daily life as 
this three meals. He is deliver- 
ing executive service of a high 
order. 

Your salesman likes to feel that 
the fellow over him is capable at 
least of as good work as himself 
and has experience behind him. 
Many salesmen have been accused 
of not being enthusiasts about 
advertising when the fact of the 
matter is that they may have not 
been fully convinced that the men 
who planned, prepared and placed 
it were other than stoop- shouldered 
theorists for the most part. Take a 
credit manager, or a stenographer 
of the male persuasion who has 
become glorified with the title of 
secretary to the sales manager, or 
some such man whose sole know- 
ledge of selling has been gained 
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by attending the factory conven- 
tions, listening to the boss, reading 
“How to Become a Star Sales- 
man,” “Letters That Bring Home 
the Bacon” or partaking fully of 
the “Psychology and Physiology 
for Sales Success” correspondence 
course, and make him a district 
manager—yes, it has been done— 
and of course his “latent talent” 
will suffice to overcome the lack 
of contact and lack of experience 
that salesmen expect to find in 
a superior. I leave it to the boys 
who are out on the job in their 
territories hustling to fill the 
envelopes each evening with the 
kind of written matter that keeps 
the factory chimney smoking. 

The house is to blame in most 
instances if the star salesman fails 
as an executive. Some men are 
not temperamentally fitted, it is 
true, but many houses fail to keep . 
before their men the opportunities © 
that are theirs for executive sales 
positions. The percentage oi 
failures with the really big houses 
is relatively small. The big pack- 
ing houses, the great soap ..: 
facturing houses and important 
specialty concerns have managerial 
ability always available because 
their salesmen know the chances 
are there. 

The writer has been in the selling 
field only eighteen years and pos- 
sibly has been fortunate to see 
many successful salesmen-execu- 
tives and but few failures. He 
oa reading Printers’ INK in 


Yes, we probably could go on 
for a hundred pages with concrete 
examples and still not be stuck 
for material to prove our case. 
It’s all in how the picking is done 
by the house and much depends 
on the manner in which the house 
prepares its salesmen for the 
bigger job. 





Newspapers Appoint 
Representative 


The Paris, Tex., News and the Peeks 
kill, N. Y., Star ‘have appointed Frank 
R. Northrup, New York, publishers’ rep 
resentative, as their national represen 
tatives 

The Peekskill, N. Y., Star, a six-day 
newspaper, was ‘but recently established 
Richard Coon is editor and_ publisher 
and Albert Layman is advertising man 
ager. 
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Court Decisions 
arising between buyer and seller 
of ore in every case since 1860, 
to the best of our knowledge, 
have been settled on the basis 
of the weekly metal quotations 
of Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press. 


Contracts 


between producer and buyer of 
ore invariably are based upon 
the weekly metal quotations 
of Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press. 


This authoritative publication 
reaches approximately 95 per 
cent of the men in the metal- 
mining industry who exercise 
purchasing power. 


Convincing evidence, you 
will agree, of its value as an 
advertising medium. 


Engineering & Mining 
Journal-Press 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Washington 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
London 
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Teaching Economy in Meat Buying 
by Advertising » 


In Newspaper Advertising Cleveland Meat Dealers Spread Knowledge 
of Price and Palatability of Cheaper Cuts 


UTCHERS in Cleveland, act- 

ing in unison under the name 
of the Cleveland Meat Council, 
are using newspaper advertising 
to sell meat on a value basis in- 
stead of a fashion basis. Know- 
ing that not only the bride but 


tasty 
the bride and the 
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the less known, but 
nutritious, cuts ' 
of meat. 


meats. The purpose of the ad- 
vertising has been stated thus: 

“Men who make a business of 
marketing meats have long recog- 
nized the fact that the public is 
familiar with only a few of the 
many choice cuts. 


“There Is No Substitgte For Meat” 


SHIN BONE 


n/ 


80c a Pound 


THAT WOULD BE THE PRICE if every family 
insisted on having Shin Bone for soup meat. 

There are many parts of a beef that are even more tender and 

than Porterhouse or Sirloin, but we find year after year that both 


i housewife are rejudiced in favor of a 


few popular cuts, or hesitate to try out new. 
Experimenting with some of these less known cuts will prove a 
genuine pleasure, not only as a change of menu, but in proving that 
meat that costs less is often worth more and contains more protein. 
Increasing demand for less known cuts will also tend to equalize prices. 





TOP PORTION OF ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER PAGES, SHOWING HOW ARGUMENT IS FOLLOWED 
THROUGH TO ITS CONCLUSION 


the experienced housekeeper buys 
only about four popular cuts of 
meats, this group of butchers is 
using advertising to tell of “meat 
bargains” that are possible be- 
cause a lamb is not all legs -and 
chops, a steer is not all porter- 
house steaks, nor a pig all pork 
chops. 

Price is, of course, the primary 
appeal. But the advertising is 
not in reality “bargain price” copy, 
but rather educational. It is en- 
deavoring to explain and teach 
that the secret of real meat econ- 
omy is in learning the proper 
methods of selecting and cooking 


“As a consequence the burden 
of price has been placed on these 
few portions known to the buy- 
ing public. The Cleveland Meat 
Council believes that a broader 
knowledge of the many other lus- 
cious portions, with which the 
consumer is not so familiar, will 
have the effect of equalizing prices, 
and to this end the public is in- 
vited to give its hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

“The digestibility and nutri- 
tiousness of meats do not depend 
on the cut. A cut from the 
shoulder digests as readily as one 
from the loin. 
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ADVERTISERS 
Are Using More Space in 
ST. LOUIS NEWSPAPERS 


I N St Louis many old advertis- 
ers are increasing their ap- 
propriations. Many new adver- 
tisers are making their appear- 
ance. The amount of advertis- 
ing placed by both in St. Louis 
newspapers during August, 1922, 
swelled by 353,157 agate lines, 
the total amount placed during 
the same month 1921.* 


This fact is significant. It indi- 
cates the awakening on the part 
of merchants and manufacturers 
of that “go after it” spirit, which 
not only gets business but cre- 
ates it. It proves, conclusively, 
that— 


Business Is Good in St. Louis 


ledge 
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*55%, or 195,375 lines, of this in- 
- crease in total volume of advertising, 
was placed in The St. Louis Star. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


don’t say “Paper”—say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered. 











National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Upsetting {\p 
a Circulationy 
Jallacy~ 


ANY advertising men believe that the Americal... 
public will not read in hot weather. They expect; 00 
Magazine circulation to drop during the Summer month 


But Norman Hapgood, International Editor, and 
Will Bradley, Genius of Art and Typography, havg 
proven them all wrong. 


By the sheer pulling power of its editorial conten 
the circulation demands of Hearst’s International have... y, 
compelled this increase of print orders—from 281,000 jq™posto" 
May to 401,000 in September. It has been a steady climt _— 
—without a single boost by additional price concessions. Pevela 


hicage 
Hapgood’s policy, “Have fun while you read, but knowgB Fra 
something when you get through,” has increased subscrip{K’)." 
tion sales 100% over the Summer months of 1921. It has 
increased newsstand sales from 233,000 in May to 327,000%°"' ”* 
in September. - 


Entire credit is due to the authors and artists who fil 
the pages of Hearst’s International—and to the intelligence 
of the reading public who, regardless of weather, prejudice 
or price (35 cents), will buy the magazine they want. 
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Y, 
Hearst's [nternational } 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
NORMAN HAPGOOD, Editor. 


Foresighted Buyers Will Pay Less#for 
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f rw Then note a few facts which carry their own significance 
to the advertiser who knows the purchasing power of 
families that buy a 35-cent magazine. 





nerica 


irculation increased print orders from 281,000 in May to 
€xpecti/, 000 in September. 
nonth 





Subscription Sales Increased 100% over Summer Months in1921. 


ewsstand Sales Increased from 233,000 in May to 327,000 
n September. 
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he first nine buying centers in the The nine progressive steps resulting 
country demand these increases: from Norman Hapgood’s editing: 





nten 
| have May Sept. me a 6 6 ss 3 sf ee 
AVGNew York . . 14,500 38,693 MMos sks.. oe 
,000 ; Boston . « « 3,095 6,050 my 4. ‘ ° 390,000 
cli Philadelphia . 2,408 6,150 August ; , . 395,000 
CUM eroit . . . 3,055 10,450 September . . . 401,000 
sions, Mleveland . . 1,733 6,850 October. . . . . 425,000 
hicago . . 8,522 13,750 November . . . .. . 460,000 
> knowspan Francisco 5,000 7,300 December . . . . . . 490,000 
DSCri osAngeles . 6,015 7,257 aaa 
cae t.Louis . . 1,459 4,542 February . ... . . 555,000 
t has 
27 OE our new sstands in Grand Central Station, New York, sold 235 copies of Hearst’s 
‘ nternationalin May. They sold 1,275 in August. 
our newsstands in Pennsylvania Station, New York, sold 300 copies in May. 


They sold 2,150 in August. 


The Ward & Gow newsstands on the subway and elevated stations, New York, 
old 600 copies ir May. They sold 2,050 copies in August. 


tho fil 
igence 
judice 
want, 





This happened in Summer when circula- 
tion is supposed to be hard to hold, now— 


Wher. Umer Comes~! 


| Hearst's International 


A LIBERAL-EDUCATION 
NORMAN HAPGOOD, Editor 


ess#for Space than Those Who Wait. 
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“But the flavor, digestibility 
and shrinkage are dependent upon 
right cooking. A well-known au- 
thority says her experience has 
proved that the highest percentage 
of edible meat has been obtained 
from meat loaf made from neck, 
chuck, plate or flank, with braised 
beef a close second, in tenderness, 
tastiness and economy. 

“Our chief aim will be to em- 
phasize the fact that the less 
known cuts of meat can be pre- 
pared without much effort, and at 
the same time offer a more attrac- 
tive, appetizing and nutritious 
piéce de résistance.” 

Recipes, so grouped and typo- 
graphically arranged that when 
clipped they can be fitted in an 
ordinary size cookbook, appear 
in each advertisement. These 
recipes teach the housekeeper how 
to make palatable and inviting 
dishes from “the cheaper but just 
as nutritious and succulent cuts” 
such as beef short ribs, rump 
roast, neck bone, flank steak, neck 
stew brisket beef, pig hock and 
shoulder lamb. Attention is 
called to the fact that a booklet 
of recipes will be sent on request. 

There is a number of other 
points to be found in the copy. 
Each advertisement carries at its 
head in quotation marks the state- 
ment “There is no substitute for 
meat.” In this there is evidence 
of need of offsetting the efforts 
of vegetarians made at the ex- 
pense of meat. News is given, 
such as this boxed statement, that 
appeared in one advertisement: 
“According to our policy of keep- 
ing the public informed on the 
trend of the market the Cleveland 
Meat Council advises you that 
Hams are now 15 to 20 per cent 
cheaper than they were thirty 
days ago.” 

Each advertisement gives the 
names and addresses of the mem- 
bers of the Council, carries a re- 
production of the emblem and 
urges the reader to look for this 
emblem in the window of a 
butcher-shop before buying. 

Full-page copy is used once a 
week, and the campaign will cover 
a period of twenty-six weeks. 

It is advertising that has all the 


INK Sept. 21, 1922 
earmarks of altruism, and, indeed, 
is altruistic from the point of 
view of making the meat-bill of 
the public lighter. There can be 
no doubt of its value to the retail 
butcher who knows that a lamb 
is not all legs and chops, a steer 
not all porterhouse steaks and a 
pig not all pork chops. 





Benton Hopkins with H. L. 
Rackliff Co. 


Benton Hopkins has joined The H 
Rackliff Company, Cleveland, autom 
tive marketing counselor, as advertisin, g 
counselor. r. Hopkins was formerly 
advertising manager of the Denby Mo 
tor Truck Company, Detroit, Cleveland 
branch manager of the H. H. Robert 
son Company of Pittsburgh and adver- 
tising manager of The Austin Company, 
Cleveland. 





Pineglow Shampoo Using Full 
Pages 

The Sanitas Company, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is putting on an intensive sales 
campaign for “Pineglow Shampoo,” 
using full pages in the newspapers. 
After describing the qualities of the 
roduct, the names of the dealers are 
isted and a combination offer played 
up. This copy will run for four 
months, then stop for a month over the 
holidays, and be revived in the spring 
and run heavily again during the 
summer. 





Alumni Advertise Institute’s 
Anniversary 


The Alumni Committee of the Bay 
Path Institute, Springfield, Mass., used 
newspaper advertising to announce the 
institute’s twenty-fifth anniversary and to 
invite all former students and employees 
to a celebration of the. event. The copy 
said: “Efforts have been made to reach 
everybody. If you have not received 
an invitation, know that we want you 
for the big time. Don’t miss it.” 





National Campaign for Nell 
Brinkley Hair Wavers 


The MHayes-Meserole Manufacturine 
Company, Milford, Conn., is planning « 
national campaign to advertise its Nel! 
Brinkley Hair Wavers. General publi 
cations and business papers will be 
used. 





Cleveland Oil Company Ad- 
vances C. L. Wilson 


C. L. Wilson, who has been New 
England sales manager for The Manu 
facturers Oil & Grease Company, Cleve 
land, is now in general charge of sales 
with headquarters at Cleveland. 
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Local Dealers Know! 









in local display advertising 


The Detroit News 
Leads the Country 


For the first six months of 1922 











SIX-DAY Lines SEVEN-DAY Lines 


Detroit News...... 6,193,586 Detroit News...... 7,883,736 
Chicago News...... 5,663,644 Washington Star... 7,549,720 
Los Angeles Exp... 5,637,450 Los Angeles Times. 7,105,098 
Washington Star... 5,545,467 BM. FJ. BeBe coves 6,948,592 
Los Angeles Herald 5,513,536 Chicago Tribune... 6,731,451 


(Figures from “National Advertising,” August issue) 















Since the consolidatien of the De- 
troit Journal The News exceeds 


| 275,000 Net Paid Circulation. 







TheDetroitNews : 


Two and a Half Times Nearest Competing Week Day 
Circulation in Detroit and Vicinity. 


Largest Sunday Circulation in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 
Only Detroit Evening Paper With Associated Press Franchise. 
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Address Mother and Baby Department,COM FOR 
Augusta, Maine, and be sure to give your f 
Names will not be publish 





up a 


name and address. 


Glandular Enlargements of Babi 


N taking this subject for our talk t 
do so in answer to the m 
inguiries in regard to swollen glands 
We appreciate the fact that 
is a large subject to discuss in this d 
artment, and also that we can only 
ew of the man 
ings, but hope to offer advice and suggestic 
elpful and enable mothers to tre 
or procure treatment for their babies, if afflict 


month, we 


babies. 


that will be 


Through the 
umns of this 
partment our D 
tor’s advice rege 
ing maternity ¢ 
child welfare 
be given free in 
swer to «uestig 
by our subscribe 
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W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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million mothers 
aT 














Ji giv’ depend so much on the age and size 
aby that it do.s not seem advisable to sug- 
dose 
at avy time you notice that your baby has 
vollen uland or glands, get busy and find out 
cause, and treat and remove it. v(( ( 
not be patient and wait, thinking the baby A> 
. something it will outgrow, as this is a fo 4f@e=— 
0 vicious thing to do. a A 
hese glands have a function and something 
enting this function being carried out a\S 


must come to their aid and relief. LZ 
bject, next month, Do Babies Inherit D - 
et Y - 


Questions and Answers 
erMaTisM.—I have had a lame wrist and thumb % 
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1 free oor months but thought it would go away when 

“CC 1h Ge ome a month ago, as it did when my two-year- 
) (ucstiaoy was born. My physician calls it neuritis, Will Bee 
sulscribemeve cause and cure? * 
COMFOR Mus. J. H., Philipsburg, Mont. | 944 ¢ni 
> your f We think you have a form of rheumatism,’ but I op 
> publishdet see how it has any connection with your ee. she v 

, but is caused by acid condition of blood. ld pam 








st that you take ten-grain doses of sodium sal- 
te, after meals, three times a day, drink plenty of 
, avoid acids, Locally, should rub on Iodex, and 
some on cloth under bandage. 

sy SWEATS.—What can I do'for my ten-months- 
by who sweats all the time night and day, has a 
ng in chest and cough? - He weighs twenty-five 
is, but has not gai in weigh 

still nursing him. “ 
‘ontinued sweatin 
ular sw tes that your by 
ming it. §&, 
diet with 
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iS and Success . - 

Ne NEW YOKK OFF.Ck: 105] Assn nad, 

vex WALTER B. JENKINS, Jc., Representative 

CHICAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Bidg, 

FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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A sales territory that 
justifies 110,000 daily |» 
newspaper circulation |, 


KLAHOMA CITY, with its 115,- plat 
000 population, may be a relatively carr 
small sales unit. But what of the ux 

half-million population within a sixty-mile ee 

radius, all closely tied from a merchandis- ‘s7” 
ing standpoint to Oklahoma’s “key city”? 


Surely a market, at once so expansive and 
yet so undeniably one, a market of 500,000 comm 
population, justifies unusual advertising hire 
coverage. teres 


This market is intensively covered by adue 
only two newspapers, the Oklahoman play 
(mornings) and the Times (evenings). is on 
No other metropolitan newspapers reach a 
this territory until hours after these two visua 


have been delivered and read. name 
signa 


Naturally, the Oklahoman and Times clusic 
thoroughly dominate in this area as well as plate, 
influence buying in a radius up to 100 miles. nee 
Where is there another similar market so "4B, 
completely covered by two newspapers at questi 
such low cost? — 

0 
into 


The Oklahoman and Times Development De- ment 
partment is prepared to furnish intelligent _ 
merchandising service and market data to er 


Am 
never 
ory 


in 


users of these two newspapers. 


lead 
lose 


7 “the 
OKLAROMAN &TIMES |: 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. 
truc 


REPRESENTED BY pear 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY _ |;.. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSASCITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO diff 
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DVERTISING of the Heinz 
£\ Company is upsetting a few 
traditions in the matter of name- 
- e display. Half-page sizes 
arry the name Heinz, all caps, at 
the very top, with a repetition in 
smaller size elsewhere in the ad- 
vertisement and the well-known 
“57” as the concluding feature. 

Unquestionably, the first thing 
you see is the name. It over- 
shadows everything else in the 
composition, including a_ large 
bottle in facsimile and a charming 
illustration containing figure in- 
terest. 

No less than eighty per cent of 
advertising holds the name dis- 
play to the bottom position, and it 
is one of the traditions of the pro- 
fession. 

“That is where it belongs,” the 
visualizer will assure you. 7 
name-plate is a signature and 
signatures are attached to the con- 
clusion of a letter. The name- 
plate, because of its weight, solidi- 
fies the composition, terminates it 
authoritatively. 

“But there is a more serious 
question involved; the name-plate 
arouses no unusual curiosity, has 
no great power to lead the reader 
into the body of the advertise- 
ment. This is entirely the prov- 
ince of the headline. A _ single 
phrase, well handled, can make 
people eager to see what follows. 
A mere company name would 
never accomplish this. 

“Therefore, when a name-plate 
lead off the advertisement, you 
lose that first opening opportunity 


to win your audience, to interest 
it, tc insinuate a desire to com- 
plete the message.” 


But we do not find this always 
true, however sound it may ap- 





pear. There are exceptions, with 
muc!) depending upon how the 
disp!:y is constructed in all of its 
different parts, including illustra- 


PRANA fi, INUMAS, 


The Best Position for the 
Name-Plate 


Advantageous Location Largely Dependent Upon Other Units of the 
Advertisement 


By W. Livingston Larned 


tion, border and arrangement of 
sub-heads, 

The Heinz series has a serious 
mission. It starts with an object 
in mind. That name Heinz must 
be made compelling for a cam- 
paign. It is veritable poster dis- 
play. 

The Heinz campaign carries a 
headline directly beneath the name- 
plate: “Every drop awakens 
flavor,” therefore the whetting of 
the appetite for the text is not 
lost—it is merely put in second 
position. 

There are advocates of the idea 
that the name of the maker or the 
product should be made the equiv- 
alent of the sign on a store. The 
advertising space is a retail shop, 
after a fashion, and the hanging 
et the shingle is a logical thing 
to do. 


TOP-POSITION TECH NIQUE 


It seems to be advisable, when a 
vivid display of the name tops off 
the space, to build the remainder 
of the composition with infinite 
care. Illustrations should be so 
placed as to reach well up to this 
top position and clearly suggest 
the character of the thing adver- 
tised. 

The hand-lettered name-plate 
for top spaces is preferable, and 
where such lettering is of a pic- 
torial, interesting, unusual char- 
acter, so much the better. 

Advertising pages in these days 
are among its most interesting de- 
partments, well written, often edu- 
cational and sometimes more 
beautifully, adequately illustrated 
than any fiction story or reader 
article. There is no valid reason 
for believing that people must be 
led by a ring in their nose up to, 
and into, an advertising campaign. 
The manufacturer has a story to 
tell, an important story. He tells 
it entertainingly, for the most 
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part. There always was a fallacy 
in the idea of the masked, hood- 
ed and cloaked advertisement, 
dressed to deceive and attempting 
to conceal its identity in every 
way. 

The tendency to place the main 
illustration at the top of a com- 
position has, in a 
sense, militated 
against any force- 
ful name-plate 
here. For the 
heavy lettering, 
bearing down upon 
such pictures, does 
them injury. Also, 
so many of these 
pictures are mean- 
ingless without a 
descriptive head- 
line. 

If the name of 
the product or its 
makers, therefore, 
tops off the space, 
some special ar- 
rangement of the 
pictorial element 
is necessary. 

In order to give 
the bottom posi- 
tion name-plate the 
added interest that 
it might lack if it 
were mere letter- 
ing, advertisers are 
discovering the ad- 
vantage. of tying 
it up with illus- 
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The Yale & Towne Mig. Co. 
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the centre, or three-quarters down, 
or made quite small in boxes and 
built into the illustrative fea- 
tures. Yet at no time was the 
value of continuity lost. This “con- 
tinuity idea,” perhaps, has been 
stressed to too great an extent. 
The actual mode and style of 
lettering a name- 
plate should not 
vary, as sometimes 
occurs in different 
pieces of a cam- 
paign. It should 
remain a fixture. 
When a trained 
advertising man 
took charge of the 
plans of a well- 
known firm, he 
found that the firm 
name had been 
used for years 
in a remarkable 
variety of styles. 
There was one 
form for letter 
heads, another for 
advertising, an- 
other for labels on 
containers, etc. 
There is no rea- 
son for this, no 
excuse. Settle upon 
one standardized 
style of name-plate 
and keep to it al- 
ways, and for all 
purposes. Then 
the public eye will 

































trative themes, 
minor, perhaps, 
but nevertheless an 
embellishment of 
practical value. 

Place the name-plate where you 
will, Anything which tends to 
manufacture fixed laws for adver- 
tising is harmful and should be 
discouraged. We need variety. 
Every advertising campaign 
profits by the distinctiveness and 
the individuality of every other 
campaign. 

We recently looked over the 
proofs of an extensive advertis- 
ing schedule, where the name dis- 
play was not the same as to posi- 
tion in any two pieces of copy. 
Sometimes it was at the top, 
sometimes at the bottom, again in 


EFFECTIVE COMPOSITION WITH 
NAME EMPHASIZED FIRST OF ALL 








grow accustomed 
to it, familiar with 
its very form. 

There is one 
point in favor of the name-plate 
at the top, as an occasional relief 
from the set style: it has a 
tendency to prevent substitution. 
We make purchases—or should 
—by name. The name is the 
thing. And when you place this 
name as the leader, the first eye- 
catcher, you are selling your 
product, by the most direct adver- 
tising route. 

Quite often it happens that an 
advertiser will originate a settled 
style of border, into which, at the 
top, the name is hand-drawn, and 
in a fixed position. It is always 
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PINK BALLOONS—AND GREEN ONES 


THE OTHER DAY we Overheard a solicitor tell a long 
circumstantial story of the wonderful things his 
advertising agency did in making millions of dollars 
for various clients. 

The clients did not have to contribute anything— 
these pregnant advertising and selling ideas came 
out of the agent’s inner consciousness. 

And not one of us had a pin, so we watched him 
walk away with all his balloons bobbing gloriously 
in the breeze—and still full of gas. 

We do not work that way. We turn to our 
clients—for help, inspiration, cooperation. 

And to the salesmen for the results of their 
experience in the field. 

And to the retail dealers for their observation of 
consumer tendencies. 

In fact, we feel safe in taking a move only after 
we are sure that we have not overlooked a single 
bet anywhere along the line. 





CALKINS &° HOLDEN, INC. 


250 Firrn Avenue, New Yorx City 
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of the display is radically changed, 
from advertisement to advertise- 
The plan, well handled, 
works out satisfactorily. 

Then again, there is the method 


ment. 


of so wording 
and planning the 
headline, that it 
automatically car- 
ries with it the 
name-plate. It may 
be enlarged, fea- 
tured and given 
striking character- 
istics, although 
still combining 
with headline lure. 

The eye, nat- 
urally, looks to 
the upper portion 
of the display, first 
of all. If, there- 
fore, the name- 
plate is considered 
a forceful selling 
argument— which 
it often is—the top 
position carries 
still another argu- 
ment in its favor. 

The top-position 
name-plate very 
often forces the il- 
lustration, as we 
have suggested, to 
the lower haif of 
the composition. 
Good enough! It 
makes for better 
balance of interest 
in the advertising 
sections, where 
stupid beliefs have 
said that the pic- 
ture must always 
be kept at the top. 
This has been dis- 
proved so many 
times. 

One of the most 
successful small- 
space campaigns 
ever conducted for 
a manufacturing 
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Such a Relief— 
always to know what to do! 


Iv thousands of nurseries today, when Baby presents 

a new problem—and any baby possesses an infinite 
capacity for puzzling poor mothers to the point of dis- 
traction—Aunt Belle’s Baby Book is the ever ready 
reference which rarely fails to give the right answer 

It literally tells all you need to know about a baby— 
all the little troubles about which you cannot consult a 
doctor yet which must be properly solved if Baby is to 
grow into a strong, healthy child 

We ere delighted to be able to send you this wonderful 
book for only 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) because it 
enables us to explain in a simple, practical way how 
hecessary it to use on baby an absolutely pure talcum, 
correctly combined with mild antiseptics and possecsing 
greater adhesive quality than has ordinary talc 

And also because, after reading Aunt Belle’s scientific 
explanation of the marvelous virtue of Kora-Konia, it is 
hardly possible that you would deprive Baby of the com- 
fort and skin health which Kora-Konia insures. 

Kora-Konia 1s not a talcum but is a remarkable com- 
bination of healing and protective agents which places on 
inflamed skin a velvety film of powder that clings for a 
long time, protecting while it heals. It is amazingly 
efficent for cases of prickly heat, chafing, diaper or 
teething rashes and other skin irritations. 

We hope you will send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) 
at once for your copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book 


THe Mennen Company 


337 CENTRAL AVENUE 
Newark. M.J. U.S.A. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL QUEBEC 





firm, 


MENNEN’S USE OF SIGNATURE NEAR 
THE MIDDLE OF THE 
ADVERTISEMENT 


was a_ ber 17. 


series of “memory bullets” of one- 


column, three-inch reminders, kept 
constantly before the public in a 
wide list of mediums. 
and the character of the product 
composed the entire message. Its 
influence was felt at the point of 


The name 








United Advertising Corporati 
to Hold Convention 


‘The United Advertising Corporation 
will hold a general Eastern sales con 
om at New York, September 19 and 
? 
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contact —the retail store — where 
that name was voiced in no un- 
certain terms. 

The teasing, curiosity-arousing 
headline, given top position, |ias 


its advantages, and 
we will not arcue 
against this, but 
it is equally true 
that a trade name 
that is a household 
word, should come 
in for its fair 
share of promi- 
nence. 

Put it at the top, 
when you please, 
making it more im- 
portant than pic- 
ture or package or 
the story of the 
particular piece of 


copy. There are 
no ethical objec- 
tions, and _ the 


sound business 
arguments in_ its 
favor are many. 





Joins James H. 
Rothschild 


H. Malcom Froh 
has joined the New 
York office of James 
H. Rothschild & As 
sociates, He was for 
merly with Pyle & 
MacLaren and _ had 
been a field represen 
tative of the Pennsyl- 


vania State Branch of 
the United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


Death of 
Anthony Will 


Anthony Will, vice 
president of the Syra 
cuse Evening Journal 
Company, and _presi- 
dent ard general man 
ager of the Will & 
Baumer Company, 
candle manufacturers, 
Syracuse, die in 
Syracuse on Septem 


He was 58 years old. 
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MILLION ENROL 
IN PUBLIC 
SUHOOLS 


Five New Buildings and Addi- 
tions to Old Ones Relieve 
Congestion. 
nte. 
An estimated number of 17000,000 
pupils ar inding the first day 
of the season today in the city's 
public schools, 
Five new buildings erected ander 
the Hylan regime helped consider 
ably ‘to relieve the congestion. 
Besides, additions to old schools 
and erection of small portab'e 


















From the New York 
Evening Journal, 
Sept. 12, 1922 











ns. 
The Mayor has also stated 
@ to. 


id yourealize _ 
there were 1000000 of em? 


Take your pencil and figure what a tremendous potential such a vast 
multitude offers manufacturers who sell the hundred and one items of 
clothing, food and luxury merchandise which parents have to buy for 
these young ones. 

And remember how strong an influence the children of your own 
family exert in the selection of articles they want you to buy for them. 

You reach both parent and child in a home paper like the NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL, because its editorial features are of wide enough 
appeal to interest every member of the family, and because it is pur- 
chased by four of every ten people who buy any evening paper in New 
York—giving advertisers the largest daily circulation in America. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest Daily Circulation in A merica— 
And at 3c a Copy 
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Duluth (98,917) 





Brainerd (9.99!) 
Fergus Falls (7,581) e 
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°ATHE FARMER (38 


| INNESOTA has a total population of 2,395,125. -Of this 


















number, 940,373, or 39.4%, live in 27 cities of 5,000 or 

more population. This is the so-called “city trade’’—but 

early half of the business done in these cities is with farm folks. 

Merchants in 665 cities and towns of less than 5,000 popula- 

ion depend on farmers for 65% to 95% of their trade. They 

tock what the farmer buys. And the farmer buys the goods 

eknows. Get acquainted with him through consistent adver- 
ising in THE FARMER. 









innesota’s Markets are More than 


alf Rural—Reach them through 
HE FARMER (St. Paul) 


Three-fourths of Minnesota’s dairy farmers are subscribers to THE FARMER. 
heir cows create an average of more than $1,500,000 new wealth every 
eek, for which their owners collect in cash once each month or oftener. 
Manufacturers should help their northwestern distributors and dealers by 
ivertising in THE FARMER. 

Distributors and dealers find that it pays to stock and push goods adver- 
od in THE FARMER. 

Tue FARMER has analyzed your opportunity in Minnesota. The facts and 
ures developed are contained in a new 124 page book. A limited number 
copies are available. Sales and advertising managers may obtain copies 
ile they last. Better write todayl 





The Northwest’s Only Weekly Farm Paper 
WEBB PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


Eastern Representatives: Western Representatives: 
LLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
S Madison Ave., New York City 1109 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





ARGEST CIRCULATION—LOWEST COST— 
COVERING THE NORTHWEST 


| 
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Manufacturers who 
advertise in Buffalo, 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh— 


and not in Erie— 


are passing up a compact market- 
ing unit of 154,000 population 
which logically should be covered 
by salesmen traveling any one of 
the first three cities mentioned. 


One evening paper, the firmly 
established Erie Daily Times, so 
completely covers the market as 
to lower advertising expense and 
increase the real net profit. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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A Food Product That Is Sprinkling 
Its Way to Greater Sales Volume 


The Hills Brothers Company Is Increasing Its Sales Volume on 
Dromedary Cocoanut by Advertising a New Use—Sprinkling 


By James True 


A YOUNG lady from Virginia, 
+i one of a party of six who 
was dining at a New York hotel 
some weeks ago, laid down her 
spoon and turned to the gentle- 
man at her right. 

“You know,” she said, “this 
broth is very good, but I’m glad 
I'm going back home soon to get 
some more of the delicious catsup 
soup our old ‘mammy’ makes, I’ve 
found nothing half so good in 
New York.” 

She was speaking to one of the 
most successful advertising agents 
in the city. Surreptitiously, he 
made a note on his left cuff. 

“How does she make it?” he 
inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t know. But it’s 
made out of catsup, and it’s most 
tasteful and spicy and appetizing.” 

The last remark was overheard 
by the others, who demanded to 
know its subject. None of them 
had ever heard of catsup soup, 
but they all decided that it 
sounded interesting and that they 
would like to try it. The adver- 
tising man was particularly inter- 
ested in their comment, and pen- 
4 a few more words on his 
cull, 

“At home we serve it at least 
once a week,” the young lady 
added. 

“Well,” the agent offered, “if 
you will send me the recipe just 
as soon as you get home, I'll send 
you a five-pound box of the best 
candy I can find in New York.” 

The bargain was made. And by 
this time, undoubtedly, the ad- 
vertising agent has completed 
arrangements to increase the busi- 
ness of some condiment manu- 
facturer by advertising an attrac- 
tive new general use for his 
catsup. Or perhaps he found that, 
for some reason, the idea was not 
practical. Nevertheless, the inci- 
dent illustrates the fact that the 
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public both seeks and invents new 
uses for old products, and that 
the successful merchandise man 
should continually have his ear to 
the ground to learn of infrequent 
and novel uses that can be made 
popular through advertising. For, 
generally, it is a great deal easier 
rapidly to increase the volume of 
a business by suggesting new and 
attractive uses for a well-estab- 
lished product than by introducing 
an entirely new addition to the 
line. 

Furthermore, the resistance to 
new goods and the results of low- 
priced competition can be over- 
come frequently by advertising 
which has been strengthened by 
copy and illustrations that ex- 
plain appealing new and novel 
uses for a product. This was em- 
phatically demonstrated by The 
Hills Brothers Company, N. Y., in 
the merchandising of Dromedary 
Cocoanut. As explained by Lucius 
R. Eastman, president of the 
company, in an interview pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK of July 
20, this year, it required many 
months to break into an intensely 
competitive field and to overcome 
the prejudice of jobbers and 
dealers against a new packaged 
cocoanut. 


INTRODUCTORY WORK FOR THE 
PRODUCT WAS HARD 


He said that it required six 
years of hard work and a great 
deal of advertising to place 
Dromedary Cocoanut on a profit- 
able basis. Shortly after the war 
the product was considered some- 
what of a success, for it was 
showing a profit. National distri- 
bution had been gained ; but it was 
still looked upon unfavorably by 
a great deal of the trade. Its 
most rapid and greatest increase 
in volume was made this year, 
and began with the present 
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advertising campaign, which has 
broken down all the opposition 
that lingered. And this cam- 
paign is distinctly one that has 
for its main purposes the intro- 
ducing and popularizing of new 
uses for Dromedary Cocoanut. 
Recently, E. H. Cole, advertis- 
ing manager of 
the company, said 
that he did not 
know just how or 
by whom the idea 
for the advertising 
was suggested. 
“We have always 
encouraged our or- 
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“Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut!” 
Convenience and economy ar 
strongly suggested, as well as th: 
advantages of flavor and novelty 
- Boston was selected as the first 
city in which to try out the news 
paper copy, and the advertisement: 
ran for two months, beginning 
the first of Marc! 
Frequent insertions 
in the daily papers 
utilized spaces 
which gradual), 
decreased from 2(() 
lines by four col 
umns to 60 lines 
by two columns. 
A small amount 





ganization,” he 
continued, “to give 
us suggestions and 
creative ideas. 
Many weeks ago 
somebody re- 
marked that our 
cocoanut, when 
lightly sprinkled 
over oatmeal, 
greatly added to 
the flavor of that 
breakfast dish. 
Then we began 
the experiments 
that finally re- 
sulted in our pres- 
ent campaign of 
advertising. In 
this instance the 
idea means little, for certainly 
all manufacturers are looking for 
new uses for their products, and 
there is little originality in ours. 
However, the ideas and sugges- 
tions have been worked out in a 
form that is producing remarkable 
results, 

“The product lends itself to the 
uses we are advertising because 
the shape of the package and 
the nature of the contents make 
sprinkling convenient. Then the 
quality of the cocoanut is such 
that it does not require cooking 
to make it palatable and readily 
digestible. With the grated nut 
we include small quantities of 
salt, sugar and glycerine, which 
insure its freshness and bring 
out all the delicacy of its flavor.” 

Every advertisement of the 
campaign, both in newspapers and 
magazines, carries the phrase, 
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Sprinkle 


Dromedary Cocoanut 


ADVERTISING A NEW USE HAS 
HELPED SALES REMARKABLY 


of rotogravure 
lineage was also 
used in the Sun- 
day editions of 
newspapers. 

One of the large 
newspaper adver- 
tisements, which is 
reproduced on this 
page, carries the 
heading, ‘‘Her« 
is the nut you can 
sprinkle,” in bold 
italics, and strik 
ingly illustrates th« 
process. Then the 
text offers the fol- 
lowing explana-- 
tion: 


Just as you sprinkle salt or cinnamon, 
you can sprinkle cocoanut. Just as you 
shake powdered sugar over your pies 
and desserts you can double their de 
liciousness with cocoanut. 

If you consider Dromedary Cocoanut 
merely a tender garnish for cakes and 
candies, you have only half the story. 
Try it on biscuits, puddings and waffles 
and see what a difference it makes, Even 
the old family standbys, such as muffins 
and baked apples, which perhaps have 
grown a little tiresome, take on a new 
thrill. 

But be sure it’s Dromedary Cocoanut. 
Cocoanut is cocoanut, but cocoanut with 
all its rich, full flavor—that is Drome 
dary. 

Send your name on a postal for 
free book full of suggestions for delight 
ful dishes. It is called “One Hundred 
Delights.” 


One mints Sprite 
paae 














This advertisement, under the 
subheading, “One Minute Sprinkle 
Recipes,” lists a number of foods 
that are improved by a sprinkle 
of cocoanut. And all of the news- 
paper advertisements, as well as 
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| / Boston Evening 
|| American Talent 


200 MONG many reasons for this newspaper’s 


sd tremendous and gfowing circulation, at 
ans the advanced price of three cents a copy, are 
ihe FEATURES. The list is too long to be given 
also here. A few hints must suffice: 


= ARTHUR BRISBANE, known as “clearest 
thinker in the land,” whose TODAY col- 
er- umn is a real education. 


4 GEORGE McMANUS, who makes the land 
the laugh with his BRINGING UP FATHER. 
re F. OPPER, cartoonist extraordinary. 

old FANNIE HURST, novelist and short story 
ik writer. 

the BETTY ALDEN, who keeps an eye on the 
ol- Smart Set. 

‘ “MEDBURY SAYS”—A daily corner in fun. 
7 T. A. DORGAN, known as TAD, who makes 
yo everybody laugh. 

de BEATRICE FAIRFAX, with wise advice to 
nut , the lovelorn. 

ry. CLIFF STERRETT, in POLLY AND HER 
- PALS. 

ve B. C. FORBES, informative talk about 
- business. 

~ GARRETT P. SERVISS, authority on scien- 
ne tific subjects. 





nt A FEW OF MANY REASONS FOR THIS PAPER’S WIDE 
ed POPULARITY AND ITS DISTINCTIVE VALUE 
AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
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those published in the magazines, 
request readers to send for a 
free copy of “One Hundred De- 
lights,” an unusual recipe book- 
et. 

The sales work in Boston, be- 
fore and after the advertising 
started, was by no means unusual. 
Both are considered necessary in 
the company’s merchandising, and 
the salesmen in the Boston field, 
while they sought window displays 
and advised their trade of the 
campaign, made no_ exceptional 
high pressure effort to sell 
Dromedary Cocoanut. An _ in- 
crease in demand was noticed di- 
rectly after publication of the first 
advertisement, and when the cam- 
paign was finished the business 
on this product in the Boston terri- 
tory had about doubled in amount. 
And it has steadily increased ever 
since. 


SECTIONAL CAMPAIGNS PROVED A 
SUCCESS 


This campaign was so success- 
ful that the company is using it 
to stimulate cocoanut business 
wherever sales are lagging. It is 
now running in Pittsburgh and 
the results are just as satisfactory 
in that city as they were in Bos- 
ton. 

The magazine advertising began 
with the June issues of four 
leading women’s magazines. The 
campaign includes half pages in 
black and white and full pages in 
colors, and will continue for sev- 
eral months. Results from the 
first three months indicate that it 
will be as profitable as the Bos- 
ton advertising, although it will 
require more time for its demon- 
stration. 

A large part of the magazine 
copy gives a decidedly new and 
pleasing twist to the old “before 
and after” idea. It deals with a 
family problem—that of pleasing 
the children with foods that are 
wholesome but sometimes distaste- 
ful. One of the color advertise- 
ments presents two illustrations 
of a little girl, One shows her 
frowning into a dish of fruit and 
bears the caption, “Same old 
fruit.” In the other picture she 
is smiling delightedly and is lift- 
ing a spoonful of the fruit to 
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her mouth, and the caption is 
“Sprinkled!” ° 

The heading reads, “So Betty 
isn’t nagged at breakfast any 
more,” and the text tells the story 
of the mother’s trouble to get 
Betty to eat her fruit until she 
discovered that she could make 
a delicacy of the old familiar dish 
by sprinkling the fruit with 
Dromedary Cocoanut. 

Another shows a lad _ under- 
going the same _ transformation. 
The picture of the frowning boy 
is captioned, “Same old baked 
apple,” and the other, where he 
is shown smiling delightedly, 
“Sprinkled!” The heading is, 
“And Jack Spratt had nothing on 
Jack Smith,” followed by a stor) 
that is similar to the other—a so- 
lution of a mother’s annoying 
breakfast problem. 

Even the master of the house- 
hold is made the subject of one 
advertisement that is headed, 
“Look—Father is actually smil- 
ing!” It shows the old gentle- 
man frowning over the “Same 
old salad,” but transformed into 
genial good humor when the same 
old salad is “Sprinkled!” 

Each one of these advertise- 
ments presents five or six addi- 
tional new uses of cocoanut 
under the sub-head, “One Minute 
Sprinkle Recipes.” And _ several 
of those in colors picture the 
Dromedary Date, Tapioca and 
Candied Peel packages, besides 
that of the cocoanut. The pack- 
ages all bear the same trade-mark, 
and are designed with the same 
color scheme. 

The influence of the cocoanut 
advertising on the demand for the 
other Dromedary products is in- 
teresting. Mr. Cole stated that 
the company is employing demon- 
strators in a number of the city 
stores, and that they report an 
extraordinary interest in foods 
which combine the Dromedary 


goods. 
“As an example,” Mr. Cole ex- 
plained, “dates stuffed with 


cheese, nuts and other ingredi- 
ents have been popular for a 
long time. We are now adver- 
tising and demonstrating the fact 
that they can be made much more 
delicious by stuffing them and 
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Figures That Prove a Fact 


For the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1922—of all 
the States and Territories in the Union, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (which is Washington) was the 
only one paying increase revenues into the U. S. 
Treasury—21% INCREASE, as against an aver- 
age DECREASE of 35% in every other part of 


the country. 


Washington’s aggregate total payment to both 
local and Federal governments will amount this year 


close to $40,000,000.00. 


Isn’t a community that is increasing its revenues 
to the government to the tune of 21%, paying 
$40,000,000.00 in taxes, a good field to cultivate 


for your business? 
One paper—The Star—will do it. 


Che Lvening Siar. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street 5 rue Lamartine Tower Building 
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Packed with Product 
Advertising 


ONG ago, men versed in sampling 
campaigns discovered that a sales talk 
delivered with the sample was a most 

effective method. Consumers looked for the 
good qualities suggested. A beautiful litho- 
graphed blotter has been packed at times 
with Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. It helps 
to keep them “sold” on Kellogg’s. 


Blotters have other uses aside from the 
absorption of ink. 

In every pound package of a well-known 
tobacco there is a blotter in the top, making 
the jar a humidor. 
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A shaving soap manufacturer uses little 
discs of blotting in the holder. 


Many knowing ones keep a supply of blot- 
ters with their shaving kit on which to wipe 
the razor. Those fine particles of moisture 
that quickly dull the keenest edge are not 
effectively absorbed by towel or tissue. Blot- 
ters leave the razor bone-dry. 


Here are other uses which suggested their 
employment by makers of food products, 
tobacco, soaps and razors. 


Blotters packed with product are helpful 
in introducing new goods made by a well- 
established manufacturer. They can persuade 
buyers of soda crackers to try dainty cakes 
from the ovens of the same baker. 


Blotters are merchandise and therefore 
saved where ordinary enclosures are dis- 
carded. 


“Standard’s Dictionary of Blotter Adver- 
t tising’’ tells what blotters are accomplishing. 
The “Scrap Book” shows many blotters 
printed on eight grades and finishes of our 
blotting. Both books will be sent to execu- 
tives without cost. Standardize your printing 
ng estimates by specifying 
lk 


Looe Standard 
: Blottin 


* 1 fore Mental Impressions from 


he cach printing impression” 


TRADE MARK 


? 


Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Richmond Virginia 
Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 


vn 


ng 
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then sprinkling them with Drome- 
dary Cocoanut. This adds novelty 
to both their appearance and 
flavor. Then there are many date 
recipes that may be improved by 
a sprinkle of cocoanut. 

“Our Dromedary Sliced Peels, 
candied citron, orange and lemon, 
are used a great deal in making 
candies at home, and we suggest 
cocoanut as an addition that is 
pleasing with many candy recipes. 
Frequently, too, the cocoanut can 
be added with excellent resu!ts 
when making cakes containing the 
peels. 

“So we have experienced a 
satisfactory increase in the de- 
mands for our dates and peels 
which we attribute entirely to our 
present advertising of Dromedary 
Cocoanut. Another indirect result 
that is very gratifying to us is 
the fact that practically all of the 
brokers who represent us in every 
city in the United States and Can- 
ada have requested reprints of the 
advertisements to pass along to 
their trade.” 

Judged from a standpoint of 
increased sales alone, both the 
newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising are remarkable. Last year 
furnished a profitable volume of 
business on Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut, and the company considered it 
a successful year for the product. 
But during the first three months 
of the present merchandising cam- 
paign the company sold more 
cocoanut in Boston than it did 
during all of 1921. 

Equally as remarkable is the al- 
most infinite number of new uses 
for cocoanut that have been dis- 
covered by the company. The 
copy is exceptional because it 
seems to be created around the 
strongly suggestive word, “sprin- 
kle,” which is mentioned on an 
average of about ten times in each 
advertisement, and because it- tells 
its story with variety without loss 
of simplicity and a homely, con- 
vincing method. 

The campaign is complete. Ap- 
parently, it takes full advantage 
of every possible appeal. And it 
will undoubtedly stand as a 
model of its kind for a long time 
to come. 
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Service Is a Hard Thing to 
Imitate 


The other day I went into a store 
that is a deliberate imitation, so far as 
exterior and interior furnishings are 
concerned, of the stores of a highly 
successful chain organization covering 
the entire country. 

I made a small purchase. The pur. 
chase and the change were slapped down 
on the counter in front of me by a 
sour-faced individual who turned to the 
next man and said: “Well, whadda you 
want?” 

And I couldn’t help making an in. 
stant mental comparison with the treat- 
ment accorded the customers in the 
chain stores referred to. In_ those 
stores one’s purchases are not slapped 
down on the counter; one’s change 
isn’t banged down—it is handed gently 
and courteously; one hears “Thank 
you; come again!” said by a clerk who 
really means it. 

And it didn’t take me very long to 
figure out why it is that the chain 
stores are highly successful and the 
particular imitation in this story is just 
about making expenses—if it is—' 
Jerome P. Fleishman, in “The Choco 
late Messenger.” 


Aid Silk Production in Czecho- 
Slovakia 


A’ million little mulberry trees have 
been distributed through Czecho- 
Slovakia during 1922 by the Association 
for Silkworm Culture, according to a 
report to the Department of Commerce 
by Trade Commissioner Payne, who 
states that 3,000 silkworm farmers are 
feeding 20,000,000 worms. 

The weaving mills have been_ buying 
their raw silk from abroad. In 1920 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic imported 
1,309,000 pounds of raw silk. It is 
hoped, however, so to develop the do- 
mestic industry that a sufficient supply 
of raw silk -will be produced so that 
not only the domestic demand can be 
met but an export trade in silk yarns 
can be developed. 


Bituminous Coal Advertised for 
Domestic Use 


The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration, is using large space in news- 


papers to introduce bituminous and 
semi-bituminous coal and coke for do- 
mestic use. The copy points out that 
most of the homes in the West and the 
South and in Europe are heated by 
bituminous coal. “Ask your dealer 
about Webster or any other good 
quality semi-bituminous coal,” say the 
closing lines. 


Charles Paul Opens Art Studio 


Charles Paul, formerly with the 
Arrow Company, advertising agency of 
Philadelphia, has opened an advertising 
art studio in that city. Mr. Paul, be- 
fore joining the Arrow Company as art 
director, conducted an art studio. 
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The map 
of the United States 
has been redrawn 
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More perfect distribution 


at less cost 
—now possible because 
the boundaries of trade 
have been clearly defined 

through the 


INDEX TO NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


e 


The cost of distribution is too high. And 
this cost is hurting the manufacturer, the 
jobber and retailer, and most of all, the 


consumer, 


American business men, despite the mar- 
velous efficiency for which they are famous 
throughout the world, have been unable to 
solve the most serious problem facing them 
today—the problem of adequate distribution 
at an economical cost. 


Practically every manufacturer is fighting 
this situation and, instead of improving, it be- 
comes graver and more insistent every day. 


Even Congress has reached the point 
where it has appointed a Joint Commission 
to study the problem. 
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Every manufacturer striving for national 
distribution faces this perplexing problem. 
And now, a solution is in sight. 


After four years of study and investigation 
at great expense, the International Magazine 
Company has charted the trade channels of 
the country. 


‘ What should be obvious, was discovered 
' only after long study. And that is that the 
flow of trade recognizes no historical or geo- 
graphical boundaries—no state, county, or civil 
divisions. Trade fixes its own boundaries. 


The International Magazine Company set 
out to find those boundaries. And it did. It 
found 663 Trading Centres, or focal points, 
through which—and to which—the trade 
of the entire nation moves. 


ee. sa 


Having six distinctive trade-marked com- 
modities of its own to market, the study was 
made under practical conditions. 


During the progress of the work, a wealth 
of useful marketing data has been accumu- 
lated. Much of it has never before been col- 
lected. The information is alive and vital 
and up-to-the-minute. It is accurate and 
trustworthy. The International Magazine 
Company feels positively that this mass of 
specific data will prove extremely valuable 
to any manufacturer trying to reach the 
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national consumer-market adequately, system- 
atically and at a reasonable cost. 


With those manufacturers seeking the 
national market for advertised, trade-marked 
products, through magazines such as those 
published by the International Magazine 
Company, we shall be glad to share this data. 
Address any of the individual publications 
listed below, or— 


4 


Sales and Marketing Division 


International 
Magazine Company 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


Cosmopolitan Harper’s Bazar 
Good Housekeeping Motor 
Hearst’s International Motor Boating 





































UST how much is the corner 

grocer interested in the size of 
oe Brown’s weekly pay envelope? 
)f course, there is no question 
egarding his concern if Mrs. Joe 
}rown continues to buy her house- 
iold supplies from him. It is 
bvious that the more Joe gets, 
the more she will have available 
ior purchases, increasing the profits 
of the dealer enjoying her trade. 
But is this grocer’s controlling 
thought solely in. the size of the 
pay envelopes of the various Joe 
Browns of his neighborhood from 
the standpoint of his own income 
and future prosperity? If it is, 
there are many who believe he is 
taking a short-sighted view of the 
situation and working against his 
own best interests as well as those 
of all the Joe Browns of the 
country and national prosperity as 
well. 
Chester M. Wright, director of 
the information service of the 
\merican Federation of Labor, of 
which Samuel Gompers is presi- 
dent, and the railway shop crafts 
—an important part—adhere 


to the view, apparently, that it 
is what Joe gets that counts 
more than anything else. In his 


clever and entertaining article, 
“How the American Federation of 


Labor Feels about Advertising,” in 
Printers’ INK of August 31, 
Mr. Wright asserted that our 


1ome market can best be broad- 
ened and developed by establishing 
1 national policy which would 
‘ommit us to three definite things. 
lists them this way: 

Pay the highest wages pos- 
bie: 

2. Increase production ; 

3. Improve prevailing methods 
f distribution. 

Pausing for a moment over the 
hird of Mr. Wright's propositions, 
me may incline to agree heartily 
vith him, especially in view of 


he fact that the railroads un- 
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What a Railroad Man Thinks of the 
A. F. of L.’s Advertising Viewpoint 


Inflated Prices, Resulting from High Wages, Lost Sight Of 


By J. G. Condon 


doubtedly represent our greatest 
distribution agent and yet for the 
last two and a half months their 
former shop workers, belonging tc 
the Railway Employees Depart- 
ment of the American Federation 
of Labor, for which Mr. Wright 
speaks, have been engaged in a 
determined effort to paralyze trans- 
portation completely because a 
Government tribunal, the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, has 
decreed that blacksmiths, machin- 
ists, boilermakers, etc., shall receive 
only seventy cents an hour as 
against seventy-seven cents before 
July 1 

But to return to Mr. Wright's 
first proposition, that our domestic 
market may be broadened and 
developed by paying the best pos- 
sible wages, it was there that Joe 
Brown and the corner grocer en- 
tered the picture. 

Mr. Wright says this grocer 
orders crates of Shredded Wheat, 
cases of Libby peas and Del Monte 
pineapple, and quarter sacks of 
Gold Medal flour to tickle the 
palate and charm the _ sheckels 
from Brown and Mrs. Brown and 
“if he (the grocer) stocks up for 
more than that pay envelope can 
buy, he is out of luck and that’s 
all there is to it.” So also is he 
out of luck if after he has adorned 
his shelves with these desirable 
foodstuffs the Joe Browns and 
their neighbors move away, they 
develop a dislike to the grocer’s 
clerk or anything of the sort. But 
the misfortune of this one grocer 
under the circumstances can hardly 
be called a calamity. 


THE HOLE IN THE WORKINGMAN’S 
DOLLAR 


On the other hand, if Joe Brown 
and his fellows find themselves 
largely in control of the industrial 
situation because of the strength 
of their unions, brought about by 
abnormal conditions, and force 
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their wages upward far beyond the 
economic value of the services they 
perform, what happens? Every- 
thing costs more—and the purchas- 
ing power of the contents of Joe’s 
envelope declines accordingly. 

The New York newspapers re- 
cently printed an interview with 
Eugene G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. He was 
quoted as saying: 

“T’'d like to ask you boys why 
the steel industry has prospered 
since the war. Here’s the answer: 
Because we cut costs to the bone. 
And as we cut costs we cut prices. 
And as we cut prices business 
boomed. Now, what is going to 
happen ? When coal goes up steel 
must go up. It increases our costs. 
Simple, isn’t it? And when steel 
goes up our orders will go down. 
And the steel business will suffer.” 

At this point, one of the re- 
porters asked Mr. Grace what the 
immediate result of the coal strike 
settlement would be, in his opinion. 

“It will stimulate business for 
two or three months,” he replied. 
“After that it will have the opposite 
effect. You cannot get away from 
the fact that unless the coal settle- 
ment contemplates liquidation of 
costs, including wages, prices are 
bound to rise. The main costs in 
coal production are wages and 
transportation. Cut wages and 
transportation and coal falls in 
price. That’s simple, isn’t it? What 
could be plainer?” 

That Mr. Wright will not sub- 
scribe to these views is to be ex- 
pected. He represents a cult the 
whole religion of which is to be 
found in two words “higher 
wages.” 


A DAY’S WORK FOR A DAY’S PAY 


As to his idea that another way 
of developing domestic business 
aside from paying higher wages— 
or at least by never cutting them 
—that is by increased production— 
Mr. Wright puts himself in the 
right and all others in the roles 
of mere propagandists, when he 
says: 

“It (America) is the one country 
in which there is no general con- 
scious limitation of output on the 
part of workers. I am well aware 
that propagandists will dispute that 
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statement, but it is the unalterable 
truth, nevertheless. There is no 
such 'thing.” 

At the risk of joining the ranks 
of the propagandists, and it is a 
fearsome organization if it is all 
that modern day parlance makes 
of it, one is constrained to ask 
Mr. Wright why the various rail 
road shop craft organizations, 
those which are now on strike, 
sought so eagerly, with the coming 
of Federal control of the transpor 
tation lines during the war, to 
banish piece work from their midst. 
Railroad operators, at least, have 
always regarded this basis of pay- 
ment as the keynote to efficient 
output of their shops. Hardly 
before Director General McAdoo 
was well settled in this particular 
job assigned him by President 
Wilson, however, a demand for 
abolition of piece work began 
among the leaders of organized 
labor. It resulted in an order to 
each railroad to ascertain whether 
its employees favored piece work 
or being paid on an hourly basis. 

It was decreed, incidentally, that 
the workers in a single shop 
should not have the say but that a 
majority vote of all the shop craft 
employees on a line would govern. 
In other words, the. more skilled 
workers in a particular shop were 
not to be permitted to continue 
on the old basis if they saw fit 
but must be governed by the say-so 
of the whole rank and file. As 
was to be expected, the majorities 
promptly were cast against a con- 
tinuance of piece work and the 
Railroad Administration won the 
hearts of the union leaders when 
the practice to which they so 
strenuously objected was banished 
‘from the railroads. Railroad man- 
agement regarded this as a severe 
blow to their shops—figures com- 
piled afterward showed production 
declined precipitately once the men 
knew that the hours they put in, 
rather than the work they pro- 
duced, would form the basis for 
their pay. 

Since then, one of the hardest 
fights of the railroad union leaders 
has been against any possible re- 
turn of piece work. The National 
Agreement made between the Rail- 
road Administration and the shop 
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The Mass of Class 
Medium 


A Change in Life’s Editori- 
al policy might boost Life’s 
circulation to a million 
—but it wouldn’t 
be Life, then. 
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crafts decreed that the hourly basis 
of payment should prevail and the 
rules and regulations laid down 
by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, after the return of 
the roads to private management, 
permitted piece work only with the 
express approval of the employees 
and no such approval was forth- 
coming. 

Some railroads feeling that a 
piece work basis was essential to 
the efficient operation of their 
shops, used this as one of the 
reasons for turning the plants over 
to contractors, who could employ 
men without being governed ex- 
clusively by the wishes of the 
workers. This, it will be recalled, 
was one of the causes of the 
present strike, in addition to the 
wage cut, although even before it 
began practically all of the lines 
which had contracting shops had 
agreed to discontinue the practice 
in the hope of peace. 

Mr. Wright is a bright and skill- 
ful writer and it may be he is 
right as well as Wright. The 
thoughts set down here represent 
one viewpoint—that of a railroad 
man—on his contentions. It would 
be interesting to know what the 
manufacturers of Gold Medal 
flour, the packers of Del Monte 
pineapple, of Libby’s peas or of 
Alaska salmon think of the ques- 
tion of Joe Brown’s pay envelope. 
Their interest, after all, is every 
bit as great as that of the small 
merchant who distributes their 
products to the ultimate consumers. 
Certainly there can be no question 
regarding the situation from the 
railroad standpoint. 

When the agitation for a reduc- 
tion in freight rates was at its 
highest, railroad managers who 
protested that they could not thus 
cut their revenue and perform 
the efficient transportation service 
American business demands, were 
told that their operating expendi- 
tures were too high. They were 
advised to reduce their labor costs 
for one thing, and manufacturers 
who make products universally 
consumed joined in this demand. 
Many of them employed mechanics 
to do work similar to that being 
done in railroad shops and when 
they could get an ample supply 
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for 50 and 60 cents an hour, the, 
saw no reason why the railroad 
should pay 77 cents and kee 
freight rates up on that accoun: 
The freight rates were reduce 
by the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission and then the Labor Boar 
ordered wage cuts while man 
roads sought to increase the ei 
ficiency and output of their shop; 
by restoring piece work. The resu!: 
was a strike, conducted by tl 
Railway Employees Department o| 
the American Federation of Labor 
which was given the entire ap- 
proval of the parent organizatio 


Flour and Extract Accounts 
with Binghamton Agency 


Cy. Tucker and Cheney, Corniny, 
N. - manufacturers of “Double A” 
pancake flour, and the Frank E. Harris 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y., extract 
manufacturer, have placed their adver 
tising: accounts “tos” Wylie B. Jones, 
Inc., ee, 2 Y advertising 
agency ewspapers will be used. 





New Campaign for Paul 


Rubber Co. 

The Paul Rubber Company, Salis 
bury, N. C,, plans an advertising can 
paign s tire and automobile publica. 
tions. . B. Tracy has been appointed 
, el, of sales by 


the Paul Rubber 
Company. . 





Durant Motors Advertising 
Plan 

Durant Motors, Inc., New York, b 
ginning December 1, will handle al! 
of its advertising direct from its Lon: 
Island City offices under the directi: 
of J. H. Newmark, sales promotion 
manager. 





~ 


Joins Staff of Indianapolis 
“Star” 


_Don F, Walker, recently publicity 
director of the Terre Haute, ea Chan 
ber of Commerce, has joined the a 
vertising staff of the Indianapol 
Star. At one time Mr. Walker wi 
with the Evansville, Ind., Journal. 


With Wm. T. Mullally, Inc. 


H. H. Ragsdale has joined the art de 
prenene of Wm. T. 5 Inc., Ne 
fork advertising agency e had pr 
viously been with Churchill-Hall, Inc. 








Peter J. Sullivan, formerly wit 
Ralph R. Mulligan, publishers’ represe: 
tative, is now with the advertising sta 
of the ‘Long Island City Star as Ne 
York and Brooklyn representative. H 
headquarters will be at. New York. 
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A Little Book of Facts 
About Richmond, Va. 


No manufacturer, sales agent, advertising agency 
or sales manager can afford to overlook the strategic 


value of RICHMOND), VA., as a market. 


It links the North with the South; it serves as a 
distributing center for Virginia, the Carolinas and 
West Virginia. 

Know the facts about Richmond, Va., and then 
develop this valuable territory on the basis of these 
facts. 

Our Merchandising Department will help to in- 
sure a successful selling campaign in this territory. 
They have published a little book—an Industrial 
Survey of Richmond and Virginia—which you need 
in your files. 

It will be sent on request. 

Other information—specific data—and minute 
trade surveys—will be made to suit your exact 


needs. Let us know how our Merchandising De- 
partment can serve you. 


The Bispatch Papers 


THE EVENING DISPATCH 


Richmond, Va. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY—New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
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‘Call Street 















If the 1,700,000 families in which 
McCall’s Magazine is read all lived 
on a single street —a home every 
25 feet—the houses would line both 
sides of a roadway from Boston to 
San Diego. 





© 1921, The McCall Co. 


October issue 1,750,000 copies 


MC CALL’S]] 


MAGAZINE 














[, 1922 
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>t] has more 
than Wall Street 







“M°Call readers make four billion dollars a 
year-more than all the firms in New York City 


EVERYBODY thinks of Wall Street as the richest street in 
the world—but McCall Street is richer. 

The income of the 1,700,000 families that live on McCall 
Street is $4,044,300,000, a sum greater than the corporate 
earnings of all the business houses in the city of New York. 

Everybody thinks of New York as the largest collection 
of people in the world—but McCall Street is larger. For if 
all the homes on McCall Street were in one city, that city 
would have a population of 7,500,000. 

Every day, over 20,000,000 meals are served on McCall 
Street. What a market for foodstuffs! Textiles and notions 
valued at $700,000,000 are bought every year by the 
women of McCall Street for home dressmaking. More than 
$200,000,000 worth of new homes will be built on McCall 
Street next year—a fact of interest to thousands of Amer- 
ican manufacturers who make building materials, paints, 
heating equipment, interior decorations, and furniture. 

McCall Street will buy 300,000 automobiles in 1923— 
and hundreds of millions’ worth of gasoline, oil, tires, and 
parts. And women will determine the question of the 





family car. 
which Toilet goods, motion pictures, toys, books—everything 
ll lived that prosperous, intelligent people enjoy, or use, or eat, or 
eo beth wear—are bought by the people of McCall Street. 
ston to Bigger than New York—richer than Wall Street. What 
a striking picture of the vast size and enormous purchasing 
power of McCall Street! 
es THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 W. 37th St., N. Y. City 


Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Toronto 


9}IMoCALL’S 


MAGAZINE 
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SALES FOR LAst YEAR More THAN A HALF Mitty 


Not a dollar of outside capital 


added—six years’ 


cally exclusive ad- 


vertising in The 
Wichita Beacon 
did it! 








New York 


102 


and satisfaction. 


practi- 





WICHITA, KANSAS 


For more than six years I have 
used the Wichita Beacon, almost ex- 
elusively for advertising wy business, 


It bringe the business. It is 
entirely satisfactory to me. It is « 
clean business newspaper giving service 
I cannot epeak too 
highly of it eas it has had e large part 
in the rapid growth pf my own business. 


The rapid growth and progrese of 
The Beacon in the last six years is 
hardly comprehensible. It has rapidly 
come to the top and grown in favor with 
the people until today, there is no 
better medium of advertising published 
in thie part of the state, as I see it. 


te. 
The Wichita Beacon 


Henry J. Atten, Editor 
Wichita’s Fastest Growing Newspaper 
Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 


Atlanta 
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Sales Six Years Ago Lrg 
THAN One Eundra 
Thousand 








OME few years ago the name “( 

spelled little to Wichita and 
people. It was merely the name o 
the numerous small retail stores tha 
dotted the Wichita business district. 

Yet today the Coombs Mercantile Co 
pany is widely known throughout 
as one of the most active advertis 
the State. Double spreads—in twe 
ors—four pages in one issue—are regular 
Coombs’ space requirements. 

Coombs Uses The Wichita Beacon 

Exclusively 

The first eight months this year (ooms 
carried 172,084 lines in The Wichit 
Beacon—an average of 21,509 lines 4 
month! 

But What About Results! 

Mr. A. J. Coombs says: “The Wichita 
Beacon Brings the Business.” Year after 
year for the past six years—the almost 
unbelievable success and growth of tk 
Coombs Mercantile Compan as bee 
linked with the fact that Coombs Um 
The Beacon Exclusively. - 

This throws light on ‘“‘How Did ie 
Do It?” 

Coombs’ Big Success substantiates th 
reader-interest and concentrated circul 
tion merit of The Wichita Beaco: 
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When King Coal Cavorts in the 
Advertising Field 


M.:hods Found Successful in Helping the Consumer Get the Brand of 
Coal He Orders 


By Jack J. Drew 


Publisher, Southwestern Coal Dealer 


+ )AL, like the obstinate walnut, 
‘is almost impossible to iden- 
tify by means of trade-marks so 
that the ultimate consumer can 
tell whether or not he receives the 
advertised product that he orders. 
The customer may know, for in- 
stance, that a certain grade of coal 
is high in heat units, and contains 
very little ash, is shipped from the 
mines with few impurities left in 
the product; but when he calls up 
his local coal merchant and orders 
that coal, he has no way of know- 
ing whether the coal delivered to 
his home and placed in his bin is 
the grade he has in mind, unless 
he is especially schooled in its 
exact appearance. The chances 
are he will not even see the prod- 
uct, but will only receive a report 
of the service it gave. 

Maybe the retail merchant will 
have exhausted his advertised sup- 
ply when the order is telephoned 
to him, but will fill it with coal 
from the same district. When this 
is done, the operator or wholesale 
coal agent who has spent his ap- 
propriation advertising his partic- 
ular brand of coal to the domestic 
trade finds his efforts have 
boosted his competitor's sales, cut 
his competitor’s selling costs and 
tempted his dealer to supply an in- 
ferior product at a greater profit. 

With production resumed at 
the coal mines every member of 
the coal industry, from _ the 
smallest retail merchant to the 
largest operator, will probably be 
looking about for new methods of 
presenting the dusky diamond to 
their customers. 

I: is safe to predict that a run- 
away market will prevail for two 
or three months, although, of 
course, such predictions hinge a 
great deal on the severity of: the 
winter, _ transportation facilities, 
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and the rapidity with which peak 
production in the coal industry is 
reached. The last year, most 
leading coal men say, has been one 
of the queerest the industry has 
ever known, which means that 
everyone interested in the selling 
side of the industry will, in all 
probability, be called upon to use 
all the ingenuity he can muster. 

Because of the size, bulkiness 
and general nature of the product, 
coal cannot be sampled, which 
eliminates what is often an effec- 
tive means of introducing some 
products to the householder. 
Neither can it be sold on a “cash 
and carry” plan, as both its weight 
and the ethics of the industry 
prohibit such a plan. The average 
retail coal yard must be located 
on a railroad in order to simplify 
the unloading of cars, so window 
displays and demonstrations can 
seldom be employed. Who can 
imagine a householder standing 
over a stove watching a demon- 
stration of coal during April, 
May, June and July, months dur- 
ing which most coal for domestic 
use is sold? 


WHAT CAN BE ADVERTISED AND HOW 
CAN IT BE DONE? 


Before attempting intelligently 
to formulate an advertising cam- 
paign to market coal, the adver- 
tiser must realize that he has an 
age-old, seasonal product, and that 
it is very difficult to distinguish 
between competing brands. He 
must plan his campaign to protect 
his client against substitution 
from the time the coal leaves the 
miner’s pick until it is deposited 
in the consumer’s ash can. Each 
method must be selected with the 
idea of keeping the product from 
being confused with other coals, 
and of obtaining the good-will and 
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co-operation of the local dealer 
foremost. 

Some of the mining companies 
that mairitain their own sales de- 
partments’ instead of marketing 
their coal through selling agencies 
and. brokets find that they can 
identify the. lump, which is the 
largest size screened, by the use of 
small trade-mark labels or stickers. 
Quite a few operating companies 
have used these stickers, which 
are pasted onthe lump of coal 
either when the coal falls from 
the screens into the cars, or pasted 
on the top lumps after the car is 
loaded, by a man especially hired 
for this work. This novel idea 
permits anyone interested in the 
product to learn its trade name 
and point of origin while in transit. 
While some of these ‘stickers are 
lost in unloading and handling, 
many remain on the coal till deliv- 
ered to the user. 

In order successfully to secure 
a good distribution for a particu- 
lar brand of coal, the retail coal 
merchant must first be sold on the 
product, for unless he has stocked 
the brand in his yards and is ready 
to sell it to the ultimate user, the 
advertising effort of the producer 
is bound to be lost. 

The beginning of a successful 
coal campaign is generally devoted 
to selling the retailer on the brand 
—convincing him of the merits of 
both the coal and the mining or 
selling organization of that coal 
to such an extent that he will over- 
look price in preference to quality 
and good service. The retailer 
must regard the operating com- 
pany as not only the producer of 
high-grade coal which wishes to 
co-operate with him in increasing 
sales with a mutual profit, but he 
must also believe that the com- 
pany furthering the campaign will 
keep him supplied with the prod- 
uct, regardless of conditions. 
When such impressions are to be 
created—and the campaign can 
only be successful when these im- 
pressions exist in the mind of the 
retailer—copy displaying just the 
trade-mark will not be sufficient. 
The retailer must be given an in- 
sight into the exact quality and 
analysis of the coal with details of 
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the wholesaler’s tonnage, location 
of mines, transportation, and 
screening facilities, as well as the 
idea of the campaign the whole- 
saler is to launch to help the re- 
tailer sell his coal. 

After the retail coal merchant is 
sold on the product and connec- 
tions have been made, an investi- 
gation of the retailer’s standing in 
the community with his customers 
should follow. Then, and only 
then, the direct-to-the-consumer or 
ultimate user advertising can be- 
gin. Many methods of dealer co- 
operation advertising, with a little 
study of the local situation, can be 
applied to local coal advertising. 


ONE COAL COMPANY THAT HAS 
ADVERTISED 


Last year a coal company 
adopted a plan that is commonly 
used in the automotive industry. 
It placed metal signs on the front 
of its retailer’s coal office read- 
ing “Authorized Dealer,” under 
which the trade name of the coal 
was prominently displayed. 

Direct-mail matter, either im- 
printed or stamped with the local 
dealer’s name, address and tele- 
phone number, is used by one large 
coal company every year. It re- 
quests lists made from the dealer’s 
books, which furnish a_ fresh 
mailing-list of active buyers as 
well as new residents of the com- 
munity annually. The company 
then mails folders and letters di- 
rect to the prospect, calling atten- 
tion to the outstanding features of 
the product, and requesting that 
the resident dealer be given a trial 
order. This additional aid tends 
to keep the dealer sold on the 
product and encourages him to 
keep a substantial supply in his 
bin, confident that his wholesale 
connection will not only furnish 
the product, but help: him sell it. 

Newspaper advertising, where 
copy clearly points out the supe- 
rior qualities of the coal—for in- 
stance that it is easily ignited, 
burns freely, stores without disin- 
tegration, or possibly leaves less 
than its share of ash—may 
released after the coal is 
placed with local dealers. Such 
advertising, though, must _ be 
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placed only after the account with 
the retailer is opened, and. there- 
fore necessitates an ever-growing 
list of p&blications. Carrying a 
list of local dealers in each partic- 
ular city agtuates the householder 
to familiartze himself with the lo- 
cation of the most convenient 
dealer, for tfuture reference, if 


not for immé@diate business. 

Last year & Western coal-mar- 
keting conce concentrated on 
outdoor sign Posters, 
painted boards, and illuminated 
signs were used in both city 


and country stakds. Their copy 
was brief, displaying the trade 
name, the trade-rgark, and called 
to the reader’s) attention one 
or two salient features of their 
coal. This demonstration caused 
no little comment in coal circles, 
and much discussion as to the re- 
sults to be obtained from such a 
campaign. The fact that the same 
company is now purchasing addi- 
tional board space in aitticipation 
of an increased business after their 


mines resume operationg$ seems 
sufficient evidence that poster ad- 
vertising, in some cases at least, 


can be effectively applied to’ coal. 


J. H. Brundage with Neville 
Steering Wheel Co. 


James H. Brundage formerly sales 
manager of the Blosser Williams Co. 
Atlanta, Ga., printing and direct adver- 
tising, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Neville Steering Wheel & 
Mfg. Co., Wayne, Mich., manufacturer 
of the “Neville” steering wheel. 


Franklin J. Holtje with Pitts- 
burgh Manufacturer 
J.  Holtje, 
& Holtje, New 
the Pennsylvania Chocolate 
Pittsburgh, as advertising 
es promotion manager. 


formerly of 
York, has 


Franklin 
Walker 
joined 
Compan 
and s 


Automobile Co. Appoints 
Agency 
The Auburn Automobile Company, 
Auburn, Ind., has apointed The Procter 
& Collier Co., Cincinnati advertising 
agency, as merchandising and advertis- 
ing counsel. 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, of New 
York, Boston and Ch icago, have been 
appointed foreign representatives of the 
Albertan, Calgary, Canada, effective 
September 1. 
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Pilfering of Ideas 


Street & Finney 
New York, Sept. 12, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The editorial in Printers’ Inx 
Sept. 7 on the piracy of advertisi: 
copy and layouts leads me to write yo 
on a matter which seems to me 
more serious, inasmuch as it strik 
the root of advertising—and that is 
pilfering of ideas. 

I think I am not far wrong in say- 
ing that every creator of ~ a i 
ideas has suffered from the adopt 
of ideas—without credit or pay—whic 
were rejected at the time they wer 
presented. 

It is no uncommon thing, as m 
of your readers will testify, to sub 
an idea to a reputable manufacture 
who after careful consideration, rej: 
it and to come upon the idea or 
close variation of it in his advertisi: 
several months later. 

This has happened to me six tin es, 
It has just happened to a friend. 
I told you the name of the manui 
turer whe is using in his fall campaig 
the idea which was rejected by him 
“impractical” six months ago, you would 
be astonished. 

It may be that these people do not 
realize that they are stealing when 
they adopt ideas. They do not trans- 
late ideas into money, except as the 
idea applies to their own business. We. 
whose success in life depends upon our 
ideas, are left absolutely helpless. 

Something must be done about it. 

I have thought of a bureau of ideas 
or a clearing house of ideas to be 
conducted through Printers’ Ink. 
Naturally, when we advertising people 
get into difficulty, we look to our god- 
ather, Printers’ Inx, to help us out 

Would it not be possible to arrange 
a plan whereby ideas can be registered 
with Printers’ Ink and a receipt 
given, stamped with the date on which 
the idea was received. This would 
clearly establish the time in case court 
actions were necessary at a latter date. 
Painters’ InK would not be involved 
in the controversy in any way—the 
certification of the date on which t! 
idea was received being sufficient 

feel confident that advertising 
agencies and _ free-lance advertising 
writers would be glad to pay a fee for 
this «service. It would add but little 
to tHe routine of your filing system— 
but it would require considerable filing 
space. 

Will you not give this suggestion 
careful consideration and perhaps dis 
cuss it with your readers? We n 


help! 
Avice Burrect Irvine 


England Advertises “Coals” 
S. Newspapers 


S. Instone & Co., Limited, of L 
don, England, are using space in Unit 
States newspapers to advertise “coal 
The advertisement carries the sins 
heading. “Coals,”. followed by a sh 
description. of the kinds offered 
prompt shipment, the address and 
various cable addresses, and 
reference. 
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JAMES T. AUBREY 
Advertising Manager 


of 


earst's [International 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 





announces 


the appointment of 


EDWARD C. CONLIN 


formerly of Scribnet’s 
and All Fiction Field 


and 


WALTER CAMERON 


formerly of the 
Elks’ Magazine 


as 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
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YOU WILL WANT 
THIS BOOK 








Copies of “How to Buy Printing” will be 
sent on request to buyers of printing or 
other executives interested in the subject. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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New York Better 
Business Bureau’s Plans 
and Progress 



















































N outline of the work accom- 
LX plished by the New York Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and of the 
plans of that bureau for expan- 
sion, was made by H. J. Kenner, 
managing secretary, in an address 
before the convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Clothiers at New 
York on September 14. Mr. 
Kenner said: 

“The Better Business Bureau 
of New York City, which began 
active work less than two months 
ago, has already saved many mil- 
lions of dollars to wage earners 
and small investors in Greater 
New York and the entire country 
by exposing - the  stock-selling 
methods of a group of swindlers 
in the radio field. Warnings have 
been broadcast to radio enthusi- 
asts and others and spread by the 
press to the four quarters of the 
country. 

“A number of blind-pools oper- 
ated by alleged brokerage houses 
in New York and other cities have 
been broken up by the investiga- 
tions of the Better Business Bu- 
reau of New York, The National 
Vigilance Committee and its affili- 
ated local bodies. Other schemes 
will be nipped in the bud which, if 
allowed to continue, would fleece 
the public out of millions. 
“Protective work of this char- 
acter, although of primary interest 
to legitimate financial houses and 
investors, is also of great value to 
the merchandise world because it 
conserves funds which, if undis- 
turbed, would produce income to 
pay for apparel, home-furnishings 
and other necessities. 

“The investors’ section of the 
Better Business Bureau of New 


merchandise section has not yet 
been organized. It may be an- 
nounced here, however, that upon 
the request of a number of promi- 
nent New York merchants, the 
organization of the merchandise 
section will be begun within the 
month and its actual operation will 


York is in full swing, but the. 
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quickly follow. However, the bu- 
reau has already handled to a 
successful conclusion several ag- 
gravating cases in the fur, fur- 
niture and women’s apparel field 
—by way of feeling out the need 
for the work and the effectiveness 
with which it can be pursued. 

“Tt is anticipated that the belated 
functioning of a bureau of this 
kind in New York City will 
strengthen materially the. growing, 
successful work for truth in ad- 
vertising and integrity in business, 
which the retail clothiers and all 
other constructive forces in Amer- 
ican business have helped to 
nurture and develop, 


Mr. Lesan Seconds the Motion 


H. E. Lesan Apvertistnc AGency, Inc. 
New York, Sept. 18, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I second the motion of Mr. Martin, 
of Buffalo, that you reissue Mr. Rowell’s 
autobiography, which would be synony- 
mous with a “biography” of the adver- 
tising business. 

When I saw Frank Comrie’s letter I 
tried my best to get hold of a copy of - 
the book and was unable to find one. 

While writing I might say that I have 
been a reader of Printers’ Inx since 
1894, when I first became a reporter on 
an Iowa newspaper as a kid in my teens. 


H. E. Lesan ApvertisinG AGEncy, 
H. E. Lesan, President. 


J. L. Given Will Leave 
H. J. Heinz Co. 


_ John L. Given has resigned as adver- 

tising counselor of e H. J. Heinz 
pe ef Pittsburgh, Pa., “57 Vari- 
eties” of food products, effective October 
1. Howard Heinz, president of the 
company, informs Printers’ Inx that 
Mr. Given for more than a year has 
desired to retire from the Heinz com- 
any 2 order to go into business for 
imself. 


A: L. Black Joins Los Angeles 
Agency 


Austin L. Black, formerly advertising 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, has joined the Smith & Ferris 
Adyertising Service, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Black has also been with Jron Age and 
at one time was advertising manager 
for the Architectural Record. 














The Sivyer Steel Castings Company, of 
Milwaukee, has placed its advertising 
account with the David C. Thomas Com- 

ny, Chicago advertising agency. A 

— paper campaign is ng pre- 
pared: 
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Keeping Busy in the 
Automobile Field 


By Ezra W. Clark 


Of the Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich. 








FEW years ago the winter 

months were looked upon as 
a dull season among automobile 
men, Advertising men, however, 
have imaginations and we have 
seized upon the handicaps of this 
dull season to feature the closed 
car and closed car equipment so 
that now many of the larger fac- 
tories look to the winter months 
as the busiest season of the year. 
The president of a large auto- 
mobile company told me only the 
other day that fully 45 per cent of 
his output for the year would be 
closed models. So much for the 
imagination and initiative of the 
advertising man who can convert 
the dull season into a harvest of 
orders. 

The last two years has seen a 
marvelous development in the 
motor bus field. We are now 
opening a new truck market 
which at one time seemed almost 
competitive. Street railways are 
utilizing motor buses for feeders 
to their lines and steam railroads 
are supplementing their regular 
equipment with gasoline motored 
coaches, which are, in fact, spe- 
cialized motor buses. Another 
new market in the truck field is 
seen in the development of mo- 
torized grocery stores, which is 
growing rapidly in many sections. 

Already the rural school sys- 
tem of America has been reorga- 
nized on a new basis, because of 
the operation of motorized pick- 
up and delivery of school children 
and the supplanting of the little 
red school house by- consolidated 
grade schools. Mail-order men 
tell us that we are now witnessing 
an entire change in the selling 
methods of the general store in 
small hamlets and rural communi- 
ties. Enterprising merchants in 





Portion of an address before the Ad- 
vertising Managers Council, Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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these places are putting in light 
trucks for deliveries and utilizing 
the telephone to obtain orders so 
that the small country general 
store is able to make more prompt 
deliveries than the great mail- 
order house—bear in mind _ that 
the country merchant also knows 
all of his customers within a short 
radius of his store by their first 
names. All of these things show 
that the car and truck industry 
is entering more and more into 
the life and industry of our na- 
tion. 





Texas Daily Press League 
Elects Officers 


_ The Texas Daily Press League held 
its annual meeting last week at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 
Lowry Martin, Corsicana Sun, was 
elected president. The other officers 
are: Sherwood Spots, Bonham Favorite, 
first vice-president; Bernard Hanks, 
Abilene Reporter, second vice-president; 
W. M. Hamilton, Palestine Herald, third 
vice-president, and " Campbell, 
Hillsboro Mirror, secretary-treasurer. 
The following were appointed mem- 
bers of the advisory committee: W. E. 
Edwards, Denton Record - Chronicle; 
Houston Harte, San Angelo Standard; 
Sam_E. Miller, Mineral Wells Index; 
C. E. Palmer, Texarkana Four States 
Press; George Neu, Benham Banner 
Press, and J. L. Nunn, Amarillo News. 





Coin Bank Account with 
San Francisco Agency 


The Steel Products Corporation of 
California, manufacturer of coin banks, 
will advertise in newspapers of cities 
where banks will contract for a certain 
specified number of its nest-egg banks 
for distribution to depositors. 

orne & Livingston, San Francisco 
advertising agency, have been selected 
to handle this advertising. 





Egmont Ruschke with John 
Price Jones 


Egmont ‘Ruschke,_ recently with 
Popular Authors Productions, has 
joined The John Price Jones Cor- 
New York. Mr. Ruschke 
had been with E. T. Howard, 
at one time was advertising 
the Cosmopolitan Book 


poration, 
qeerponts 
nc., an 


Corporation. 





Syracuse to Have Another 
Newspaper 

William Randolph Hearst plans to 

start a seven-day newspaper at yracuse, 

N. This new publication will have 

the name American. Offices have already 

been established at Syracuse. 




































"T°HE postmaster at New York 
City received a letter from an 
rkansas farmer addressed like 
this: “To the manufacturer who 
makes the Milton F. Goodman 
work shirt. Please forward.” 
The postmaster’s office checked 
p the advertisements in some farm 
papers and found that the shirt 
was made by the Reliance Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago. 
The letter was forwarded. 

The farmer wrote that he had 
recently removed to Arkansas 


4 work 

han in any other That must be why wader arms and scros 

so many thousandsof men want it above all others, >s$*! ‘") 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

212 WEST MONROE STREET rien. fast 
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FARM-PAPER ADVERTISING THAT HAS BEEN 
INSTRUMENTAL IN GETTING 
NEW ACCOUNTS 


from Montana. In his previous 
location he had been buying the 
Milton F. Goodman shirt from his 
local store. But the Arkansas 
dealer neither had the shirt nor 
knew where to get it. The farmer 
remembered seeing in his farm 
paper an advertisement about 
the work shirt but during the mov- 
ng process he had missed several 
issues and had. none of the back 
numbers of the paper on hand. 
Therefore would the manufacturer 
be good enough to tell him how 





Advertising to the Farmer to Get 
New Jobber Accounts 


How Work Shirts Are Merchandised to Rural Trade by Reliance 
Manufacturing Company 


he should go about it to get a few 
of the shirts? . 

The farmer might have used a 
much less involved method of get- 
ting the information. He could 
have written the farm paper pub- 
lisher. Or the dealer, if he had 
any enterprise at all—which he ap- 
parently hadn’t—could have in- 
quired of his jobber. But he wrote 
the postmaster and thus the adver- 
tising worked out, although along 
a circuitous route. 

The company wrote the farmer 
that inasmuch as he could not get 
the shirt in his town it would be 
glad to send him a couple direct 
at the regular retai! price, pending 
the result of efforts to have the 
garment stocked locally. The offer 
was accepted. Meanwhile the job- 
ber covering the territory was noti- 
fied. He wrote the retailer telling 
him his salesman would be along 
there in a couple of weeks. But 
didn’t the retailer think it advis- 
able to order a dozen of the shirts 
just as a trial proposition and see 
what he could do with them? He 
did. Later he got to using the 
company’s dealer service helps and 
a flourishing account was built up. 

It so happened in this case that 
there was a nearby dry goods 
jobber who was willing and able 
to look after the lead. But the 
Reliance company has ample evi- 
dence that the calls made by farm- 
ers for its various brands of work 
shirts have resulted directly in the 
establishment of new jobber ac- 
counts. The Arkansas farmer had 
been wearing the Milton F. Good- 
man shirt and he knew exactly 
what he wanted. But many other 
farmers call for this shirt—and 
also for the company’s Big Yank 
and Black Beauty brands—ap- 
parently because they have been 
impressed by the advertising. 

The next time the jobber’s sales- 
man appears the dealer is likely to 
ask about one of the, brands and 
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even express a willingness to place 
a small order. If the house does 
not carry Reliance goods the sales- 
man, after having undergone this 
experience a few times, is pretty 
sure to write to the house. 
“Everybody is talking about the 
Big Yank work shirt,” a salesman 
traveling out of a Southern job- 
bing housé wrote to his manager. 
“Why don’t we handle it?” 

In a little while the house had 
stocked the Big Yank line and was 
introducing it to its trade. Accord- 
ing to J, W. Champion, advertising 
manager of the Reliance company, 
this is only one of the considerable 
number of incidents in which job- 
bers have become valuable custo- 
mers through the direct effect of 
advertising to the user. 

“We have abundant evidence,” 
says Mr. Champion, “that the 
farmer buys things by the branded 
name and that he can be educated 
to do this even in things he wears. 
Time was when a work shirt was 
only a work shirt so far as the 
farmer was concerned. But now 
that we have made the names of 
our shirts known nationally, the 
garment has taken on an identity 
of its own, 

“An interesting sidelight on our 
farm-paper campaign is seen in the 
number of direct inquiries we re- 
ceive. Our name and address is on 
each advertisement and the farmer 
finds it easy to communicate with 
us. We invite him to ask his 
dealer to show him the shirt that 
is advertised and then if he cannot 
get it to write us. But some 
farmers are so firmly fixed in the 
mail-order habit that they write us 
apparently without seeing their 
dealers first. Checking back many 
of these inquiries through the job- 
ver we have found there was a 
lealer in the town handling the 
work shirt the farmer wrote about. 
In such a case the farmer is writ- 
ten a letter referring him to the 
dealer. And inasmuch as the farm- 
er’s failure to connect up that store 
with the farm-paper advertising 
would seem to indicate that the 
dealer lacks in his advertising ef- 
ficiency, he also is written a tact- 
ful letter. With this evidence of 
the asset created for him through 
the farm-paper advertising we find 
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it easy to get him interested in ou 
service helps as affording him way 
and means of identifying his store 
with the farm demand. 

“Tf, on the other hand, we fin’ 
that the jobber in that district ha 
no work shirt account in the town, 
we will offer to sell the inquir« 
shirts direct. In fact he general! 
asks us to do so. We do this pure! 
as an advertising proposition 
preserve the prospect’s interest as 
a nucleus for the jobber’s efforts 
upon the dealer or, in some cases, 
for our own efforts upon the job- 
ber. 

“We advertise in farm papers 
and other consumer mediums to 
attract the interest of the man who 
wears work shirts. Every inquir: 
represents good money invested 
and we regard it as an asset that 
should be preserved and develope. 
Even though we distribute our 
goods exclusively through the job- 
ber, we believe it is good business 
and good advertising to sell goods 
direct to a prospect who is unable 
to get them in any other way. 

“Tt is a proposition of nurturing 
a budding demand and making it 
grow. We happen to know. what 
we are talking about in this re- 
spect because many worth-while 
accounts have been built up for 
our jobbers through just such 
small beginnings. And, multiplied, 
as it is easy to see they can be, 
these attempts of farmers to buy 
direct from us have united to help 
us add jobbers to our list of dis- 
tributors. I read in Printers’ INK 
once about the value of catching 
up the loose ends in advertising. 
This probably would explain as 
well as anything else our attitucd: 
toward the direct farm inquiry.” 





New Campaign for Virginia 
Railroad 

The Norfolk & Western Railwa 
Roanoke, Va., has started an adverti: 
ing campagin in farm publications an‘ 
newspapers. It has placed its advert 
ing account with The Fred M. Randa!! 
Company, Detroit. 





Frank Hall with “Cosmo- 


politan” 
Frank Hall, recently with The 1 
erary Digest, has joined the Wester 


staff of Cosmopolitan. 













































Tue Maytac Company 
NewrTon, Iowa 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Could you tell us where we could 

btain articles or different books on 

the subject of “Standardized Selling, 

falks” for salesmen? ; 

We are beginning to prepare a series 

f these and any assistance you could 

give us would certainly be greatly ap- 

reciated. Thank you, 

Tue Mayrtac Company, 
Roy A. Brapt. 


HE question of the standard- 
ized selling talk is one which 
is guaranteed to start a real argu- 
ment before any meeting of sales- 
men or sales managers, and the 
debate will wax as bitter as a 
discussion of the League of Na- 
tions or the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. There are two distinct 
schools of thought on the subject, 
and yet when analyzed the argu- 
ments are not so far apart as 
they seem at first reading. 
The man who believes in a 
standardized sales talk will say, 
for example, that it is high time 
for hit-or-miss selling to be for- 
gotten. He will point out that it 
is far better to have the authori- 
tative voice of the company speak 
through the men who represent it 
than to allow what is said to be 
made up on the spur of the mo- 
ment and have it vary in every in- 
dividual case. As one sales man- 
ager who composed a standardized 
sales talk said: “We want to sub- 
stitute the company’s policy on the 
spot for this ‘sell-or-bust’ plan 
which many of our salesmen have 
been using. We want to know 
what they are going to say and 
how they are going to say it.” 
The sales manager or sales- 
man who opposes the standardized 
sales talk will talk bitterly about 
‘Parrot stuff.” He will point out 
hat no one method will sell every 
type of prospect; that a resource- 
‘ul salesman will meet every ob- 
jection on the spot, but that he 
never knows before he arrives 
just what objection is going to 
111 
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The Matter of a Standardized 
Sales Talk 


A Sales Manual Is Considered by Many Sales Executives to Be Preferable 


be brought up. He draws a ri- 
diculous picture of a salesman 
making a bow, reciting his little 
piece like a schoolboy and then 
walking out. He says that if the 
standardized salesman should lose 
a line he would have to start all 
over again. To which the man 
who believes in the standardized 
selling talk will reply that the best 
“extemporaneous” after-dinner 
speeches ever made were those 
learned carefully by heart before- 
hand; that there is one best way 
to answer every objection; that 
there are certain types of selling 
arguments which succeed and cer- 
tain types which fail, and that it 
is his plan to take the best out 
of the experiences of other men 
and pass them on for the benefit 
of his fellow salesmen. 

Many a man who will make all 
sorts of fun of the standardized 
selling talk, believes implicitly in 
the value of a sales manual, which 
is the standardized selling talk 
tempered with the rule of reason. 
The man who believes implicitly 
in the standardized selling talk 
does not mean to insist that if 
the telephone rings and interrupts 
his prospect when he is half sold, 
that the salesman shall make an- 
other bow and go back over the 
same ground again. 

The value of the plan depends 
a great deal upon the product. 
Standardization in selling talk 
works better for an inexpensive 
article of national distribution 
than for a specialty or a technical 
product. A man calling for a 
long time upon the same trade 
gets upon an informal basis with 
many of his customers; whereas 
the specialty salesman, calling 
continually on new prospects, or 
the new man on the sales staff, 
wants to hear the arguments that 
have worked, and adopts many 
of them for his own use. 

The sales manager who believes 
that selling ideas which have won 
in the past should get a chance to 
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be heard is on safe ground. But 
many sales managers are adopting 
the plan of a well-built sales man- 
ual and sales conference with 
stenographers present, to take the 
place of the set standardized sales 
talk. A successful executive points 
out that the only sales manual 
that works and does not become 
out of date is one which the 
salesmen build themselves. His 
manual started with a list of an- 
swers to stock objections, then 
took up the personal experiences 
of big and unusual sales made to 
hard prospects. These were all 
written down and sent out to the 
other members of the sales force 
with requests for amendments and 
additions, based on their own ex- 
periences. Then sales conferences 
are held where sales ideas are dis- 
cussed. 

Ideas to help their customers sell 
and the interchange of general 
ideas among the men which takes 
place every Saturday morning 
serve to keep the sales manual up 
to date. This method might be 
called the standardized selling talk 
operated with a large degree of 
common sense. Its result in most 
cases is to substitute team-work 
and the interchange of helpful 
ideas among the men for the mo- 
notony and consequent loss of 
morale which often comes from a 
standardized sales talk to which 
the men are ordered to adhere 
closely. It has all the advantages of 
a standardized sales talk without 
the loss of initiative and ingenuity 
which sometimes has been known 
to result from an order that the 
men shall learn certain things by 
heart and not deviate from them 
in the presence of their prospects. 

A list of articles which have 
appeared in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly on this 
much discussed question, follows. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


The Standardized Comeme (P. I. M.); 
October, 1920; page 111. 

The American Tobacco Co. Ties Up 
Sales Talk with Advertising Copy (A 
standardized — talk is used by all 
of the company’s ); August 25, 


1921; oe 3. 
Ap; y._ the Rule of Reason to the 
Standardized Sales Talk; May 19, 1921; 


pa 
Where Do You Get Your Selling 
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Arguments? (Standardized sales talk): 
October 2, 1919; page 101. 

Training Methods for Advertising 
Solicitors (Standardized forms of argu- 
ments) ; September 6, 1917; page 6. 

A Jobber’s National Campaign to Sell 
the Electrical Idea (Western Electric 
Sales Manual for Dealers and Sales- 
men); August 9, 1917; page 31. 

The Use of the Sales Manual (Stand- 
ardization of sales arguments in form 
of sales manual); November 16, 1916; 
page 3. 





H. B. Fenn Winner in Adver- 
tising Golf Meet 


At the close of the final tournament 
of the year of the Metropolitan Ad- 
vertising Golf Association at the Garden 
City Country Club on September 14. 
Rodney Boone, Eastern sngeeennniovs 
of the Chicago American was elected 

resident. Other officers were Charles 

right, national advertising manager 
of the New York Tribune, vice presi 
dent; Ray OClayberger, Calkins & 
Holden, treasurer, and H. Fenn, The 
H. K. McCann Company, secretary. 

At both morning and afternoon 
tournaments the low gross prize was 
won by B. Fenn. In the morning 
tournament Mr. Fenn’s score was 82 
In the afternoon tournament he made a 
new amateur record for the course with 
a score of 74. 





Poster Convention to Be Held 
in Richmond, Va. 


The Poster Advertising Associatior 
will hold its thirty-second annual con 
vention at Richmond, Va., October 9 
to 13. J. H. Brinkmeyer, president oi 
the association, will preside. Governor 

. D. Trinkle, of Virginia; Mayor 
George Ainslie, of Richmond, and 
Thomas B. McAdams, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, will be 
among the speakers. 





Gardner-Glen Buck Co. Makes 
Additions to Its Staff 


A. B. Carson, formerly in the copy 
department of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Co., Chicago advertising agency, is now 
with the "Cardner- Glen Buck Company, 
St. Louis, in a similar capacity. 

H. . Palmer, until recently con 
nected with the Potts-Turnbull Co. at 
Kansas City, has joined the service 
staff of the Gardner-Glen Buck Com 
pany. 


J. C. Cook Made Business Man- 
ager of New York “Globe” 
John C. Cook has been appointed _busi 

ness manager of the New York Globe 


Mr. Cook was formerly business mana 
er of the New York Mail and the 





ew York Journal of Commerce. H:« 
also was with the New York Herald 
and Evening Telegram in charge o! 
foreign advertising. 
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talk); | 

vs | Shrewd Exporters 

> Sell 

Soles include the AMERICAN EXPORTER in their 
— advertising campaign for foreign business. 

1916; 


Among the manufacturers who signed advertising 
were contracts last month for continuous space in the 
world’s largest export journal were :— 





iment 
Ad- 
irden 
14 American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
me Wilmington, Del. 
arles Athol Mfg. Co. 
~ ad Athol, Mass. 
The Brennan Motor Mfg. Co. 
7. . Syracuse, N. Y. 
yan Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
ning New York City 
a . Canadian Veneering Co., Inc. 
with Acton Vale, Quebec 
Collette Mfg. Co. 
Amsterdam, N, Y. 
eld Geo. W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
Richmond, Ind. 
tior Chas. Kaufman & Son 
a? Santa Ana, Cal. 
ot Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
—< Chicago, Ill. 
the Long Eakins Co. 
be Springfield, Ohio 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
eS Russ Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
PY Union Hardware Co. 
md New York City 
ny Wm. Wharton, Jr. & Co. 
: New York City 
at . 
- It will pay you to advertise in the 


AMERICAN 
: EXPORTER 


le The World’s Largest Export Journal—Now in its 46th year 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Copy 


is the big thing 
in making | advertising pay! 











The page advertisement 
reproduced here is one of 
hundreds produced by this 
agency, each of which has 
sold thousands of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise at a 
profit. 


We have mounted fifty 
ee of these advertisements on 
Ase | : “ 
a widely varied propositions 
wots in a large portfolio, which 


Satan 
‘ 
7 





Ee as 
: Cah ° 
Ee ete at we will gladly show to any 
a “~% ne aon ouron - 4 
SS et Se \ interested advertiser upon 


request. No _ obligation. 
Merely drop us a line. 
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Ruthrauff & Ryan inc. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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SANITAPE 


The Non-refillable 
Package M 


| 


wee 


Dea 


HE more money you spend ' 

to sell a good product, the ony 
more valuable you make your of 
trade mark or your name. She 
ro 

Likewise, the greater temptation 1 
you place before the counterfeiter oo 
of packages, labels and trade wit 
marks who does not even hesitate the 
to make and sell tablets embossed aa 
with your name or brand. in¢ 
Proprietary Drug houses are an- - 
nually losing hundreds of thou- be 
sands of dollars in sales by unscru- “i 
pulous substitution of this sort. nc 





There is one absolute safeguard 
against this practice mi 


The brand stealer cannot fake the it 
sanitape package. Every sanitape is 
machine is in the hands of con- e. 
cerns whose reputation is beyond to 
question and for their and our mu- ha 
tual protection we know exactly int 
what each machine is packing. th 


IVERS-LEE COMPANY i 


Newark’ - - - New Jersey to 
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Dealers Held Not Altogether to Blame for 
William G. 


How the Manufacturer Can Help 
the Retailer Out of the Jungle 


Conditions Alleged by 
Shepherd 


By Edward M. Skinner 


General Manager, Wilson Bros. 


ANUFACTURERS, I think, 

4 will pretty generally agree 
that William G. Shepherd has per- 
ormed a real service for business 

1 his recent articles in Printers’ 
ink and Collier's Weekly in which 

e calls the retailer some rather 
ard names. Much that Mr. 
Shepherd said they will not ap- 
prove. 

There are only two ways to 
onvince people they are on the 
wrong track. One is to reason 
with them. The other is to scare 
them. Fear of the law, rather than 
respect for it, keeps many an 
\merican citizen on the straight 
and narrow path. He is afraid to 
lo certain things because of the 
penalty. Many a retailer has to 
be scared in the same way. He 
has to be handled rather ruthless- 
ly at times. When reason will not 
move him, force oftentimes will. 

While the discussion is going on, 
I think we manufacturers and 
distributors may just as well ad- 
mit a great deal of the fault for 
the condition spoken of by Mr. 
Shepherd—although he has made 
it much worse than it really is— 
is directly traceable to us. 

If there are too many retailers, 
then how did the number manage 
to get too large? Somebody must 
have sold them goods. Somebody 
must have encouraged them to go 
into business when such action on 
their part was absolute folly. 
Somebody, influenced too much by 
the desire to sell goods, must have 
failed to exercise the necessary 
amount of firmness and wisdom in 
advising and dealing with prospec- 
tive customers. 

If anything is going to be done 
to remove the condition spoken of 
—and this recent revelation of it 
brings up nothing new—it must be 
done by the manufacturers and 
others who supply the retailer 
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with goods. It will be a big job. 
But it would have been accom- 
plished long ago if the individual 
manufacturer or jobber had been 
entirely honest with himself and 
had had sufficient respect for his 
own capabilities. Twenty years 
ago I urged upon the Chicago 
Credit Men’s Association a policy 
for the administration of credits 
that would result in constructive 
business building. The members 
agreed with me absolutely but said 
the thing could not take place in 
a thousand years, because their 
united efforts would after all be 
only a drop in the bucket. Evi- 
dently they did not believe in 
themselves. 


A STRAIGHT PATH OUTLINED FOR THE 
DEALER 


The four most important things 
the manufacturer ought to do and 
can do in the present crisis are 
these : 

He should be absolutely honest 
and refuse to sell his goods to 
anybody whom he thinks cannot 
make a success selling them. 

He should not sell goods to any- 
body who has made a crooked 
failure, who uses questionable 
merchandising methods, whose 
character is not good or who does 
not deal honestly with his cus- 
tomers. 

He should see that present deal- 
ers are educated in the principles 
of concentration and turnover. 

He should protect the dealer by 
refusing to sell goods at wholesale 
to anybody except his customers 
and his own employees. 

The first suggestion plainly calls 
for the wise administration of 
credits in which the human factor 
shall be the most important. This 
means that the manufacturer has 
to adhere to certain fundamental 
principles even though it may be 
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at his own cost. The principal 
cause of so many people going into 
the retail business—and also of so 
many failing in it—is incompe- 
tence. Lack of sufficient capital 
comes next. But if a man goes 
into business with not enough 
capital, it means that he is in- 
competent and therefore we may 
as well make incompetence cover 
the whole thing. If he does not 
know he is incompetent, it is up 
to the manufacturer to tell him so. 

A man came to me the other 
day saying he was opening a store 
in a certain thriving section in 
Chicago and wanted to buy goods. 
He had been in business in a 
downtown location under the most 
favorable auspices, but had been 
forced out because the building 
had been razed to make room for 
a new one. 

He said he supposed I wanted a 
financial statement. I did. Dur- 
ing his seven years of operation 
he had saved $5,200 in cash—a 
very small sum under the circum- 
stances. Of this he had invested 
$4,000 in fixtures for his new 
store. His rent was $800 a month 
and the nominal salaries he and 
his partner purposed to allow 
themselves made $300 a month 
more. 

Thus his entire working capital 
you might say was tied up with- 
out a penny of it being invested 
in goods. I told him we could 
not sell him. He might succeed 
and we hoped he would. But we 
could not see how he could do 
this without capital. 

He squared away in a rather 
injured manner and remarked: 

“T thought you were the man 
who had such a reputation for 
helping young men get into busi- 
ness. Some other concerns in this 
town (naming them) are shipping 
me goods on a belief in what I 
can do out there. I don’t see 
where you get your reputation as 
a credit man who is a business 
builder.” 

The week before that another 
young man had come in to see 
me, saying he was going to open 
a furnishing goods store in a 
suburban neighborhood. He had 
rented..the building for $100 per 
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month and had invested about 
$600 in fixtures, making many oi 
them himself. He and his wife 
were going to do all the work and 
live in the back of the store 
as to save house rent. He had 
$2,500 in cash which he had saved 
penny by penny while working in 
a clothing store. 

Without the least hesitation | 
told him we would back him with 
merchandise. If this fellow does 
not make good, I am no judge oi 
human nature. The other ma: 
but I doubt it. 


SOME CREDIT MEN ENCOURAGE 
BANKRUPTCY 

Another penalty of incompetenc 
which helps bring about the condi- 
tion spoken of by Mr. Shepherd is 
overstocking. 

Credit can be extended in ; 
constructive business-building way. 
But there are many times when it 
is a positive commercial crime t 
encourage a man to go into busi- 
ness. Any number are headed for 
bankruptcy as inevitably as th 
coming of death and taxation. An 
impartial review of the entir: 
situation can reveal this. Th 
manufacturer selling such men can 
read the cards easily enough. 
There is not the slightest mystery 
about it. Yet he takes a chance 
and just that much more is added 
to a heavily burdened system. 

Mr. Shepherd says there are 
crooks in the retail business. He 
is correct, although the greater 
number of retailers are honest. 
But how did the crooks get into 
business? It must have been be- 
cause somebody either overlooked 
or condoned their crookedness and 
sold them goods. 

If every manufacturer and dis- 
tributor in the United States 
would make an iron-clad rule that 
he would not sell goods even for 
cold cash to any dealer who had 
gone through a crooked failure, 
these dishonest gentlemen would 
have no chance at all. Such a 


rule, strictly enforced, would or 
might involve the sacrifice of 
sales. But it would be worth it. 


In a certain city a few years 
ago, a furnishing goods dealer 
went through the crookedest and 
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FLEXIBILITY 


One of the great reasons for the 
efficiency of Economist Group ad- 
vertising is the flexibility of our 
proposition. : 
There are five papers in the Econo- 
mist Group. Each of or og has 
a definite function to perform in a 
distinct market. The underlying 
principles of these markets may be 
similar, but the type of service 
rendered to them must be strictly in- 
dividual. 


The manufacturer or seller of dry- 
goods, apparel and kindred lines can 
adapt Economist Group advertising 
to his selling plan and be assured of 
the greatest possible efficiency. 


He need not use all five papers. If 
any one or a combination of any two, 
three or four of these papers (accord- 
ing to the market he desires to reach) 
fit in best, he can work on that basis. 


The Agency Relations Department 
of the Economist Group is always 
ready to assist agency executives in 
determining how to best take advan- 
tage of this flexibility in promoting the 
sale of merchandise distributed to and 
through department, dry goods and 
general stores. 


The Economist Group 
239 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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Vacations Are Over Now 


And we’re all back on the job. Let’s get 
busy now and put it over. Advertising is 
a mighty big asset to good business and 
the right mat is a mighty big asset to good 
advertising. O’Flaherty’s Peerless is the 
right mat, proved so by over 25 years use. 
Right service and right price too. Try us. 


et ER 


ly, 
R : 
> 

SOR te 


° 


O’FLAHERTY 


Electrotypers Stereotypers Photoengravers 


MAKERS OF PEERLESS MATS 


313-321 West 37th Street 
New York 
Telephone Fitzroy 2101 





along with his $200, 
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kedest failure I have ever 
rd of during my more than 
ty years of experience in busi- 
s. The thing was planned in 
usion with a dishonest lawyer. 
re is no need of going into de- 
here. But it is sufficient to say 
t the claims were settled at a 
cents on the dollar and that 
dealer got away with a great 
ny thousands of dollars’ worth 
perfectly good and salable mer- 
ndise. 
he facts were given wide cir- 
ition at the time. A little later 
man attempted to start up in 
iness a second time. He went 
the credit manager of a collar 
iufacturing concern and was 
mptly and emphatically turned 
wn. He was informed his busi- 
s was not wanted. 
Next day he returned to the 
ise, marched up to the credit 
nager’s desk, belligerently 


ew down $200 in currency and 


some collars. 
Do I get 


I want to buy 
is the money. 
m?” 

He got the collars, although, 
é he should 
ive been kicked out the front 
wor. The credit man apparently 
s not strong enough to with- 
id him. Or perhaps he imag- 
ed he had no right to refuse to 
cll under the circumstances. 
Strange to relate, the crooked 
retailer made an overwhelming 
uccess and has a highly profitable 
hain of stores. The collar com- 
y has sold him many thousands 
dollars’ worth of goods since 
$200 incident. 

He came to us when he was 
king his second start and we 
used to allow our goods to go 
» his store under any circum- 
neces. We have not sold him a 
lar’s worth since. Thus we 
t what has proved to be a most 
fitable account. We are glad 
it. 

The second place where the 
nufacturer should exercise 
nness and wisdom is in the 
ter of promoting concentra- 
1 and turnover. The stories 
| the tragedies we read in the 
tements submitted to us from 
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time to time by our customers 
would amaze you. Dangerous 
conditions are shown in_ those 
statements as plainly as if they 
were printed in twenty-four point 
type with red ink. Yet the retailer 
does not see them. 

It seems these days as if almost 
everybody is overstocked. 

One man came to me saying he 
wanted to buy his fall goods and 
asked me to look over his state- 
ment. It showed that in his two 
stores he had merchandise inven- 
torying fully $19,000 more than he 
should have. During the re- 
mainder of the year he estimated 
he could sell $28,000 worth of 
goods as he expected a busy fall 
season. And, would you believe 
it, he was planning to buy just 
that amount! Apparently there 
was no thought of moving any 
part of the overstock nor taking 
any account of such “filling in” 
purchases as might be necessary. 

This man had bought too 
heavily because he was buying in 
too many places. He should have 
concentrated his purchases and 
then cut them down by at least 50 
per cent. 


HOLD DOWN SIZE OF ORDERS 


At the present juncture here is 
the buying rule every retailer 
should be encouraged to follow: 
He should estimate on a liberal 
basis the amount of merchandise 
he expects to sell during a certain 
prescribed time and then buy 50 
per cent of it. Anybody can sure- 
ly sell 50 per cent of what he 
thinks he can. 

If such a suggestion could be 
universally made and followed 
right now business would boom. 
Retailers are afraid. They are 
holding back in their purchases 
because of “conditions.” Yet who 
is there, among these timid ones, 
who would not undertake to sell 
during the fall season at least 50 
per cent of what he sold last 
year? It takes no mathematician 
to see what would be the general 
effect if every retailer would start 
in at once and buy goods on this 
basis. 

But, to get across such a sug- 
gestion, the manufacturer must be 
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consistent. He must not let his 
eagerness to get immediate busi- 
ness blind him to the importance 
of the principle. And when a re- 
tailer, such as the one I have just 
spoken of, wants to buy twice as 
much as he should, the thing to do 
is gently but firmly hold him down 
to the 50 per cent. Firmness as 
well as persuasion is needed in a 
case of this kind. 

Why does not the dealer as a 
class understand and practice these 
principles of concentration and 
turnover? They are sound and 
sane and plain. I will tell you 
why. The manufacturer is not 
giving enough real attention to 
seeing that he knows them. We 
all know the average dealer is not 
much of a reader. Some have not 
the time nor inclination to read 
an exposition of concentration and 
turnover. Others perhaps have not 
the capacity. We may as well face 
facts. It remains, then, for these 
hugely important principles to be 
imparted by word of mouth. And 
this means that the manufacturer’s 
salesmen and all who come in con- 
tact with the customers should 
understand them, believe them and 
preach them. 

Unfortunately many salesmen 
are deficient in all three particu- 
lars. They understand turnover 
little, if any, better than their cus- 
tomers. And those who do under- 
stand it seemingly forget about it 
when they have an opportunity 
to sell a man a good-size bill of 
goods. 

You can talk all you please 
about the difficulty, in this enlight- 
ened commercial age, any dealer 
has in getting overloaded. It is 
the easiest thing in the world. Of 
course we are far removed from 
the old caveat emptor times. But 
this high-sounding talk of manu- 
facturers and jobbers refusing to 
sell a dealer more goods than-he 
ought to have is a beautiful theory 
and little else. On the contrary 
the inclination is to sell him all he 
will buy. 

Just to show you how wide- 
spread I think this practice is and 
also my willingness to take my 
own medicine let me refer you to 
an incident in our own organiza- 
tion. 
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In addressing a certain associa- 
tion of retailers I brought out 
strongly the turtover principle and 
advised every retailer present to 
use the 50 per cent basis in making 
purchases for future business. 

A few days later Mr. Wilson 
got a letter from our district sales 
manager in that State suggesting 
that if the house wanted to lose a 
lot of fall business it should have 
Mr. Skinner make a few more 
speeches of that kind. The sales- 
man seemingly indulged himself 
in the belief that the advice, car- 
ried out to its logical conclusion, 
would mean that the dealer would 
buy during the season only 50 per 
cent of what he intended to buy. 
It more likely would work out in 
causing him to buy 150 per cent 
eventually. 


TEACH THE ADVANTAGES OF QUICK 
TURNOVER 


Our salesman was so informed 
and so were all the others. 
Wouldn’t it be taking a wonder- 
ful step forward if every manu- 
facturer and every jobber should 
insist that his salesmen under- 
stand and practice turnover—that 
they teach it to their customers 
and then, most important of all, 
religiously sell their customers 
goods in a way that will force 
them to carry out its require- 
ments? This would leave Mr. 
Shepherd’s jungle much less 
densely populated. 

The manufacturer can help, too, 
in having more strict rules as to 
the selling of his goods. The 
amount of legitimate business the 
retailer is deprived of through 
laxity in letting a person buy 
goods at wholesale is almost be- 
yond belief. 

It long has been a practice in 
the clothing, dry: goods and fur- 
nishing goods business to allow 
anybody connected with the in- 
dustry—or anybody sent in by a 
jobber or manufacturer—to buy 
what they wanted for their per- 
sonal needs. An employee who 
wanted a suit of clothes or any- 
thing else produced by concerns 
with which his house had business 
relations could get an order and 
go and buy it at a wholesale price 
or better. 
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THE TEST YOU ALWAYS MAKE 


wap 


Your business stationery may be, well, say or- 
dinary, and you entirely unconscious of it. One 
gets used to things and loses that sharp sense 
with which one appraises new and fresh things. 

When you go through your morning mail 
you are aware that some letters are better than 
others, better written, on better paper—better 
“turned out” in fact. 

And such a letter makes a little especial ap- 
peal to you in spite of yourself, doesn’t it? 

It is suggested that your letters should have 
that effect, that slight but very tangible and 
definite distinction in the morning mail of 
your most valued customers and prospective 
customers. 

It is also suggested that Crane’s Bond would 
contribute to that effect. 


100% selected new rag stock 

I21 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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The Right Connection 
Spells Profit in Australia 


Selling to the Six Mighty Millions 
easier than might at first appear. 


TRANSPORTATION is a_problen 
that takes care of itself. 


ADVERTISING: Newspapers un- 

questionably are the medium. To the 

Australian Six Million the newspaper is right up among the 
necessities of life. There are approximately one hundred of 
these with which you can blanket the territory. Compare this 
with America, where the schedule can be expanded indefinitely ! 


DISTRIBUTION: The bulk of population is concentrated 
in cities and close settlements, so that the territory is free from 
the disadvantage of scattered population which always spells 
high distribution costs. 

FINANCIAL: On one point all authorities are agreed; 
Australian business houses are fundamentally sound. The 
Australian jobber meets his obligations promptly. 

Selling to the Australasian Market will prove profitable 
business for the American manufacturer who is awake to ils 
possibilities. 

It is easy to adapt American selling methods to Australian 
buying customs. The Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency has 
been on the ground for several years and has learned the way. 
You can profit by our experience. 

Our booklet “Advertising and Selling in Australasia” which 
tells in an interesting way, many facts about the market and 
our facilities for developing it, will be sent to any manufacturer 
of Agency requesting it. Address— 


Australian Marketing Service 


Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


381 Fourth Avenue Niagara Life Building Sydney, N.S.W 
New York City Buffalo, New York Australia 
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We went to the opposite ex- 
treme and I think we are right. 
We decided that nobody but legiti- 
nate dealers actually selling our 
zoods at retail should have the 
privilege of buying them and that 
ven the purchases of our em- 
loyees should be held down 
strictly to their own individual 
needs. My secretary, for example, 
an buy here anything she may 
require for herself but nothing for 
her father, her brother, or her 
mother. The rule applies to 
everybody in the business, includ- 
ing the executives. 

Not long after it went into ef- 
fect I was much embarrassed one 
day when a leading Chicago cloth- 
ing manufacturer, and a personal 
friend of mine, came in and said 
he wanted to buy a couple of 
dozen “of those good Wilson 
shirts for myself.” I had to re- 
fuse him. But I don’t know 
when I have done a thing that I 
hated more. He was big enough, 
though, to grasp the idea and to 
intimate that the same rule would 
be put into effect in his business. 

There is altogether too much 
of this courtesy proposition going 
on in business today, and the re- 
tailer suffers from it. If the hard- 
ware man or the furniture dealer 
wants something to wear he ought 
to have to go to a retail store and 
buy it. He should not be allowed 
to utilize his position as a retailer 
to buy things outside of his own 
line that he is not going to sell. 
Conversely, if the clothing man or 
the haberdasher wants hardware 
or furniture the same rule should 
apply to him. 

Retailers themselves do much to 
foster the evil. Almost daily 
somebody approaches our usher 
with an order written by some 
out-of-town customer of ours ask- 
ing that we sell him certain things. 
The person thus favored may live 
here in Chicago and what he buys 
would work no hardship upon the 
person sending the order. When 
we write the customer—as we al- 
ways do in such a case—telling 
him that requests of the kind must 
not be repeated, he usually is 
offended. Undoubtedly the strict 
application of this rule has cost 
us business, 
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For that matter all the prin- 
ciples I have tried to set forth 
here may cause the sacrifice now 
and then of some business—that is 
of immediate business. But in 
the long run they are going to 
work out to the lasting benefit of 
all concerned. 

Panning the retailer has got to 
be one of our national amuse- 
ments. He needs it to a degree. 
He also needs to be scared out 
of his complacency and in some 
cases out of his ignorance. But 
he is not by any means entitled 
to all the blame for some of the 
things he does and for the evils 
brought out by Mr. Shepherd. 
There are others that have fingers 
in the pie. 

And here’s another thing that 
is sure: Abusing the retailer and 
preaching to him is not going to 
solve his problem. Except in 
isolated cases he is not going to 
work his way out of the jungle 
unaided and unguided. His guide 
and his helper has to be the 
manufacturer. 

Maintaining elaborate service 
systems for the retailer is not 
enough. The manufacturer has to 
be honest and courageous in some 
other things even though their 
application may cause him a little 
temporary inconvenience or loss 
of business. In other words, he 
needs to be consistent and be will- 
ing to carry out literally the same 
practices he would recommend to 
his customers. 





Returns to Gotham Agency 


George H. Hanauer has returned to 
the sales force of the Gotham Advertis- 
ing Company, New York, which he left 
to become vice-president and general 
sales manager of the Wynkoop Coal 
Mining- Company. 





Joins Gundlach Agency 


Barrett Brady, formerly with the ad- 
MH aber department of the Vitagraph 

Motion Picture Company, has joine f 
copy department of the Gundlach Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 





Leon L. Berkowitz, the announce 
ment of whose new advertising service 
in Philadelphia appeared in the August 24 
issue of Printers’ Inx, continues as a 
representative of the Rose Lithograph 
Corporation, Brooklyn, with which = 
has been associated for more than ten 
years. 









Fitting the Right Salesman to the 
Prospect 


Large Institutions Make a Special Study of Reactions of One Individual 
on Another, Having Discovered That There Are Unconscious 
Antagonisms from Which Good Results Are Impossible 


By Darwin T. Wallace 


HERE is an ancient proverb 

which says: “Never send a 
dog to a cat for a favor.” Free 
translation of this leads to the 
following idea: there are auto- 
matic likes and dislikes. They 
may be inherent, inborn, consti- 
tutional. One man may find it im- 
possible to grow friendly with 
another man, although he may 
possess a thousand virtues. Tal- 
ents, disposition, known stability 
of character do not enter into it 
at all. 

In our company we hire sales- 
men on one basis only: it must be 
‘like at first glance.” As _ sales 
manager I have an idea that I 
can sense how I will get along 
with the other fellow at the very 
moment of initial handclasp. 
Under no circumstances could I 
guide and associate with a man 
to whom I was not drawn by 
the most friendly feeling. There 
must be an immediate sympathy 
between us. I always sense it and 
I imagine the other person does 
likewise. 

The newcomer may be pure 
gold, without flaw, but if that first 
quick reaction does not take place, 
I decide it is best not to tie up 
with him. 

I do a great deal of matching 
up on my chess board before I 
detail: my men to their territories, 
their customers. Where salesmen 
cover a range that is always 
within easy distance of the main 
office, this plan can of course be 
made most practical. The sales 
manager has no greater responsi- 
bility than to see that the right 
man calls on the prospect. When 
human wills and temperaments 
- business comes to a stand- 
still. 

A certain competent salesman 
may call on one prospect for 
years, and never get an order. 
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And all the while my own per- 
sonal study of that salesman has 
convinced me that it was because 
of no weaknesses or objectionable 
traits on his part. He just didn’t 
jibe with the other man for rea- 
sons it would be quite impossible 
to explain. 

Generalship in sales manage- 
ment today consists largely in 
studying men—your own and the 
list of prospects—and then fitting 
and dovetailing this salesman to 
that prospect. This makes it 
necessary for a sales manager to 
get about, meet the trade, asso- 
ciate with his market. 

A popular fallacy is the idea 
that a good salesman is in a posi- 


tion to capture business, regard- 
less of the individual who passes 


it out. Time and time again | 
have seen this idea disproved 
and discredited. The human 
equation always enters into a last- 
ing business relationship. 

There was a certain man of my 
acquaintance whose business we 
had long wanted. When our sales 
force was reorganized and new 
methods employed, I made a per- 
sonal study of this gentleman. He 
was a power in a large Brooklyn 
house, fifty-two years of age, 
normal in every respect, likable, 
easy to get along with. Three 
different salesmen had been sent 
over to have interviews with him, 
but these visits had been pro- 
ductive of nothing. These were 
picked men, and two of them 
were past forty, mentally equipped 
to handle the situation. 

They all reported that their re- 
ception had been cordial. But no 
business resulted. At last I went 
to see Mr. J. myself. I had never 
met him, although we had cor- 
responded from time to time. 

There was nothing in this man’s 
make-up to suggest that he needed 
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Bundscho does little jobs, 
too—individual pieces of 
work—circulars, booklets, 
announcements. Carries 
everything through—lay- 
out, design, makeup, print- 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 
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ORE than a quarter of a million motorists and 
automotive dealers will attend the 1923 New 


York Automobile Show at the Grand Central Palace. 

How many of them will you sell? How many of 
your salesmen will find it possible to close sales in 
the face of the many diverting influences which are 
encountered by every visitor. 

You can, of course, arouse keen interest at the 
Show; you can sometimes close sales. But the real 
business comes after the Show is over; final decisions 
are usually made in the seclusion of the owner’s home 
or the dealer’s office, far from the surging throngs 
that crowd the aisles. 

It is then your announcement in the Annual January 
Show and Reference Number of MoToR concludes 
the mental process of crystallizing interest into desire 
for ownership. It is then that this famous dollar 
magazine delivers the closing argument in your be- 
half—to owners and dealers. 

And now is the time to reserve the space you'll need 
for this closing argument. 


MOPR 


“The National Magazine of Motoring” 


119°'WEST 40rx ST. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Hearst Bupe. Kresce Bupe. 
Detroit 





CHICAGO 
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solicitation by a wizard. I made 
a close study of him, however, and 
made several important discoveries 
concerning his character. From 
this knowledge I picked out a 
certain salesman for the next 
solicitation. He was young, just 
a little irresponsible, happy-go- 
lucky, but with a vigorous per- 
sonality. Everyone liked “Rad.” 
Under ordinary circumstances he 
would have seemed the last sales- 
man on earth to send to the 
Brooklyn prospect. 

But Rad brought an order on 
his first call, and for three months 
repeated his initial success. Some- 
thing about him pleased and in- 
terested the other man. They got 
along famously. He left our sales 
staff a little while ago, to join the 
Brooklyn firm. 

Just such experiences as this 
convince me that it is expedient 
to change salesmen when one 
does not secure satisfactory re- 
sults. Try Number Two and so 
on, until you have given a tough 
problem a sample of a dozen dif- 
ferent brands of talent, disposi- 
tion, temperament. But I have 
known sales managers to sort out 
customers and allow one relation- 
ship to continue indefinitely, de- 
spite the fact that there were no 
results. 

It is a too common custom to 
make up batches of names and 
hand them over indiscriminately 
to salesmen, much as you would 
apportion sandwiches to a hungry 
picnic crowd. The _ situation 
should not be handled in this 
manner. The sales manager 
should know both his men and 
their prospects, and be as certain 
as possible, from a study of both, 
that the salesman is calling upon 
sympathetic prospects. “I called 
on Mr. Smith first,” the salesman 
is apt to combat. “He isn’t giv- 
ing me anything just now; but 
sooner or later I'll land a hand- 
some order. He belongs to me.” 

A wrong system! The fact that 
a certain salesman “stirred up” a 
certain prospect should not be ex- 
cuse for him to dawdle along, 
month in and month out, with that 
prospect. The salesman is apt to 
be over-optimistic regarding his 
list of prospects. He believes that 
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a turning point will come, and 
that it is never his own fault if 
he does not land an order. Just 
give him time and he’ll do it! 

A thorough shuffling of the 
cards very often accomplishes 
some astonishing results in a 
Sales organization. In one com- 
pany known to me, where results 
were pretty generally unsatisfac- 
tory, lists were entirely changed 
around. The sales force raised a 
cry of protest, but strenuous 
methods were necessary. 

Almost immediately the wisdom 
of the move became apparent. 
Orders were doubled and pros- 
pects were developed which had 
yielded little or nothing. It meant 
one thing only: salesmen had not 
been matched to prospects in the 
wisest . manner. 

It is sometimes hard to take a 
prospect away from an earnest 
salesman who has been doing his 
best, but the operation may be 
absolutely necessary for the good 
of all, and no other course may be 
possible. 

Something quite inexplicable 
takes place in the business con- 
tact of one man with another. 
Nor is it always possible to gauge 
these happy weddings of disposi- 
tion, temperament, character. Ex- 
periments are necessary. The sales 
manager is compelled to keep his 
eye on results. And results are 
gauged by orders. There never 
was an excuse good enough to 
make up for the salesman who, 
at the end of a given period, fails 
to bring home the bacon. 

Sales departments are not so 
much in need of a frequent turn- 
over of salesmen as a turnover 
in the methods of distributing 
temperaments. 

Thirty men, seeking business, 
might make a poor showing one 
month and an exceedingly satis- 
factory one the very next, pro- 
vided there is a complete switch 
about in the distribution of terri- 
tory or prospects. 

Keep salesmen on the move in 
new territories, is one of my busi- 
ness maxims, if they are not ring- 
ing the gong. No man can sell 
successfully to another if there is 
not hearty, earnest warmth of 
contact between them. 





Charting the Future Market of the 
Automobile Industry 


“Saturation” Danger Has Been Proved Not to Exist—Repair-Shop Market 
Is One to Be More Intensively Cultivated 


By C. A. Musselman 


Treasurer and General Manager, The Chilton Company 


ROBABLY there has been no 

period in the history of the 
automobile industry when there 
are as many upsetting elements as 
seem to confront us today. When 
the motor car business was in the 
process of development, there 
were many unsolved problems and 
the course we steered from 1900- 
1910 was rather an uncertain one. 
As rapidly as grew the automobile 
industry from 1910-1920 its prog- 
ress was at times irregular. Nor 
has it traveled a smooth and regu- 
lar route from 1920 until the pres- 
ent time. But so essential has 


become the automobile and so per- 
manent as a part of our economic 


life, that it seems safe to predict 
a straight and sure course can be 
steered from 1923 to 1930. 

Before dealing in detail with the 
future of the makers of parts and 
accessories, a composite picture of 
the industry will be shown by 
graphs and illustrations in order 
that we may visualize the changes 
that are remaking the character of 
the business. After dealing with 
the broad subject of the automo- 
bile business as a whole, based on 
car productions and sales, I will 
take up the subject of marketing 
parts and accessories and indicate 
the possibilities for manufacturers 
in these lines, based upon a new 
order of things in merchandising 
in the replacement field. 

First, let us realize that in 
America the greatest manufactur- 
ing enterprise in value of output is 
the automobile industry. Many of 
us have been of the belief that the 
steel industry is the largest. Con- 
siderable research work through 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, the Bureau of 


Portion of an address before the Ad- 
vertising Managers’ Council, Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


the Census and the Bureau of 
Mines at Washington, has result- 
ed, however, in obtaining figures 
which conclusively place the auto- 
motive industry first and its allied 
industry, petroleum products, sec- 
ond, and it may surprise many to 
learn that iron and steel manufac- 
turing ranks sixth. Agriculture 
has been excluded, as farming can 
scarcely be classed as a manufac- 
turing enterprise. 

The dollar value annually of 
America’s ten leading manufac- 
turing trades is as follows: 


Automotive Industry (cars, 
trucks, tires and replace- 


ment parts) $2,865,000,000 
automotive) 2,050,000,000 
Slaughtering and Meat 
1,935,000,000 
Foundry and Machine-Shop 
Products 
1,675,000,000 
1,650,000,000 
Flour- 1,275,000,000 
Cotton Good: 1,250,000,000 


Petroleum 
Packing 
1,900,000,000 
Lumber and Timber Prod- 
Clothin 1,530,000,000 
1,100,000,000 


Calculated sales of automotive 
products for 1922 have been di- 
vided into four classes: 
$1,490,000,000 

550,000,000 


675,000,000 
150,000,000 


$2,865,000,000 


Cars and Trucks 
Replacement Parts 
Tires 


If we add to the above figures 
the sum of $935,000,000 represent- 
ing the value of gasoline and 
lubricants annually necessary to 
motor vehicle operation, we arrive 
at a grand total of nearly four 
billion dollars. And even this 
enormous sum does not include 
the cost of labor and administra- 
tion. 

For the past ten years the in- 
dustry has been trying to deter- 
mine how many cars America 
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To the Banker in the Bank 
-not simply to the Bank 





"TBAT statement — referring to THE BURROUGHS 
CLEARING HOUSE—is not based on supposition but 
on fact. 

Every name on the mailing list is either supplied by a 
responsible high-grade salesman who finds out who the 
bank executives are, or it is placed there at the request of 
the banker himself. 

THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE is actually read— 
through and through. There is not a banker in the United 
States or Canada who is not familiar with this publication. 

Executives in 35,000 banks in America receive THE 
BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE every month. The total of 
52,000 copies offers 100 per cent circulation among banks at 
the lowest rate per page per thousand obtainable in that field. 

Write for rate card. 


ZheBurroughs 
Clearing House 


Cle Burroughs Publications 


Published by Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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AUULY LY Lil 
The World and Mr. Daugherty 


(Special to The Work.) 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 6. 


in the course of a speech in the United States Senate thie afternoon 
criticising the Daugherty injunction, Senator Robinson (Dem., Ark.) sa‘4: 

Tue New York World, under date of Sept. 2, in an editorial ex- 
titled “Daugherty’s Injunction” discloses the sham, the pretense ani 
the injustice underlying the injuriction in the shopmen‘s strike. 

This morning’s Washington Post quotes the Attorney General as 
saying that the decent press of the Usilted States, which includes 
90 per cent. of the newspapers published in America, supports his 
action, the inference being that The New York World and all the 
newspapers edited’ by men who have the courage, in the face of un- 
popularity, to stand for the Constitution of the United States and the 
principles of human freedom are indeceit. 

No news,yaper that I have read bas denied in an editorial, but, 
on the contrary, by implication, the editorials have admitted, that the 
injunction, out of what they term public necessity, gces too far. 

The .United-States and our people enjoy the services of a great 
many newspapers which have devoted their columns to right, justice 
and the honest impartation of news. No newspaper in the United 
States has more certainly, in the judgment and presentation of pub- 
lic questions, earned the title and ail that goes with it of an honest, 
fearless newspaper than The New York World. — 

Tt is a matter of common knowledge that so eagerly is that news- 
paper read by Senators that within an hour after the Senate has 
assembled it is difficult, if not utterly tmpossible, to procure one of 
the four copies of that paper kept upon the table in the reading 
room for Senators. 

It is read niére by Senators than any other two papers which 
come upon that table. Why? Becanse when officers of the United 
States Government are willing to prostitute their powers and their 
positions to the procurement of illegal procesa from the: courts, that 
paper and others of equa! courage stand op fer Mfe, stand up for law. 

The Attorney.General, by impliedly branding The New York 
World and other papers which in this controversy have spoken for 
justice and right and liberty and jn the name of humanity, cannot 
destroy their reputation for honesty and fairness nor can he give to 
them a reputation for fndecency. 

The New York World editorial ta which I have referred qill be 
printed in the Record following my remarks. It points out the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to obtain political advantage through a belated 
and questianable use of the injunction. 
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iid absorb and during that 


p riod we have ever had before us 


bugaboo called, “Saturation 

Point.” 

Nobody has really understood 

t!e character and extent of the 
rket. When a million automo- 

s were registered, the manu- 

turers and the public generally 

cluded that it would be pos- 
le for America to absorb two 
llion. When those figures were 
reached, little did anyone dream 
it one company alone would 
ike 1,000,000 cars a year, and if 

d at that time that 5,000,000 cars 
would be absorbed, the average 
rson would think that someone 

d been rubbing Aladdin’s mar- 
clous lamp. But the far seeing 

those days were bold enough to 
forecast the production of 5,000,- 
U0 cars although that generally 
was accepted as the maximum and 
became almost a recognized point 

saturation. And this was the 
blinder which prevented the car 
maker from seeing the possibili- 

s of his industry. Today, with 
more than ten million cars on the 
reads, with everyone seeing twelve 
to fourteen million on the high- 
ways at no great distant date, I ask 
you has not our mental process 
used in reaching conclusions been 
fundamentally wrong? Have we 
not to a very great extent been 
ising the income yardstick as the 
neasure of the market rather than 
the utility of the product which, 
even today, is not fully appre- 
ciated ? 

You can recall that less than 
two years ago a large parts maker, 
n conference with one of our 
rreatest mewspaper statisticians, 
howed that by analysis of In- 
ternal Revenue reports, he could 
lassify the people of the United 
States to prove by the income 
ardstick that only two million 
eople could afford to own auto- 
nobiles. This manufacturer 
tated that the surplus cars would 
iave to be used for omnibuses or 
‘ther business purposes, or be 
crapped. While this news was 
cing broadcasted, its fallacy was 
eing proved by the demand of the 
buying public which classified the 
iutomobile as a necessity and not 
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a luxury and boosted registration 
figures another million. And 
from two million predicted, there 
are now actually in use more than 
ten million. 

Beware of the prophets, if they 
be false prophets, which is so 
often the case especially if they 
are pessimists. A well-known 
statistician (who has made enough 
different manufacturers in various 
lines believe in him to build up a 
very profitable business), by his 
own methods of calculating, at- 
tempted to show, both in his print- 
ed reports and lectures that 1922 
would be a lean year in the auto- 
mobile business. Evidently he 
was not well versed in the subject 
with which he was dealing. In any 
event, he did not have an accu- 
rate picture of our great industry 
and was therefore unable to fore- 
cast the future correctly. Instead 
of 1922 being a year of leanness, 
it has been one of the fattest, for 
it stands out as the greatest pro- 
duction year of this greatest of all 
American industries. 

The fault with most of the 
prophecies or, I should say, the 
prophets, has been that they have 
placed the automobile in the lux- 
ury class, and have entirely over- 
looked its economic importance to 
the American family. Here we 
find the difference between success 
and failure in predicting the fu- 
ture of any industry — wrong 
classifications. The greatest chem- 
ists in the world will fail to secure 
the desired results if the wrong 
reagents are used in analysis—and 
the same is true in commercial 
laboratories and if the wrong 
reagents are used in research 
work, the findings are erroneous. 


TURNING POINT IN THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY REACHED 


We no longer look to new own- 
ers to obtain the greatest volume 
of sales. Until 1922 the majority 
of cars turned out by the factories 
went to new owners. This year 


the ratio has changed and for 
every two cars that go to new 
owners, three cars go to old cus- 
tomers to replace those which are 
scrapped. Carefully made calcu- 
lations for 


1922 show 825,000 
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motor vehicles for new owners, 
1,200,000 for old customers. Of 
this great total of over 2,000,000 
cars produced this year, the di- 
vision of passenger cars and 
trucks is as follows: 


1,800,000 


Passenger Cars 
225,000 


Trucks 


For this calculation we will as- 
sume that about the same ratio of 
new and old customers exists in 
the truck field as was calculated 
for the passenger car field, al- 
though I will admit that the re- 
search work done in this line for 
trucks has not been as exhaustive 
as the survey made for passenger 
cars. 

The increase in registrations is 
remarkably consistent, both in new 
registrations and the total regis- 
trations, and, with the exception 
of the off year of 1921, a steady 
growth has been maintained since 
1918. The larger the number of 
cars in use, the greater will be- 
come the replacement business. 


Increase in Registrations In- 
over previous year crease 
1,163,340 23% 
1,412,231 23% 
1,652,447 22% 
1,237,327 13% 


It is now obvious that the ma- 
jority of automobiles to be made 
hereafter will have to go to those 
who already are car owners, but I, 
for one, feel the time will never 
come when new buyers will cease 
to demand motor cars in large 
numbers. Every year will bring its 
harvest—a new generation—a new 
army of buyers. Everything indi- 
cates a continued expansion. To 
realize this expectation, manufac- 
turers of parts, tires and acces- 
sories will have to prepare for the 
waves of prosperity, as the incom- 
ing tide will surely flood those 
who do not build well for the 
future. 


CHARACTER OF THE MARKET FOR 
THE FUTURE 


For ten years the parts makers 
have been drawing their chief 
profits from sales to car manufac- 
turers. Only five years ago—in 
1917—five-sixths of the vehicles 
went to new car owners. Today 
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the situation is entirely changed 
and the great market is the re- 
placement field. The extent of 
this change as already accom- 
plished, is shown by these com- 
parative figures for 1917 and 1922: 


Sales for Replacement Purposes 
1917 1922 
Cars and 
Trucks ...$279,022,000 $ 850,000,000 
Replacement 
Parts .... 255,000,000 550,000,000 
Tires (Re- 
placement) 390,000,000 650,000,000 





Totals. ..$924,022,000 $2,050,000,000 


While the number of cars and 
trucks built in 1917 was nearly 
equal to the total to be turned out 
this year, the above figures show 
that sales of replacement parts to 
service stations have nearly 
doubled, during this same period. 

What better guide do we want 
in our efforts to approximate the 
character of market in 1923 than 
to figure the number of cars 
which have well passed their first 
efficiency and are ready to be re- 
built in whole or in part? And 
what greater assurance does the 
parts maker need to guarantee 
him satisfactory returns from the 
replacement field ? 

With the continued increase in 
the use of automobiles, it is ap- 
parent that the replacement mar- 
ket will represent a constantly 
growing proportion of the total 
market. 

The replacement market is the 
great opportunity of the present 
and the future. It offers (1) 
greater volume; (2) greater 
profits; (3) greater independence. 


SELLING THE FUTURE AUTOMOBILE 
MARKET 


If we grant that replacement 
sales loom large on the horizon, 
then the dealer situation becomes 
of paramount importance to the 
manufacturer of parts and sup- 
plies for two very important 
reasons—first, the business of re- 
placement sales cannot be concen- 
trated in the hands of a few com- 
panies as is the case with the 
equipment business; second, the 
dealer and the service station are 
the dominating factors in the sales 
of replacement parts. 
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No. 2 of a Series— 


The Skilled Mechanic. The man 
looking for ideas is the man “on 
the way up.” He is the master- 
mechanic, the foreman, the 


superintendent of the future. 


The Mechanic 
Who Wants to Know 


The mechanic who grows has always a 
question-mark mind. He is always 
searching for information. Knowing 
that Popular Science is packed with 
valuable facts he seeks its aid in fighting 
his way up. 

There are more than 36,000 of these 
ambitious mechanics—foremen, machin- 
ists and toolmakers in Popular Science 
Monthly’s 250,000 circulation. 


Popular Science 


MONTHLY 
Advertise to Men through Men's Magazines 


* 
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Half the Sales-team 
isnt Teamwork 


What’s the use of training salesmen 
and ignoring all the other members 
of the marketing team? 


ELLING to jobbers or 

distributors is only 
half the job. You’ve got 
to reach and sell the re- 
tailers, too. 


@ Enlisting the interest 
and co-operation of the 
retailer is just one of 


many subjects you’ll find 
covered, even if briefly, 
in PROMOTING SALES. 


@ That’s the book we 
want you to have-—partic- 
ularly if you’re a respon- 
sible executive, interested 
in building up your sales. 


The Corday & Gross Co. 


Cleveland 
Effective Direct Advertising 
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The amount of business per ser- 
vice station has’ grown steadily 
ince 1919 from 142 to 177 cars 
per shop. This shows that the 
service station per unit offers a 
reater opportunity for the manu- 
facturer and that, further, these 
hops are becoming larger and 
more substantial sources of outlet 
for the trade. Establishing your- 
elf in the replacement field is a 
very definite form of life insur- 
ince for your enterprises. It’s a 
market which always exists and 
one in which you can control your 
own business. To cater to this 
field requires a close contact be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
dealer and the initiative must 
come from the former. There are 
a few worthy examples of what a 
progressive campaign in this field 
means to the maker of parts, and 
it is needless for me to point to 
the success of those companies 
which had the vision and initia- 
tive to tackle the job, for you can 
think of several among your mem- 
bers who are present. 

In America today 59,000 repair 
shops are offering service to near- 


ly eleven million cars and trucks. 
Isn’t this your potential market? 

Concentration of car and truck 
production in the hands of a small 
group of makers obviously en- 
dangers the parts and accessory 
maker whose chief business is fac- 


tory equipment. Individual initia- 
tive and public demand are such 
potent factors in American life 
that I, for one, believe that no 
group of corporations will ever 
control the automotive industry. 
Combinations may have a great 
effect on the character of the sup- 
ply and demand, and may divide 
the channels through which busi- 
ness runs and may result in com- 
panies adopting entirely new 
methods — but the big merger 
bugaboo has about as much rea- 
son for existence as the mythical 
“point of saturation.” 

While I am on this subject I 
want to tell you a little story 
which is in the nature of a confi- 
dence because, in the early days of 
the business with which I am as- 
sociated, I, in common with a 
great many car and parts makers, 
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had a very gloomy view of the 
future of the industry based on 
the dreaded demon, “Merger.” I 
refer to that period in history of 
the automobile business when a 
group of manufacturers pooled 
their patents and operated under 
the name of the Selden Associates. 
The outlook to nearly everyone 
beyond the pale was very discour- 
aging, but, like most of our con- 
templated troubles, they never 
came to pass and, instead of op- 
portunities becoming dwarfed, 
changes took place which broad- 
ened the industry so rapidly that 
even the poor publisher forgot the 
green-eyed monster. In this con- 
nection I want to say that if we 
do not worry about what the fu- 
ture has in store for us but are 
ever vigilant and will change as 
the times change, there is no com- 
bination or combination of combi- 
nations that can curtail our efforts 
or our profits. 


HOW THE TRADE PRESS SHOULD 


SERVE THE INDUSTRY 


I have been asked, among other 
things, to indicate what co-opera- 
tion the trade paper should give 
the automobile business. Since in 
the final analysis our interests are 
identical, it is very evident that 
our mission is to co-operate. You 
support us with your patronage— 
we support you by analyzing 
market conditions and, after hav- 
ing done so, locate these markets 
and open the doors through our 
columns for you to reach the 
buyers. 

In this respect I think it is well 
for us to study a few of the func- 
tions of the trade press. Primarily 
we can look upon the trade press 
as the focal point through which 
the manufacturer and dealer can 
reach the buyer. At a common 
meeting point the manufacturer 
and dealer interests become identi- 
cal, and, therefore, through the 
trade press the buyer is reached in 
the most effective manner; hence 
the trade journal becomes the 
focal point of these two important 
factors in the industry. 

Not many years ago the aver- 
age publisher of a trade journal 
when asked what business he was 
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engaged in, would whisper the 
reply—and why the shame of it? 
Primarily the fault was the pub- 
lisher’s, for he did not take his 
own business seriously enough to 
place it upon an honest basis. He 
permitted the policies of unscru- 
pulous competitors to be the basis 
of the conduct of his own busi- 
ness and grossly exaggerated cir- 
culation claims were the rule. And, 
because of this, the more scientific 
buyers of space became disgusted 
with the method of trade-paper 
publishers and, consequently, had 
little faith in trade journals. 

With the appearance in the ad- 
vertising world of organizations 
such as the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, it became possible for 
space buyers to determine whether 
or not the claims made relating to 
quantity were “justified by the 
facts. This was not only an ex- 
cellent thing for the advertiser but 
it was of real service to the honest 
publisher, for it proved that there 
were trade journals that did have 
real circulation and could sell 
space upon a fair basis. That there 
is a need for high-class trade 
journals is evident for the first 
step toward the consumer is 
always through the dealer. 

These improved conditions in 
the trade press field have had their 
effect upon the buyer of space 
who today is much more careful 
and analytical than ever before as 
is evidenced of late by his asking 
the cost per page per thousand 
trade units reached. In no other 
way can the advertiser arrive at 
the cost of sending his message 
to his trade prospects. 

Following the demand for veri- 
fication of quantity circulation 
claims, came one for quality. Un- 
fortunately this is a problem not 
so easily dealt with and to date the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
many other associations have had 
to be satisfied with an attempt to 
prove quality through a classifi- 
cation of subscribers such as 
manufacturer, dealer, etc. 

It is very unfortunate that some 
sure and accurate method cannot 
be employed to determine quality 
for it leaves open a great field for 
the publisher who wants to make 
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exaggerated and ambiguous claims 
with a knowledge that his state- 
ments cannot be checked. It 
would be a wonderful thing if 
this association could discover and 
put into force a plan to put all 
publishers on the same basis when 
making a claim about quality of 
circulation so that these claims 
could be verified in as thorough 
and satisfactory a manner as ar¢ 
the circulation figures which are 
audited by the A. B. C. 

The trade press should sense the 
tendencies in the trade, anticipate 
important developments and 
through the reading pages convey 
information about business condi- 
tions of interest to those they 
serve—the maker and dealer. This 
requires not only the ability of a 
group of excellent editorial writers 
but their support by the business 
executives of the publishers who 
are in daily contact with the in- 
dustry. 

The trade press should then go 
a step farther and make commer- 
cial surveys. The _ trade-paper 
publisher has the opportunity to 
dig deep into the methods of 
manufacturing and sales and it is 
now his mission to gather data of 
all kinds for the benefit of the in- 
dustry he represents. 

The trade press has three very 
distinct functions to perform: 

lst. To serve the manufacture 
and dealer through advertising 
and editorial columns. 

2d. To consider every develop- 
ment in the industry carefully and 
point the way for the benefit of 
the manufacturer and dealer. 

3d. To ever be the missionaries 
of optimism limited by a reason- 
able conservatism so that most of 
the trouble which never comes to 
pass will not be yours to needless- 
ly worry about. 


Wichita Hotel to Be Advertised 


A campaign in newspapers and in 
trade publications will start fone, Oe the 
last week in September for otel 
Lassen, Wichita, Kan. This campaign 
will be directed by The Central Adver- 
tisers’ Agency of Wichita. 


Alexander S. Ruben is now in charge 
of the service department of the Miller 
Advertising Service, New York. 
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How bo Sel] 
Small i 


Low selling cost is the first 
essential. 

Frequent contact with deal- 
ers, the second. 

Constructive suggestions on 
how to sell your product, the 
third. 

To get these results by per- 
sonal calls upon the dealers is 
impossible—because of the 
great expense involved. 

But there is a way to get 
around the difficulty. 

There is a great number of 
small-town dealers all over the 
United States.* They sell well- 
to-do farmers, mechanics, pro- 
fessional men, and others. And 
it pays a manufacturer or dis- 
tributer handsomely to secure, 
develop and hold the business 
of these dealers. 

Direct-mail methods solves 
the problem of handling them. 
You can sell them, keep them 
sold on your product, and show 
them how to sell it to their cus- 
tomers, by simply sending let- 


ters, folders, booklets, broad- 
sides, etc., instead of paying 
traveling expenses and big sal- 
aries to salesmen to do that 
work. 

At a cost of about 2c for 
each dealer you can get out 
and mail an interesting booklet 
on how to sell your product to 
their old customers and the 
best way to go after and get 
new customers. That will 
please them, increase their 
profits—and the number of 
sales you make. 

Ask your printer how much 
it would cost to print a series 
of direct-mail pieces to cover 
that list of prospects who 
ought to be doing business 
with you—but are not. 

It will pay you to go after 
the small-town dealers in this 
way. 

And select a printer who has 
a Cleveland Folding Machine. 
He can do the work better, 
cheaper and quicker. 


Tye [jeveranofojoine Macyinelo, 





GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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More Than a Directory 
——— aay 








The E M F ELECTRICAL YEAR BOOK lists over 
3,100 separate electrical and closely allied products, giv- 
ing a concise, practical definition of each. 

Under each of these definitions there appears a com- 
plete, unbiased list of the manufacturers. (The number 
of such manufacturers’ listings in the first edition totaled. 
33,600.) 

Aside from this, a separate listing is inserted for 
every electrical manufacturer, giving information about 
products made, officers, branch offices, etc. 

Finally, there is a separate listing of every trade name 
used in the industry, indicating the company using the 
name and the product it relates to. 

No wonder that 8,500 of the principal purchasers of 
electrical and allied equipment and supplies use the 
E M F ELECTRICAL YEAR BOOK daily as a buying 
guide. 

During 1923, when millions will be spent by electrical 
utility companies, large industrials using electrical equip- 
ment, electrical jobbers, dealers, etc., the second edition 
E M F ELECTRICAL YEAR BOOK will be a dominant 
factor in influencing selection. 

May we submit suggestions for economical and effec- 
tive representation in the classified section? 


ELECTRICAL TRADE PUBLISHING CO. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
280 Madison Ave. 5005 Euclid Ave. 


Also Publisher of THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN. 



































‘Mystery Man” Cements Sales by 
Predicting Fight Outcomes 


Manufacturer Turns to Unique Form of Advertising to Hold and Develop 
Sales in a Local Market from Which His Plant Had Been Removed 


By James M. Mosely 


WHEN Breslin & Campbell, 
Inc., of New York, manu- 
facturer of the Quincy cigar, be- 
gan to make plans early this year 
for its 1922 campaign of adver- 
tising, it gave special considera- 
tion to a condition which might 
otherwise have militated against 
the successful working out of its 
plans in one of its important 
sales territories. 

For thirty-five years, the com- 
pany had been located in Boston. 
It was looked upon by the trade 
and the public as a Boston house 
of long standing, and the Quincy 
cigar was known as a Boston 
brand. Certain conditions, how- 
ever, had rendered removal from 
Boston advisable. 

The manufacturers determined 


that the change to New York and 
making a machine-made product 


was the wisest policy for the 
company to pursue. It meant the 
uprooting of every business tra- 
dition and many connections which 
the company had enjoyed for 
more than a generation. It meant 
also, however, the only really ef- 
fective solution of a difficult pro- 
duction problem and _ provided 
what the company recognized 
would be a cleaner, more sanitary 
and more uniform cigar for the 
smoking public. 

At the same time, this move 
entailed a rather ticklish selling 
problem in connection with both 
holding and developing the Bos- 
ton market, which had always 
been a particularly fertile one. 
Despite the removal of the com- 
pany to New York and the change 
in the method of production, how 
was the firm to hold and develop 
the Boston field, especially in the 
face of adverse invisible propa- 
ganda? 

As so often proves the case in 
a difficult selling situation, adver- 
tising—but a unique kind of ad- 
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vertising—proved the key to the 
situation. 

The company is a large user of 
street-car, outdoor, novelty and 
newspaper advertising. But to 
meet this special problem, the 
company decided to use special 
advertising copy in the Boston 
newspapers to show the public 
that Quincy, so far as the smoker 
is concerned, is Bostonian at 
heart. 

“We finally hit upon the idea 
of retaining the services of a spe- 
cialty man in Boston,” John J. 
Rogers, the treasurer of Breslin 
& Campbell, Inc. said. “His 
duties were to be confined neither 
to selling nor to advertising, but 
to sales promotion in the truer 
sense of the term. 

“The specialty man was set to 
work under the title, ‘The Quincy 
Mystery Man,’ and his identity 
remains a mystery today. Suffice 
it to say that ‘he is an individual 
who knows every twist and turn 
of Boston’s crooked streets, and 
an individual of particularly keen 
understanding, when it comes to 
the ring, the track, the diamond 
and other sports which Boston 
follows. 

“The Quincy Mystery Man’s 
first duty was to make certain that 
his name, his whereabouts and his 
manner of working should be 
completely enveloped in a cloak 
of deepest mystery. This he has 
done, and there isn’t a man in all 
New England who can tell you 
who he is. 

“His next task was to utilize 
his tremendous acquaintance as a 
mailing list. Every day he is 
mailing to 200 or more men postal 
cards which say, ‘Dear Jack, 
‘Dear Bill,’ ‘Dear Tom’ (or what- 
ever the name happens to be): ‘I 
saw you at such-and-such a place 
yesterday, but you didn’t see me. 
Always smoke Quincy cigars.’ 
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Other cards read, ‘Somebody in- 
terested in you is interested in 
Quincy cigars.’ Six thousand 
cards of this type are being mailed 
every month to New England 
men. 

“At the end of the first two or 
three weeks, some of these men 
naturally began to compare notes. 
Not only they, however, but the 
entire sporting public of the city 
of Boston began to take notice 
when small advertisements com- 
menced appearing unobstrusively 
in certain Boston papers. The 
advertisements appeared on Mon- 
day mornings in order to predict 
the results on the prize fights 
held on the same Monday night. 
To date, the winners of a score 
or more fights have been definitely 
predicted by the Quincy Mystery 
Man, and, in almost every instance 
his predictions have come true.” 

One piece of copy, two columns 
wide by eight and a half inches 
deep, was headed in bold capitals, 
“Here he is.” Below it showed a 
man, wearing a soft hat, back to 
the reader, with a question mark, 
and the words, “The Quincy 
Mystery Man says.” 

Copy in the style of a personally 
conducted newspaper column then 
predicts : 


THE 
Quincy Mystery Man 


Says: 
MICKEY Walker— ae Latzo had 
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A PROMISING 


youn 
RINGSTER from 
ewark, 
WILL make his 
THIRD ring ap- 
pearance 
IN Boston tonight. 
ON his first visit he 
ON a 10-round 


decision 
OVER Nate Seigal. 
A LITTLE later he 
——— and 


OUT apd 


Gri 
HIS vied. opponent 
WILL be Pal Reed 
OF Framingham. 
ALWays 


CHAMPION Mike 
O’Dowd, 

a Jack 

7 ae Lewis, 


SEIGAL, Eddie 
hevlin. 
NOT one of them 
made him 
“SMELL the resin.” 
BUT-—Pal Reed did. 
WITH every puff 
OF my cigar 
I SEEM to see 
A WIN for Reed. 
OWHAT do I 
smoke?” 
YOU ask. I 
SMOKE A 


Quincy 


The Boston flavor which colors 


it is noticeable. 


The theme in 


each instance has been so timely 
that it has gripped the interests of 
the sport fan and caused him to 
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stop, look, read, and—especially 
after the prediction comes true—- 
ponder. 

A reading of the series of ad- 
vertisements used indicates plainly 
that the author, although shrouded 
in mystery, is thoroughly posted 
on the last word in local sporting 
events. In fact, he is perhaps “on 
the inside” in some branches of the 
Bostonian sport amusements, and, 
above all, understands both the 
language and the psychology of 
the sport fan who is to be im- 
pressed with the advertising. 

It is a familiar thing for a 
newspaper columnist to develop a 
regular following of readers. 
This same condition applies ex- 
actly to the prophecies of the 
Mystery Man. Set in a charac- 
teristic style, and couched in a 
characteristic phraseology, his 
“dope” has been read every week 
by a growing clientele of fol- 
lowers. His views tend to be at 
odds with the average opinions 
afloat often enough to keep his 
readers interested. The result is 
that the “Mystery Man of the 
Quincy cigar people” has become 
a subject of extensive gossip and 
speculation. There has been de- 
veloped a_ subtle feeling that 
Quincy is a part and parcel of 
Boston. The address of the firm 
is not mentioned in the copy. 

“The talk that is being created 
is constantly on the increase and 
of the most favorable nature,” 
Mr. Rogers stated. “This is ex 
actly the sort of talk we were 
seeking. 

“While this form of copy pos- 
sibly would not seem to adapt 
itself readily to national adver- 
tising, or even to advertisers in 
large sectional areas, it is inter 
esting to note that very favorabl 
comment respecting this Boston 
advertising has come from peopl 
in Portland, Me., Manchester, 
N. H., Worcester and Providence. 

“Any manufacturer who has 2 
distinct problem which requires 
the cultivation of favorable com 
ment and good-will, as well as 
identification of his product as a 
local institution, without doubt 
could profitably ‘take a tip’ fron 
the Quincy Mystery Man,” 
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The One Newspaper to Use in Iowa 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune 

IOWA DAILIES 


ith over 10,000 circulation. 
Net paid average 6 months 
iding March 31, 1922. 


iurlington Hawkeye 
lar Rapids Gazette 
lar Rapids Republican-Times 
vuncil Bluffs Nonpareil 
lavenport Democrat and Leader.... 14,229 
Davenport Times 
es Moines Register and Tribune. .122,074 
es Moines Capital 
es Moines News 
kubuque Telegraph-Herald 
ttumwa Courier 
pas City Jean... ciccccccccces 50,804 
oux City Tribune 
aterloo Courier 


IOWA SUNDAY 


Burlington Sun, Hawkeye 

Cedar Rapids Republican-Times.... 13,191 

Council Bluffs Nonpareil , Run your pencil down these 
Davenport Democrat and Leader... - - Iowa newspaper circulation 
Des — _ —— it figures and note how The Reg- 
Des } es Sun. _ ery errr 33, ; . 

Shean, TE >) ister and Tribune and The Sun- 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald # Stags 

Sioux City Journal day Register top the list in Des 
Waterloo Tribune 10,432 Moines and Iowa. 


Boston Globe Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Baltimore Sun St. Louis Globe Democrat 
New York Times San Francisco Bulletin 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


Detroit Office: St. Louis Office: 
Ford Building Globe Deniocrat Building 
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Some Contributors 
During 1922 


L. M. Boomer, Hotels Waldorf-Astoria, 
McAlpin, Martinique, Woodstock, New 
York City; Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; New Willard, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

JoHN BurRKR, Managing Director, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Roy CARRUTHERS, Managing Director, 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 

THos. J. COLBMAN, Gen. Mor., St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. Every issue of HOTEL 

Joun L. Horcan, Mor., Hotel Sinton, MANAGEMENT is packed 
C:noinnati, Ohio. full of specifie plans, 

H. BE. MANWARING, Mor., Palace Hotel, methods and innovations, 
Sen Prenctece, Cel. labor-saving schemes, 

E. M. StTatupr, Pres., Hotels Statler money-saving ideas and 
Os., Ins. business - building _ policies 

Gro. W. Swerney, Managing Director, that have actually PAID in 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. some hotel’s kitchen, din- 

Epwarp M. Tierney, Pres., American ing-room, commissary or 
Hotel Association. “upstairs.” Write for a 

Broce BaRTON Frep C. KELLY copy. 

EpwarkD HUNGERFORD Tony SaRG 


FE(O MNS 


MANAGEMENT 














R. D. SMITH, Western Manager 342 Madison Avenue, 
20 E. Erie Street, Chicago New York City 








How Salesmen Are Paid in the 
Coffee Roasting and Grocery 


Trades 


An 


[ the request of the National 
L% Coffee Roasters’ Association, 
the New York University Bureau 
of Business Research sent out ap- 
proximately 300 questionnaires to 
the members of the association 
requesting information on the 
points covered in this report. In 
answer replies were received from 
seventy-six different concerns. 

In the first place, the replies 
were divided into four groups: 
(1) Exclusively tea and coffee 


dealers; (2) Tea, coffee, spices, 
baking powder and_ extract 
dealers; (3) Tea and coffee 


dealers who handle grocery sun- 
dries in addition to the foregoing 
lines (a number sold rice); (4) 
Wholesale grocers. Out of a total 
of 65 replies, 15 were from whole- 
sale grocers. 

Although remembering that al- 
lowance must be made for a lack 
of understanding of accounting 
methods, it is interesting to note 
that the average cost for salesmen 
reported by the exclusive coffee 
and tea dealers was 5.7 per cent 
of sales, while that of the second 
group was 9 per cent, and that of 
the third group 9.4 per cent. The 
wholesale grocers’ sales force ex- 
pense as reported ranged from 
27 per cent up to 5 per cent and 
averaged around 3.3 per cent. 
The grocers’ figures, however, 
cover all their business, as few, if 
any, know the costs of selling 
coffee separately. 

Nineteen per cent of the dealers 
reported that they paid all sales- 
men a straight salary. Twenty- 
three per cent pay a drawing ac- 
count and commissions; 4 per cent 
pay straight commissions; and by 
far the largest number, or 54 per 
cent, do not have a uniform sys- 


Extracts from a report prepared by 
the Bureau of Business Research of 
New York University. 





Investigation Reveals Need of More Adequate Cost Accounting 
Methods and Better Standards of Compensation 


tem but pay both salaries and 
commissions. 

Of those paying commissions, 
56 per cent pay on the basis of 
sales, 16 per cent on gross profits 
less deductions, 16 per cent on net 
profits, and 12 per cent on gross 
profit. Those who base commis- 
sions on gross profits less certain 
deductions often get close to a net 
profit basis, depending upon the 
amount of deductions made. 

Among those who pay commis- 
sions based on sales, a majority 
figure on net sales; but a few pay 
on gross sales, the percentages 
paid in these cases being some- 
what less than that used on the 
net sales basis. 

According to the questionnaires 
received by the Bureau, the basis 
of commissions ranges through all 
degrees from total gross sales 
down to net profits (including 
salesman’s compensation). Only 
the latter, however, is perfectly 
satisfactory in theory, for, it 
alone provides completely for 
capital and management. To pay 
on the basis of sales leaves out 
of consideration the different 
amounts of capital tied up in the 
different lines of goods, and the 
different rates of turnover. (A 
member of the association recent- 
ly decided to pay his salesmen on 
the basis of collections instead of 
“sales” in order to bring about a 
reasonable turnover of capital.) 
To pay on the basis of gross 
profits overlooks the same factors, 
although to a less extent, and 
makes no allowance for the vary- 
ing expenses affecting the differ- 
ent lines of goods and different 
seasons or years. 

Accordingly, different coffee 
roasters adopt various half-way 
measures, in the way of either 
(1) paying different commissions 
on different classes of goods, or 
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(2) paying commissions on gross 
profits or net sales, with various 
deductions as indicated in subse- 
quent paragraphs. The first of 
these attempts to meet the situa- 
tion is a help in stimulating the 
salesman to push the most profit- 
able lines, but it fails to protect 
capital in that it means paying the 
salesmen regardless of the profits 
of the business as a whole. 

The second method is a step in 
the right direction. A list of the 
various steps taken by different 
roasters toward paying commis- 
sions on net profits as reported in 
the questionnaire follows. The 
items are arranged with some 
reference to the frequency with 
which they were reported. 

Freight (added to cost). 
Cartage (added to cost). 
Losses on bad accounts de- 
ducted. 
Returned goods deducted. 
(Profit on, from’ gross 
profit; or total amount 
from sales.) 
Discounts and allowance de- 
ducted. 
Commission on 
goods deducted. 
Commissions from 
bills deducted. 
Specialty men’s 
(added to cost). 
Special advertising deducted. 
Freight on returned goods 
deducted. 

Instead of these items, several 
firms make a sort of flat al- 
lowance, of which the following 
are samples: One firm deducts 
6 per cent, based on an allowance 
of 2 per cent for general advertis- 
,ing, 2 per cent for shipping and 
‘delivery and 2 per cent interest 
on capital. Another deducts 2 
per cent to cover cartage and con- 
signed stock. Still another adds 
a flat one cent per pound to ex- 
pense before figuring the sum on 
which the salesman’s commission 
is based. 

One firm, which we believe has 
the right principle, states that. its 
practice is to deduct from gross 
profits all items which it calls 
“direct expense,” not including 
selling. The items which this firm 
deducts are freight, cartage, re- 


returned 


unpaid 


expenses 
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turned goods, allowances and 
credit loss. It should, however, 
also provide for depreciation, re- 
pairs, interest and rent actually 
paid out, etc. In short, as already 
stated, the ideal should be to base 
commissions as nearly as possible 
on net profits or upon the sum 
arrived at by deducting from net 
sales (a) cost of goods sold and 
(b) operating expense and over- 
head, except selling expense. 

With reference to charging the 
salesman for bad accounts there is 
difference of opinions in the trade. 
It may be said, however, that a 
great majority of those who pay 
on a basis of gross profits follow 
the practice of deducting such 
losses. Generally, the losses are 
deducted in whole, but some fol- 
low the practice of charging the 
salesman with only 50 per cent of 
the loss, while another firm merely 
withholds the commissions on un- 
paid bills. Another firm covers 
the matter by charging 1 per cent 
for loss into selling expenses. 

One firm of coffee importers 
and manufacturers which pays 
commissions based on sales, gives 
a commission of 7% per cent to 
city salesmen and 10 per cent to 
men outside the city, the variation 
being due to the difference in 
character of business in the two 
kinds of territory. A Middle 
Western coffee house pays its city 
salesmen 8 per cent on sales and 
men in the country or rural towns 
9 per cent. A well-known Middle 
Western wholesale grocer having 
a good coffee business pays 5 
per cent on sales made in territory 
close to the home city, while on 
territory lying at a distance he 
pays as high as 8 per cent. Still 
another wholesale grocer and 
coffee roaster pays commissions on 
gross profits, his rates for city 
men being 25 per cent and for 
country salesmen from 35 per cent 
to 40 per cent, according to terri- 
tory and conditions. 


BONUSES AND PRIZES 


Several schemes reported under 
the head of bonuses are in reality 
devices for profit-sharing. Strictly 
speaking, a bonus is a payment 
made in addition to regular salary 
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Something 


Fayette Music House, 

Cable Piano Co., 

G. Fred Kranz Music Co., 

The Garrett Owen Music Store, 
Tupper and Reed, 

Iver-Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 
Lyon and Healy, 

The Fair, 

Lawrie Craig, 

The B. Dreher’s Sons Co., 
Becker’s Music Shop, 

J. W. Jenkins Sons, 

G. B. Peck Dry Goods Co., 
Krieger-Danielson Music Co., 
The Bon Marche Dry Goods Co., 
D. B. H. Power, 

Wanamaker’s, 

Pasedena Music House, 

H. F. Miller Piano Co., 
Outlet, 

The Phonograph Shop, 
Sherman, Clay and Co., 

Bolton & Jones, 

The Melody Shop, 

Grand View Music House, 


To Think About 


Victrolas and Victor Products were featured in 260 
local dealer advertisements in The Christian Science 
Monitor during the first eight months of 1922. 

Among the representative merchants who mention the 
Victor in their Monitor advertising are the following: 


Aberdeen, Wash. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chiswick, England 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Evanston, IIl. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Portland, Me. 
Providence, R. I. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Many other nationally-distributed products are simi- 


larly featured. Can you think of any other advertising 
medium (newspaper or magazine) which offers this com- 
bination of national and local advertising value? 


Booklet listing 3,000 Monitor retail advertisers, 


classified according to business, sent on request. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Publication Office, 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Advertising Offices in New York, London, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle 
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or commissions for the attainment 
of some special objective such as 
sales above the quota amount, 
largest number of new accounts 
opened, or largest volume of sales. 
Under this heading will also be 
considered prizes given to stimu- 
late competition among different 
members of the sales force. 

There is no standard method of 
fixing the amount of the bonus or 
upon what it shall be based in the 
coffee roasting trade. In fact it 
is remarkable that so many en- 
tirely different schemes, methods 
and plans have been devised. Out 
of seventy-five replies in only one 
case did two firms have or use 
the same method of bonus pay- 
ment. Some of the different 
methods now in use are listed be- 
low in the form of quotations 
from replies received. 

(1) “We have but one product, 
X brand coffee, so that we get a 
salesman’s entire efforts on that 
one product. We decide the basis 


of bonus and salary in the several 
territories by the amount of busi- 


ness that we have done in that ter- 
ritory in previous periods. The 
reason we pay bonus on an order 
basis is because we are anxious to 
have our salesmen give us a 
wider distribution, which, of 
course, penalizes us and not the 
salesman, but from our stand- 
point is the best basis for us to 
work on.” 

‘(2) “In addition to the regular 
salary and commission we pay 
salesmen an extra commission of 
8 per cent on all teas and 4 per 
cent on all other goods sold during 
the month in which the plan runs 
for a new customer placed on our 
books. By this we mean one 
whom we have not sold for twelve 
months or more. Or a commis- 
sion of 5 per cent on all teas and 
2% per cent on all other goods 
for an old customer brought back, 
which means one whom we have 
not sold for at least six months. 
Another sales plan to increase the 
sale of good coffee was a special 
commission paid to our salesmen 
during a given period for an in- 
crease over a certain quota given 
them. But this sale applied only 
to good coffee, both bulk and 
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package, but not including Rio 
coffees.” 

(3) “We pay a 3 per cent bonus 
to all who exceed their quota. 
This is paid. yearly.” 

(4) “We give prizes for lst, 
2nd, and 3rd standing on sales of 
our ‘best seller.’ ” 

(5) “Five per cent to all above 
quota.” 

(6) “Occasional cash prizes on 
largest per cent increase over 
average sales for month. $50 to 
high man, $25 to others who reach 
a certain figure. Given once or 
twice a year.” 

(7) “For new business we hang 
up a prize of $100 and then make 
a two or three months’ drive for 
new accounts.” 

(8) “Our best plan _ includes 
points awarded for sales of cer- 
tain items; for increases; for new 
customers; for lowest outstand- 
ing; for sales of greatest number 
of items. Four or five prizes are 
given monthly.” 

(9) “Yearly bonus on excess 
tonnage over previous year to all.” 

(10) We pay a bonus but 
seldom. Set a quota a little 
higher than past sales and pay, 
say, % or % cent per Ib. if reach 
quota either on all or on amount 
above quota.” 

(11) “Pay every man 5 per cent 
bonus on sales above $50,000 
yearly.” 

(12) “Our products are graded 
in classes 1, 2, and 3. Salesmen 
are allowed 4c per pound on first 
class, 2c on second class and Ic on 
third class until salary and ex- 
pense account is equaled. Above 
that the salesman is paid a bonus 
on the basis of 2c on No. 1, Ic on 
No. 2, and %c on No. 3.” 

Fifty-four per cent reporting 
stated that they pay no bonus, 
while 46 per cent either pay a 
bonus, give prizes, or have a profit 
sharing plan. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF BONUS PAYMENT 


Some of the other ways of pay- 
ing a bonus reported are: 

1. Bonus on largest tonnage. 

2. Bonus for decrease in out- 
standing accounts. 

3. %c bonus on profitable brand 
(paid on sales above quota). 
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Advertise Washing Soaps 


CHILD LIFE 


ELL the mother about soaps for wash- 

ing children’s dainty clothes when her 
mind is intent upon her kiddies’ appear- 
ance. In more than 100,000 better class 
American homes each month the mother 
reads “Child Life” to fascinated young- 
sters. This is the opportune time to talk 
about soaps which will make her children’s 
clothes fresher, longer lived and generally 
better in appearance. 


No one realizes more than the mother 
how often the little frocks, dresses, under- 
things and sweaters come to the tub. She 
appreciates what a good washing soap can 
do to prolong their usefulness. “Child 
Life” is an unusually good medium for 

advertising washing soaps,and soap- 
powders. 


Write today for rates, detailed 
information and a copy of “Child 
Life” to look over. 


Published by 
RAND ME¢NALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Largest Publishers of 
Books for Children 





Mothers who select read 


“CRED are" to henna Caltéren 
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Two Generations 
of Readers 


Articles describing the adver- 
tising and sales activities of The 
Charles -E. Hires Co, appeared 
in these issues of PrinTeERs’ 
Inx: “To Prevent Substitution 
When the Product Cannot Be 


Identified” (Weekly), March 18, 
1920; “The Story of Charles E. 
Hires” (Monthly), April, 1921; 
“A Three Thousand Dollar Pic- 
ture to Sell a Five-Cent Drink” 
(Monthly), May, 1921. 
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The following officials of The 
Charles E. Hires Co. ‘are 
readers of either Printers’ Ink 
or Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
or both, as indicated :* 





Name Title Weekly Monthly 
Charles E. Hires President Yes Yes 
I. Edgar Hires Vice-Pres. a : 
Charles E. Hires, Jr. Treasurer 7” 

Harrison S. Hires Secretary . 
E. W. David Comptroller 
W. Russell Green Adv. Manager 


* Information furnished by 
The Charles E. Hires Co. 





THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PrInTERS’ INK PRINTERS’ INK MonTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Gzorce P. Rowett tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 
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4. Five per cent bonus on all 
sales above quota. 

5. Extra commissions on slow 
moving articles. 

6. Bonus on special drives. 

7. Bonus for largest tonnage of 
leading brand. 

8. Bonus for-seasonable special- 
ties. 

9. Bonus’ of % or Y%e per 
pound extra for sale of certain 
brands at certain times. (Slow 
moving articles, or seasonable 
specialties.) 

10. Bonus for new customers. 

11. $5.00 per month bonus for 
new. business. 

12. Prizes for new accounts. 

13. Extra commissions to move 
slow selling items. 

14. Bonus for reducing ex- 
penses. “The regular commission 
is 5 per cent on sales. If sales 
cost us less than 10 per cent the 
salesman gets an extra commis- 
sion or bonus.” 


PRIZES 


One of the best known means of 
stimulating activity is to let the 


salesmen compete against one an- 
other during definite periods for 
the largest amount of sales. 
Prizes should be given and an- 
nouncements made frequently dur- 
ing the competition as to the 
highest standings. The number of 
prizes awarded will depend on 
the number of salesmen com- 
peting. One very large concern 
gets very successful results by 
dividing the salesmen into teams 
and the teams compete against 
each other. The man selling the 
largest amount in each group is 
designated the captain. If the 
amount of sales made by each 
salesman is sent monthly to all 
salesmen it will act as an incen- 
tive to the men at the lower end 
of the list. Care must be taken 
that salesmen are not disheartened 
by differences in territories and ad- 
justments must be made between 
city and country territories. 
Another excellent plan is to give 
a special prize to the man selling 
the highest amount who has been 
with the house less than a year. 
Sometimes the greatest enthu- 
siasm comes from the new men 
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who are especially anxious to 
make good. At all events, the 
system of payment should permit 
the salesman to increase his salary 
by increasing his efforts. 

On the question of profit sharing 
the following quotations are in- 
teresting: 

(1) “We have found that the 
bonus profit sharing system is the 
simplest plan, and requires less 
bookkeeping than any other. W 
have also found that a nice bonus 
at the end of the year is a great 
incentive to some salesmen, and 
for others we have found that 
they are not worth killing unti! 
they have spent their bonus, and 
that the bonus is a detriment to 
them in the future. At the end 
of the year the net profits of each 
man’s territory, after deducting 
bad debts and advertising, are 
divided in half and whatever re- 
mains of the one-half after de- 
ducting salary and expenses from 
that half, goes to the salesman as a 
bonus. For example, if net profit 
was $5,000, one-half would be 
$2,500 and if a man had drawn in 
salary and expenses $2,000, he 
would have $500 coming as a 
bonus.” 

(2) “Our plan is based on giv- 
ing our men 50 per cent of profits. 
Each man has a drawing account. 
Profits are figured monthly and if 
the salesman is falling down the 
drawing account is lowered.” 

Setting a proper quota, or a 
standard of what is expected of a 
salesman, is perhaps the most im- 
portant recent development in 
sales management. 

The following extracts from let- 
ters received show representative 
ways of determining quotas in the 
coffee and grocery trades: 

(1) “The drawing account 
salesman each has a sales quota 
assigned to him which is the aver- 
age sales for five years on his 
territory with present conditions 
taken into account. 

“They also have a profits quota 
which is arrived at by taking the 
average percentage of profit for 
five years and multiplying the 
sales. From this is deducted 2 
per cent of the gross sales which 
(Continued on page 157) 
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(C) Paul Thompson 


Senator Borah Tells Why He Reads The Outlook 


lag OUTLOOK never disappoints the reader searching 
for accurate information or interested in the dis- 
cussion of current events. And it covers the whole field. 
Eminently fair, distinguished alike for the thorough- 
ness and the learning of its editorial matter, I regard 
it as one of the first publications of the English tongue. 


pmb Mover 
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“The Facts for Executives 
are given in an Interesting 
Booklet. Sent upon Request 


HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE Co. 
ELIZABETH, NEw JERSEY 
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is for various items such as cart- 
age, etc. their drawing account, 
etc. This is the profits quota and 
in order to receive additional com- 
pensation at the end of the year, 
the salesmen’s net profits must 
be more than this quota.” 

(2) “In determining the quota 
which we assigned each man on 
the first of January, we took the 


average of sales during the past. 


four years. 1918 we considered a 
medium year, 1919 and 1920 fat 
years, 1921 a lean year. We do 
not base our quotas on consump- 
tion possibilities for the reason 
that the territories of some of the 
older men are rather scattered. 
This 5 per cent bonus is straight 
on all sales over and above the 
quota assigned.” 

(3) “We arrived at the quotas 
of each salesman on a unit basis; 
each unit represents $10.00 in 
value. We analyze a territory, ar- 
rive at a quota and then give the 
salesman a bonus for every unit 
he exceeds his quota.” 

(4) “We arrived at a quota by 
getting the estimated population 
and multiplying this number by 
per capita consumption, then de- 
termining what our quota should 
be, considering competition, loca- 
tion, etc. Of course we always put 
the quota higher as a mark for 
our salesmen to aim at.” — 

(5) “Our method of arriving at 
our salesmen’s approximate quota 
on coffee sales is really very 
simple. First, we know the popu- 
lation of the territories we cover ; 
then from the estimate put out by 
the National Coffee Roasters 
Association we know the per 
capita consumption of coffee is 
about one pound per month, which 
gives us the total annual con- 
sumption of coffee over the terri- 
tory we cover. We, of course, 
know the amount of our own out- 
put, which makes it easy to ar- 
rive at the percentage of coffee 
consumed which comes from our 
plant. In’* other words, the per 
cent of our coffee to the total 
amount of coffees consumed in 
these territories. 

“As an illustration suppose by 
the above computation we discover 
that we are selling 20 per cent 
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of the total coffee consumed in our 
territories; if any of our Fo 
men should drop below this 20 per 
cent for any particular territory, 
we concentrate our efforts on such 
territory until we get the sales up 
in keeping with our general 
average. In working out our basis 
for salesmen’s quota, we use the 
preceding year. For instance, our 
quota for 1922 is based on 1921’s 


business.” 
(6) “A new territory should 


run $1,000 a month and old terri- 
ry A should run from $2,500 to 


(7) “Previous sales plus reason- 
able increase taking into considera- 
tion change in condition.” 

(8) “Past performances—pres- 
ent conditions—prices—past and 
potential markets and just about 
1,000 other factors too numerous 
to mention.” 

(9) “Have not been able to de- 
vise a_ satisfactory method. 
Some years ago we used census 
figures as a basis but the result 
was not satisfactory.” 

(10) “Since we do a general 
wholesale business in connection 
with coffees, teas, and spices, it is 
very hard to determine the exact 
quota a man should sell. One 
salesman may be particularly 
strong in a certain territory in 
some particular department, and 
weak in some other. In some 
other territory the situation may 
be reversed. As long, therefore, 
as the average is satisfactory, the 
best we can do is to attempt to 
raise the men who are weak in 
one department to a higher gen- 
eral standard. For example: We 
have one salesman who is usually 
very strong in two or three of 
our special departments, but weak 
in coffee and spices. We have an- 
other salesman who is usually way 
up the line in teas, spices, extracts 
and coffee, but down the line in 
some other department. You must 
recognize that men are not always 
qualified to be topnotchers in every 
department, so it is a question of 
average.” 

(11) “Have no fixed quota. 
Sales vary according to season, 
rep conditions, etc.” 

ifty per cent of the concerns 
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answering reported that they did 
not determine a salesman’s quota. 
Of the remaining 50 per cent 
about half made up their quota 
on the basis of business done in 
the preceding year or years. Two 
determined it by the population. 
Five firms used population and 
per capita consumption and one 
firm took into account the adver- 
tising as well as the amount of 
business done in previous periods. 
Competition was considered by 
some. The Bureau believes that a 
satisfactory quota will not be de- 
termined unless all of the above 
conditions are taken into con- 
sideration. 

The most frequent method of 
handling expense accounts is to 
pay all the expenses, payment be- 
ing made according to expense ac- 
counts submitted, rather than in a 
lump sum. Several concerns pay 
all the expenses while in the city. 
Seventy-six per cent pay the 
actual amount of the expenses, 
while 17 per cent pay a lump sum. 
Seven per cent of the companies 
reporting use both methods, evi- 
dently giving one salesman a lump 
sum and another his actual ex- 
penses. 


DRAWING ACCOUNTS 


A drawing account is  fre- 
quently allowed the salesman in 
connection with commission or 
other basis of payment; but there 
is considerable difference in the 
amount allowed. Some of the 
practices reported are as follows: 

$1,500 per annum. 

$1,320-$2,100 per annum, de- 
pending on territory. 

Drawing account based on 
previous 4 months’ sales, and must 
be earned by selling specified 
amount during current period. 

Drawing account based on sales 
of No. 1 goods and equivalent in 
other grades at 49 cents per Ib. 

In case of new men, $60-$75 
per month. 

The problem which arises when 
a salesman fails to earn as much 
as his drawing account, is met by 
one firm by cumulating the deficit 
and withholding the amount in 
arrears from the salesman’s com- 
missions when they again exceed 
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the drawing account. Anot! 
firm reports that it reduces 
drawing account when a salesn 
“falls down.” 

A majority of the companies 
porting state that automobile « 
pense is included in the regular 
expense account. This proba 
means that they have no special 
provisions, but pay automobile ex- 
pense, like hotel bills and railway 
fares, as incurred. Nearly on 
third report that they have no a: 
rangement for automobile ex 
pense. This is partly explained 
by the fact that many city sales 
men do not use automobiles in 
their work. This would also lx 
the case where the system of re- 
muneration provides that the 
salesman shall get a proportion of 
the profits and in turn pay all | 
own expenses. 

Several interesting schemes 
have been worked out by various 
companies. A large company 
states: “We are allowing six cents 
a mile (auto expense) and the 
salesmen own their own machines. 
We figure this amount will pay 
for operation and allow them to 
create a sinking fund for the re- 
placement of their machine.” 
Another firm allows seven cents 
a mile to salesmen who own their 
own cars. A third allows sales 
men to carry another man and to 
get what he pays. 

There are many things to bh: 
said in favor of paying a lump 
sum for automobile expense if th: 
proper standard can be deter 
mined. Such an _ arrangement 
may obviate the necessity fo: 
much argument about the size of 
the expense account, as well as 
save time in checking up the ex- 
pense account of one who is in 
clined to pad his accounts. On 
house pays $5 a day to salaried 
men, another $30 weekly, another 
$35 weekly and a fourth pays $35 
to $40 a week. Another firm pays 
$20 to $30 per month for cit; 
salesmen and from $30 to $40 pe 
month for out of town men, d 
pending on the territory covered 
Still another writes: “We pay $6 
to $110 per month in different 
territories. This is figured on th 
cost of hiring a horse and buggy.’ 
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panning the 


Philage 
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the richest territory 
in the United States 


OT only is it rich in nat- 

ural resources, but also 

rich in history, sentiment 
and American standards of liv- 
ing—and spending. 


Here in the Philadelphia 
Trading Area are America’s 
oldest settlements—towns where 
comfortable means have been 
almost universal for generations 
and where hundreds of families 
trace their ancestry to pre- 
Revolutionary days. 


In this territory The North 
American influence dominates 
the homes of the most pro- 
gressive and prosperous news- 
paper readers. 


Thousands of The North 
American readers own automo- 


biles; tens of thousands main- 
tain charge accounts in Phila- 
delphia stores; more than one- 
half of them are home owners. 


And the people who read The 
North American have faith in 
it—a fact which means much to 
the advertiser of worthy prod- 
ucts. 


The North American is strict- 
ly a family newspaper. Six out 
of every seven copies are deliv- 
ered by mail or carrier directly 
into the homes of its daily read- 
ers. And in Prepaid Mail Cir- 
culation—the real test of read- 
er influence and index of buying 
power—The North American 
outstrips every other newspaper 
in the Philadelphia Trading 
Area. 


ITS CHARACTER CREATES CONFIDENCE 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





Geo. A, MeDevitt Co. 
303 Fifth Ave. 
DETROIT 
Woodward & Kelly 





. THE OLDEST DAILY 
NEWSPAPER IN 
AMERICA — 177! 


Woodward & Kelly 
oft Security Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
R. J. Bidwell Co. 








108 Fine Arts Bidg. 


742 Market St, 
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The FIRST Paper to Use y 
to Reach the Plumbing 








and Heating Trade 
Yi 











Member : DOMESTIC ENGINEERING will 
; nll of a not carry your story to EVERY 
Circulations 4 Plumbing and Heating Contractor, 

F but its subscribers, over 12,000 
Associated strong, are the biggest and most 


ng important men in the business. 
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The replies received on this point 
indicate that from $30 to $40 a 
week is the usual sum paid for 
automobile expense. In paying 
actual expenses to salesmen wha 
vn their own cars it is found 
at some companies allow for de- 
eciation and some do not take 
his into account, in which case it 
alls on the salesman. Where the 

esman uses the car for pleasure 

well as for business it is justi- 

ble that he should bear part of 
the depreciation expense. 


WP nHmoemo es 


CHECKS ON CALLS 


The modern slogan in selling ts 
that sales follow calls and many 
aye keep a close check on the 

ills made by their salesmen. 
Exactly 50 per cent stated that 
they made a check on calls, while 
the other half were content tv 
make their check on the final re- 
sults or total volume of. sales. 

The usual method of check is 
by a daily report from the sales- 
man. These ‘reports may cover 
(a) customers not seen and the 
reason, and (b) customers seen 
who did not give orders and the 
reason. (An appropriate letter 
from the house to such customers 
is desirable.) A sample report 
form is shown in the appendix B 
of this report. Some firms prefer 
a weekly report. 

Other methods are a check oi 
orders against a route’ list, check- 
ing customer’s records monthly, 
and checking orders against lists 
of customers. The Bureau knows 
of one wholesale grocer who 
keeps a card index of customers 
hy towns. Following the route 
lists, each customer is written a 
letter in advance of the salesman’ s 

visit, and the salesman is given a 
copy of the letter. This is expen- 
sive but quite effective. Several 
firms merely use the volume of 
monthly sales as a general check, 
but this does not give sufficiently 
definite information. 

It was surprising to find that 
several firms do not keep a check 
m accounts that become inactive. 
More firms are lax about this mat- 
‘er than on any other subject in- 
estigated by the Bureau. There 
eems to be no standard or usual 
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method of checking up on inactive 
accounts except an occasional 
glance at the ledger accounts. 
Some put the burden upon the 
credit department, one follows up 
his inactive accounts with a letter 
from the sales department, one 
asks explanations from the sales- 
men for accounts not sold, and one 
checks his accounts every six 
months. 

Ninety per cent of the firm 
stated that they pay commissions 
to their salesmen on orders re- 
ceived by mail. Only 10 per cent 
do not. From this, it is obviously 
the general custom in the trade to 
pay commissions on orders re- 
ceived by mail. It seems prefer- 
able to pay commissions on mail- 
orders—perhaps at a lower rate 
than on. orders turned in by the 
salesman—in order to build up a 
friendly feeling between the sales- 
man and the house. Small mat- 
ters often fix in the salesman’s 
mind a feeling of either fair or ill 
treatment. 

The fact which stands out above 
all others in this study of methods 
of paying salesmen is the need of 
adequate cost accounting methods. 
Probably the best. way to pay 
salesmen is by commissions based 
on net profits, and net profits can 
not be accurately determined ex- 
cept by scientific cost accounting 
methods. 

In the light of this study the 
Bureau has ventured to make a 
considerable number of sugges- 
tions and _ recommendations. 
These, together with the reasons 
therefor, are scattered throughout 


the report. Some of the chief 
recommendations made are as 
follows: 


(1) The commission basis fur- 
nishes the best method for paying 
salesmen. 

(2) The commissions should be 
based as nearly as possible on net 
profits. (There should be a full 
and frank understanding between 
company and salesmen as to the 
system of accounting and the de- 
tails of arriving at net profits.) 

(3) The payment of salaries 
should be the exception. 

(4) Straight commissions 
not desirable in many cases. 


are 
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(5) The rate of commission 
should differ on different lines of 
goods and in different territories. 

(6) Goods should be grouped 
according to the margin of profit 
and the rate of turnover for the 
purpose of paying the different 
rates of commission. 

(7) Any method of paying 
salesmen should be supplemented 
by the use of various bonuses and 
prizes to stimulate maximum 
effort. 

(8) An important consideration 
in paying salesmen is to retain 
control over their activities. 

(9) There should be a closer 
check on salesmen’s calls and in- 
active accounts than most firms 
now have. 

(10) It is generally best to 
charge a salesman with per 
cent of the loss on his bad ac- 
counts, 


A. C. Burch Heads New 


Automobile Company 

A. C. Burch, former director of 
sales and vice-president of the Clydes- 
dale Motor Truck Company, has been 
made president of the recently organized 
Courier Motors Company of Sandusky, 
O. This company is the successor of 
The Arrow otors Company which 
bought the Maibohm Motors Company. 

ay —— and 
ait manager of T rotherton Co., 
advertising agency, Deseke has been 
elected a director of this new automo- 
bile company. 

The other officers and directors are 
QO. O. Brace, president of the Sandusky 
Nut Co., vice-president; Ernst, 
treasurer; J. . Pyle, secretary and 
eneral counsel, and E. G. Kirby and 
. E. Hayslett, directors. 


Lew Burnham Goes with 
Yost, Gratiot & Co. 


Lew Burnham, who until recently 
was connected with the copy staff of 
the D’Arcy Advertising Company of 
St. Louis, has joined Yost, Gratiot & 
Co., advertising agency of that city. 
For a number of years prior to going 
to St. Louis he was identified with 
agencies in Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Representatives Club Hears 
Banker on Advertising 


A meeting of the Representatives 
Club, magazine advertising representa 
tives, was held at the Yale Club, New 
York on September 18. An address on 
“The Bankers’ Attitude on Advertising” 
was made at this meeting by Guy Emer 
son, first vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 
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California Agents Meet Next 
Month 


The California Advertising-Service 
Association will hold a convention at 
Lake Arrowhead Oct. 5 to 8 On the 
first day, the directors will hold session 
morning and afternoon. The genera! 
session will open on the second d 
with the following programme: 

“The Reason for C. A. S. A.” D 
ee “ by Alvin Long; “How Can 
C. A embership Be Expande 
i led by Lucy Sinsabau 
“Should C. A. S. A. compile and ma 
tain a rate file on California Paper 
Discussion led by Don Curley. 

In the afternoon, in addition t 
farcical feature, | “Psycho-analysis 
advertising men,” the programme 
consist’ of “The Impgrtance of Uphold 
ing the . A. B. Basis of Remunera 
tion.’ Discussion ‘ied by Dan Min 
“Should Charges for Art, Engraving 
and Printing be Standardized ( 
How?” Discussion led by Don Forker; 
“The Creating of a Clearing House 
Credit Information tor C. A. SB. 
Members.” Discussion led by R 
Culver; “The Woman’s Viewpoint 
Advertising.” Discussion led by Eliza 
beth MacGibbon. 

Third day’s programme: 

“What Method Shall the C. A. 
Pursue in Securing State o> 4 ( 
Advertising Men?” Discussion led by 
Norman F. D’Evelyn; “How_Much lo 
You Know about Your Own Business?” 
Discussion led by Emil Brisacher; — 
Responsibility of the  Advertisin 
Agency to the Client, to the Publisher 
and to the Public.” Led by Don Fran 
cisco; “The Basis of Remuneration for 
Salesmen and Solicitors.” Discussion 
led by Mr. Geddes; “How the Adver 
tising Agency Can Use —— ers t 
Secure Distribution” b mory 
Manager or heuer of the 
A. N. P. A.; “The Importance of Pre 
liminary Investigation before the Ad 
vertising Starts.” Discussion led by 
L. H. Gillham; “How Far Should the 
Agency Go in ‘Merchandising?’ * Discus 
sion led by E. arrison; “Sub 
mitting Plans and Copy on Speculation - 
Diseussion led b Ferris; “Rela 
tionship of the "advertising Manager,” 
by Paul Armstrong, advertising mana 
ger of California Fruit Growers F 
change. 

Fourth day 

“Tf Advettiding Is Printed Salesma 
shin, What Is the Justification for S: 
Called ‘Publicity Copy’?” Discussior 
led by > Jennings: “Recapitul 
tion of the Work of C. S. A. in th 
Past Two Years,” by A. tt Smit 
retiring president; Discussion of plans 
for the future of the C. A. A. and 
an outline of the proposed work; Aj 
pointment of committees by new! 
elected president. 


J. Walter Goldstein Makes 
a Change 


J. Walter Goldstein, who has bee 
connected with the publicity depar 
ment of the St. Louis Globe-Democra 
has joined the copy staff of the D’Ar 
Advertising Company of that city. 
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Does Advertising Really 
Help? 


The local dealer, particularly the one in the smaller city, 
knows best of all whether or not advertising will help him 
sell your product, and he knows, too, pretty well, what kind 
of advertising will help most. 


And so that you might better know the situation in the best 
small cities of Michigan, we have asked these dealers, in 
various lines, hardware, groceries, drugs, men’s wear, dry 
goods, auto accessories, etc. 


Here is their advice— 


94.8% recommend the use of the local daily paper. 


15.8% suggest the use of large city dailies in conjunction 
with local dailies. 


38.5% believe national magazines would help out if used in 
connection with local papers. 


2% believe magazines only should be used. 
Not one considered outside papers alone as mediums 
to cover their field. 


3% were not interested one way or the other. 


90.6% in stocking goods, will give preference to brands adver- 
tised in their local newspapers. 


85.4% give window displays in connection with use of local 
daily papers. 
What more conclusive evidence could you want to show 
that it is essential to use the local daily newspapers in the 
smaller cities to get the dealers behind the product? 


The only way to get this dealer support from 1,800 to 2,000 
dealers in Michigan, serving a trading population of a quarter 
million people, is by advertising in the eighteen afternoon 
newspapers, each exclusive in its field, that comprise the 


Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 

Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald Press 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 
Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 

Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 
Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
New York Office: 30 East 42th Street R. R. MULLIGAN 
Write Us for The Market Guide to The Michigan League of Home Dailies 
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“One It costs 


CENT” 
UNITED <* a 


OF A 


cent-a-line 


The Hudson Observer 
is the largest news- e Ir Ow 
paper covering Jersey 


City, Hoboken and 
Seven Towns in Hud- 


a hee in Lhe 


Hudson Observer 


Lo cover 


Hudson County 


New Jersey 


Two Scott Sextuple Presses of 72,000 capacity 


an hour are being installed. 


Offices: HOBOKEN JERSEY CITY 


CHICAGO : Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


UNION HILL 
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Devices That Get Repetition 
within the Advertisement 


Repeating the Appeal, in Association with Differences, Is the Secret 


AN advertising campaign, 
<1 usually, is a series of repeti- 
tions—with differences. We have 
a certain product we wish to sell. 
We decide in just what it has most 
appeal. In advertisement after 
advertisement, we repeat this ap- 
peal, with different pictorial treat- 
ment, generally different words, or 
a somewhat different slant. 

The differences will make it 
easier for readers to give atten- 
tion to advertisement after adver- 
tisement. The repetition of the 
principal selling point is what will 
finally induce the reader to become 
a user. 

In other words, as advertisers, 
we realize that too much sameness 
may be a handicap of repetition, 
and so we try to eliminate it. We 
persist in the repetition of our 
appeal, because we realize that in 
repetition we have perhaps our 
very best single psychological aid. 

Repetition is based on funda- 
mental human nature, and as ah 
advertising device it is so effective 
that the early advertisers who 
used it were very successful with 
layout and copy which today seem 
crude. Repetition gets results be- 
cause of broad mental traits of 
humans. A suggestion repeated a 
suficient number of times will 
move to favorable action nearly 
anyone. Just as a tree-toad takes 
on automatically the color of its 
immediate environment, so man 
will follow the suggestion which 
is presented to him persistently 
enough. 

Repetition within the single ad- 
vertisement has its great possibili- 
ties, also. The advertiser has an 
idea, we will say, which he wishes 
the reader to “learn.” If he re- 
peats that idea several times in an 
advertisement, he will probably 
have done much more to impress 
it on the reader than were -the 
advertisement given over to a 
single presentation of the idea. 

We can say the same thing over 
and’ over in the same advertise- 
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ment, using slightly different 
words, provided we offer each 
repetition as a quotation from a 
different person. The fact that a 
different person says the thing we 
wish repeated will give it suffi- 
cient “difference.” The reader 
will read it, and not realize that 
he is being told “old stuff.” 

We can get these repetitions by 
quoting a bunch of testimonials, 
for example. Each customer says 
about the same thing, but there is 
a different name, different phrase- 
ology, and a different address. 
Consequently, the prospect reads, 
and we get home, repeatedly, the 
same important idea. 

A selling idea of Velvet tobacco 
is “aged-in-the-wood.” This idea 
is considered so important that, 
can the advertiser sufficiently im- 
press its advantages on the reader, 
the latter, in the belief of the 
advertiser, is going to give Velvet 
a trial. 

A recent Velvet page advertise- 
ment got repetition in a single 
advertisement through quoting 
several different persons, each one 
of whom was sketched. The page 
was headed, “Men Who Know 
Tobacco from the time the seed is 
planted until smoked in the pipe 
tell why aged-in-the-wood tobacco 
is better—” ‘That sounds like se- 
rious reason-why stuff. Actually, 
it was primarily a clever device to 
give repetition to an idea. 

Irregularly down the page we 
have the sketches of eight men, 
from grower to smoker. Each 
man is quoted. Here are five of 
the quotations: 


Warehouseman—“I’d just as soon eat 

a green apple as to smoke tobacco that 
hasn’t been aged in wood.” 
_ Chemist—“The smartest chemist can’t 
improve on nature, It takes two years 
aging in wooden hogsheads to make 
tobacco mild and mellow.” 

Tobacco Dealer—“All I know is that 
aging in the wood makes Velvet the 
fastest growing brand.” 

Tobacco Salesman—‘‘When I talk to 
a smoker, I explain Velvet’s two years 
aging in the wood. Then his good old 
pipe does the work.” — 
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A Smoker of Velvet-—‘‘I’'ve smoked 
them all, and, believe me, aged-in-the- 
wood Velvet is mildest and mellowest.”’ 


At the foot of the page we have 
the name, Velvet, in red, and be- 
low it in black, “the aged-in-the- 
wood smoking tobacco.” 

I defy any reader of that Velvet 
advertisement to give any very 
deep explanation of why aged-in- 
the-wood Velvet is better. The 
advertisement isn’t planned to give 
such an explanation. It is planned, 
through repetition, to impress 
two ideas on the reader—first, 
that Velvet is aged in the wood; 
and, second, that aged-in-the-wood 
tobacco is better. 

A want-ad copy trick much 
used in some cities is to run the 
same line over and over. For 
example, we have some such ar- 
rangement as this— 


BEST USED CARS IN CITY 
BEST USED CARS IN CITY 
BEST USED CARS IN CITY 
BEST USED CARS IN CITY 


We can get repetition in the 
single advertisement, and put it 
over, through the simple means of 
clothing each succeeding repetition 
in type of different size. The 
average reader, encountering sev- 
eral “Best Used Cars in City” 
lined up beneath each other, all 
of the same appearance, tires after 
reading two or three lines. More 
than that, he is confused. How- 
ever, if we put the first line in 
large type, the second in smaller, 
the third in smaller still, we have 
eliminated the chief obstacle to 
repetition. We have given each 
succeeding repetition a “differ- 
ence.” 

The manufacturer of a butter 
having Western distribution is a 
believer in repetitive advertising. 
Using inch space, “Bredan But- 
ter,” in fairly large letters is regu- 
larly put before newspaper readers 
week in and week out. 

This advertiser realizes, how- 
ever, that even within as small an 
advertisement as his, repetition 
can be used advantageously. So, 
in addition to “Bredan Butter,” in 
large letters, he has in small type 
in the lower right corner of his 
diminutive advertisement the 
words, “Yes, Bredan!” A com- 
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plete advertisement will run some- 
thing like this— : 

“A pound of perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

“BREDAN 

“BUTTER Yes, Bredan!” 

Raymond’s, of Boston, recently 
got many repetitions in a single 
advertisement through an adapta- 
tion of the cartoonist’s art to 
advertising. A half page w 
given to depiction of a beac 
scene. Bathers and outing fmm es 
were scattered here and there over 
the beach, in groups. The con- 
versation of groups was indicated 
comic-strip style. Each conversa- 
tion boosted Raymond’s, like 
these— 

Bewhiskered gentleman to policema: 
“They must ask you a heap of ques 
tions durin’ the day.” 

Policeman—“Yep, most of ’em ask me 
how to go to Raymond’s.” 

City man to farmer—‘‘That building 
is called the head house.” 

Farmer—‘“‘Waal, yew kin call it what 
yew like, but thar ain’t no house I know 
what’s ahead of Raymond’s.” 

Member of party leaving beach in 
automobile—“If the traffic cop stops us 
tell him we’re going to Raymond’s. 

One in crowd on pier to another 
“Those yachts are racing! See—one is 
way ahead of the others.” 

Another in crowd—‘“Yes, it’s just like 
Raymond’s.” 

Woman to mother with baby—‘The 
baby looks just like his father.” 

Mother—“So everyone says. But 
then, the child is always cheerful and 
handsome, especially when I take him 
to Raymond's.” 

Many other similar exchanges 
of conversation, within the one 
advertisement, gave repetition to 
the idea that Raymond’s was a 
fine place to go to shop. The idea 
was expressed by different per- 
sons, in a different situation, each 
time, and that large section of the 
public which takes duck-to-water 
fashion to comic cartoons digested 
the whole advertisement. When 
they left it, it is a sure bet that 
the force of repetition had been 
given the best of opportunity to 
work on them. 

These examples the writer has 
cited show how clever advertisers 
are developing new kinks in the 
use of repetition as an advertise- 
ing force. Always, repetition has 
been the advertiser’s right-hand 
friend. Now, we are finding keen 
ways to work the old gentleman 
harder, with still better results 
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Ruthrauff & Ryan zc. 


Announce the consolida- 
tion of the Royden V. Rice 
Agency with their Chicago 
Office and that 


Royden V. Rice 


is now connected with their 
Western organization as 
Director of the department 
serving merchandise mail 
order and agricultural 
advertisers. 


Ruthrauff €& Ryan inc. 


404 Fourth Ave. 225 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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To 


Advertising 
Managers: 
Sales 
Managers 
tele Business 
: seat Executives 








Meet you at Cincinnati at the 


Direct Mail 


Advertising Convention 
October 25, 26, 27 


The outstanding business convention of 
the year—all brass tacks—three days of it 
—chuck full of biting interest for the 
“old-timer” in the business as well as the 
young man looking for ideas and knowl- 
edge of sales promotion—how the other 
fellow does it. 


—and while there—meet the 
principals of our organization 
at their booth in the Exhibit 
Hall—talk with them. Have 
them show you specific direct 
advertising campaigns that 
have increased sales and cut 
down cost of selling. 


Buckley, Dement & Co, 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
1300 Jackson Blvd.7 Chicago 
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That “$20,000,000 Movie 
Campaign” 


Mortron Picture Propucers & D1s- 
TRIBUTORS OF America, INc. 
New York City 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I much appreciate your letter but am 
astounded at your editorial. 

We have no plans for an advertising 
campaign. Of course we have never 
appropriated twenty millions of dollars 
or any sum, nor could we do so; we 
have never discussed assessing the 
members of this organization or others 
interested in motion pictures for such 
purpose; and last, but not least, we 
have no press agent. 

I do not see, really, how I can dis- 

uss your editorial, as the statements 
upon which it is based are without any 
foundation of facts. Under the cir- 
cumstances I am sure you will agree 
with me that neither our cause nor the 
cause of advertising has been advanced 
by this most unfortunate mis-statement. 

I would appreciate it very much in- 
deed if you would get in touch with me 
at any time you desire to know our 
position on any matter whatever. 
Always we will gladly tell you what we 
are doing and het we have in mind to 
do. I know you cannot believe that we 
have any idea that an advertising cam- 
paign, no matter how gigantic, could 
take the place with the public of the 
constructive work that we have already 


well under way. 
Ws. H. Hays. 


WE are glad to print the fore- 
going, in justice to Mr. 
Hays. It appears to dispose 
effectually of the gigantic adver- 
tising campaign on behalf of the 
stage-carpenters and others who 
owe their livelihoods to the indus- 
try. It appears also to bear out 
quite adequately our original con- 
tention that the motion-picture 
industry is not yet in a position 
where a general campaign of ad- 
vertising could do any appreciable 
amount of good. 

Mr. Hays says “We have no 
press agent.” Yet the informa- 
tion upon which our comment 
was based came in the official 
envelope of a certain motion- 
picture producer, in the form of 
an article submitted for publica- 
tion in Printers’ Inx. It stated 
unequivocally that Mr. Hays was 
seriously considering a $20,000,000 
campaign for the precise purpose 
which we outlined, and worked in 
the names of several individuals 
as sponsors of the scheme. If 
we erred in attributing this to a 
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press agent we apologize; but it 
looked that way to us. 

We certainly have no desire to 
make Mr. Hays’ difficult job any 
harder than it already is. On the 
other hand, if the statements of 
those who assume to speak for 
the industry (whether press agents 
or no) are so wide of the truth 
as this one appears to have been, 
it indicates something radically 
wrong. Mr. Hays’ denial only 
serves to emphasize what we said 
before; that a sense of responsi- 
bility is a necessary prerequisite 
for success in advertising—re- 
sponsibility for the truth no less 
than for quality in the product.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Guests of Cleveland 
Agency Men 


The Cleveland chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies 
had seventy-five publishers’ representa- 
tives as its guests at a recent dinner. 
ihe parposs of the qothering, as stated 

Belsey of Fuller & Smith, 
chairman of the Cleveland chapter, was 
to acquaint the representatives with the 
aims and ideals of the association in 
the interest of better advertising prac- 
tice. 

Howard Dwight Smith, president of 
Fuller & Smith; Harrison Atwood, vice- 
president of The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany; John Benson, president, Benson, 
Gamble & Slaten, and L. Ellis, 
Cleveland manager of The H. K. Mc- 
Cann Company, made addresses. Ray 
H. Griswold, of the Griswold-Eshleman 
Company, was toastmaster. 


“X” Laboratories Plan Adver- 


tising Campaign 
The “X” Laboratories, New York, 
manufacturers of “X” liquid, designed 
to make automobile radiators and heat- 
ing apparatus leakproof and rustproof, 
plan an advertising campaign. aga 
zines, business papers, and newspapers 
will be used and supplemented with 
outdoor advertising and window displays. 
John S. Shirley, formerly general 
manager of the Percival K. Frowert 
Company, has been appointed advertis- 
ng Domne. - 
advertising account of “X” 
Laboratories has been placed with Red- 
field, Fisher & Wallace, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


Allan H. Clark, for the past three 
years with the production department 
of the Gardner-Glen Buck Co., St. 
Louis, has resigned to go with the 
Twinplex Sales Co. of St. Louis. He 
will be in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion. 





Simplification in Industry—Its Re- 
lation to Advertising 


What the Department of Commerce Is Doing to Cut Out Some of the 
Waste Due to Too Much Diversification 


By Roy Dickinson 


ECRETARY HOOVER’S con- 

ception of the Department of 
Commerce as a servant and rep- 
resentative of .business and indus- 
try has several aspects which 
bring this Department closer to 
industry than any other Govern- 
mental Department has been in 
the past. Many trade associations 
and individual manufacturers 
have been working with the De- 
partment in the matter of simpli- 
fication of varieties of products. 
This has led to some questions: 

“What is the fundamental ob- 
ject of the Department in stand- 
ardization?” “How can my in- 


dustry cut out a great many styles, 
designs and sizes without running 


afoul of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission?” “Just what will great- 
er standardization do for any in- 
dustry, and my industry in par- 
ticular?” “How will greater 
standardization affect my sales de- 
partment—what will my jobbers 
think of it, my distributors, and 
the consumers in our field?” 
These and similar questions have 
been asked by manufacturers and 
associations, in an attempt to get 
the viewpoint of the Department 
of Commerce. 

To determine how a whole in- 
dustry went about standardization, 
I have been talking to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the men 
at the head of the Bureau called 
the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice. 

The reason for the interest of 
the Department of Commerce in 
simplification is not difficult to 
see. The present opportunity for 
American industries is without 
question. Enormous mechanisms of 
supply in foreign lands dislocated 
for years to come; the destruction 
of fabricated wealth; the upsetting 
of complex systems of distribution 
abroad, while in this country we 


are comparatively untouched- 

these make the opportunity evi 
dent. The survey of six typical 
industries by the Federated 
American Engineering Societies 
showed at least forty per cent of 
the effort, investment and energy 
in industry was absolute wast 
Discounting professional engi 
neers’ statements, W. A. Durgin 
head of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, who is my authority for 
many of the statements in this 
article, says, “We must admit that 
at least 25 per cent of our indus 
trial activity is so wasted, and 
when we learn that a very consid 
erable portion of this waste is at- 
tributed to lack’ of standardization 
you know at once the reason for 
special interest.” 

In many lines the plea is, “We 
are making altogether too many 
sizes and styles.” A manufac 
turer says, “Our sales department 
is leading us by the nose. Instead 
of going down to Texas and sell- 
ing the things we make, they can 
find there only the customer who 
thinks he wants something just a 
little bit different, and then they 
make life miserable until we pro- 
duce that different thing which 
perhaps no other customer wants.” 


SUFFERING FROM WASTED EFFORT 


As a result of this too great di 
versification, each group in the 
industrial structure is suffering- 
not only the manufacturer but th: 
wholesaler and retailer, and indeed 
when it comes to maintenance, re- 
placement and repair, the ultimate 
user. All outstanding stocks and 
investments are needlessly extend 
ed, turnover is decreased, cost of 
production is run up in number 
less varieties, deliveries are de 
layed in getting the item ordered, 
and it is unsafe to accumulate 
stock during slack periods, for no 
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Announcement Extraordinary 
Effective October Ist, 1922 


Merchdndisin 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE RADIO TRADE 


will be published monthly on the syndicate plan of publishing 
and will have a guaranteed circulation of more than 25,000 
copies monthly—reaching each month every radio retailer— 
every radio jobber—everyone concerned in the distribution of 
radio equipment and supplies from the manufacturer to the 
consumer—in the United States, Alaska, the Philippine Islands 
and the principal distributors in Australia and New Zealand. 
In addition RADIO MERCHANDISING will reach every im- 
portant radio retailer and every radio jobber in the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The plan of publishing which we have adopted is the very 
successful plan used by the publications Good Hardware—Drug 
Topics—Progressive Grocer. No plan of publishing has been 
devised which so completely serves every part of an industry. 
It is a perfect blanket of every unit in the industry. 

The advertiser in RADIO MERCHANDISING will reach 
everyone in the trade who can possibly be of any value to that 
firm in the distribution of their product. 


An Advanced Editorial Plan 


has been adopted of which we will be glad to furnish complete 
details to everyone who is interested and will write us. Rates 
for advertising will be mailed on request. 


RADIO PUBLISHING CORPORATION, INC., 


342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


Roy Buell, H. C. Teller, T. M. Brickman, 
516 Lightner Bldg. 3312 Eastwood Ave. 818 Gillette Bldg. 
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HOW? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? All 


TS success of every piece of printed matter, whether it for th 
be a simple office form or an important mailing in a remed 
Direct Mail Campaign, rests upon the manner in which the st: 
these four questions are answered. They constitute The the fa 
Four Cardinal Questions confronting the buyers of adver- menti¢ 
tising and printing. farmit 
The success of the Robert Smith Company is due to the = 
manner in which it works in closest co-operation with its groups 
customers in solving these very same questions, regardless tors, U 
of the size of the job or the purpose for which it is The 
intended. tell t 
The important answers to these Four Cardinal Questions, teive 
gleaned from years of experience in the Direct Mail and = ied 
printing business, are summed up in a practical, horse- ree 
sense book, which is now on the press, for advertising and the tur 
printing buyers. diversi 
pront. 
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mati can predict just what variety 
will be demanded when the boom 
appears. All this waste attendant 
on indecision in production and 
use is prevalent; selling expense is 
boosted to a maximum in covering 
these tremendously extended va- 
rieties, and misunderstandings and 
misrepresentations are unavoid- 
able. There is little fundamental 
investigation and development of 
basic lines, as it is so much simpler 
to change trifling details and start 
a new variety, while commerce 
goes to foreign producers of 
simplified merchandise. 

All of these diseases have been 
known for years but it remained 
for the war to develop the true 
remedy. As an example, during 
the struggle, simplified practice in 
the farm implement line, may be 
mentioned. Of 1,092 varieties of 
farming equipment, only 137—13 
per cent—were retained, and all 
groups, manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, users benefited. 

The retailer in many lines will 
tell the investigator that his 
shelves are loaded with thousands 
of items. His investment has ex- 
tended far beyond his means and 
the turnover is so small on a great 
diversity that he can’t find the 
profit. Yet even in this bad con- 
dition he thinks he is carrying 
only the part of the items he 
should have, for when customers 
come in for replacements or re- 
pairs it seems to him that he al- 


ways has to send somewhere to 


get them. 

And the user, the third and 
largest class, says, “If I invest my 
money in any sort of uncertain 
kinds of products which have to 
have repairs or maintenance, it is 
just my luck every time to get the 
one that is just a little bit different 
from anything else in town, so 
that I always have to wait a long 
time to get spare parts. I often 
have to have something made es- 
pecially to fit.” 

It is the impression of the De- 
partment of Commerce _ that 
prominent among the needs for 
tlimination of waste is a simplifi- 
cation and concentration of efforts 
on comparatively few sizes which 
really count in a big way and the 
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co-ordination of allied lines to se- 
cure the greatest amount of inter- 
changeability. 

I asked the representatives of 
the Department of Commerce 
what concrete advantages simpli- 
fication offered in any line. They 
suggested the following: 

1.—Simplified practice will re- 
sult in a reduction of stock and in- 
vestment and increase in turnover. 
2.—Lower cost to the public 
through mass production and in- 
telligent application of the repeti- 
tive process. 3—Lower cost 
through quicker delivery from 
simplified stock. 4—Marked de- 
crease in selling expenses which 
have been so much increased by 
tremendously extended varieties. 
This applies not only to the sales- 
men themselves, but to their equip- 
ment and catalogues. 5.—A much 
better understanding between 
buyer and seller through their use 
of a definite vocabulary. 6—A 
concentration of thought and ef- 
fort on the cream of each line 
which must result in better qual- 
ity. 7—More stable employment 
by permitting the safe accumula- 
tion of standard lines of stock 
during slack periods. The manage- 
ment of the company knows what 
it can make and sell when the 
good times come again. 

These advantages which the De- 
partment of Commerce thinks can 
come from standardization are 
closely tied up with sales and ad- 
vertising problems in almost every 
instance. Industries which have 
built on a more solid foundation 
by simplifying are many. Their 
stories have been told time after 
time in the pages of Printers’ 
Inx. A list of such references is 
given at the end of this article. 


ADVERTISERS WHO HAVE BENEFITED 
BY SIMPLIFICATION 


An example that comes quickly 
to mind is that of the Joseph 


Campbell Company, which before 
1898 made and sold more than 200 
varieties of canned fruits, pre- 
serves, vegetables and other kinds 
of canned goods. Since 1898 it has 
concentrated on two lines—soups 
in twenty-one varieties and canned 
pork and beans. According to 
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ENGRAVING 


ONE OF THE FINE ARTS 









Just who invented type 
1S a perpetual source of 
argument. But there is 
no argument as to who 
actually formed the 
first type—he must have 
been an engraver. 









































It was perfectly proper 
that the development 
of the printed book from 
calligraphy should have 
been aided in its every 
stage by the engraver. 
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| ments in modern print- 
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in engraving—photo- 
engraving giving a great 
stimulus to printing 
effectiveness. 





Since 1889 Gatchel & 
Manning have shared 
in that development and 
today can materially 
aid anyone using the 
printed page. 
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MANNING, Inc. 


C.A.STINSON, PRESIDENT 
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J. P. Dorrance, president of 
company, these changes have re- 
sulted in lower overhead, higher 
profits and greater efficiency, 

The Remington Arms Company 
also simplified its variety to its 
great advantage. A diversity of 
12,047 different loads for shot- 
guns was cut to 1,612 varietics a 
year ago. An investigation among 
consumers, hunters in all parts of 
the country proved that most hunt- 
ers used loads which fall under 
twenty-four varieties. The sales 
and advertising efforts of the com- 
pany are now being put behind 
twenty-four kinds instead of the 
original 12,047 to the evident a 
vantage of maker, jobber, distribu 
tor, and hunter. 

It is believed by the company 
that when the obvious advantages 
of the simplified line are adver- 
tised aggressively and the other 
varieties left in the shadow, th 
further simplification to twenty- 
four styles will follow. 

The Morse & Burt Company 
gave up a great many styles and 
varieties and concentrated on a 
new design, the Cantilever shoe 
with the result described in an 
article in Printers’ INK of July 
13, 1922. After making styles and 
novelties in all varieties for sixty 
years, the company changed the 
desigr and the variety of models 
decreased 50 per cent. As a result 
sales grew during the depression, 
the plant was kept 100 per cent 
employed, and the company, the 
retailer and the consumer bene- 
fited. ; 

In each of these cases and 
others in which simplification has 
resulted in one or more of the ad 
vantages promised by the Depatt- 
ment of Commerce, advertising 
has played a prominent part in 
making the consumer want the 
simplified product and getting him 
away from the idea of wanting 4 
new finish, style, or size for ever) 
conceivable purpose. : 

These few examples are men- 
tioned merely for the benefit o! 
those men interested in advertis- 
ing who are afraid that simplifica- 
tion will destroy advertising. Phe 
Department of Commerce idea 's 
that there is a big difference be- 
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Where Paper Needs of the 
World are Met 


A Theanmous amount of all the paper 
used in the world is made in Kalamazoo. 
Infinite paper service is expected from this center. 
To satisfy more fully than ever all demands for 
such service, the three leading mills of this ter- 
ritory have recently perfected a giant merger — 
the Allied Paper Mills. 
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d the of stock papers on hand for every printing 
nodels need; these are indications of our ability to pro- 
result vide unusual paper value and a singular service. 
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te We will be glad to send samples to interested 
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bene we can render them. 
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eAn able 


and broad-gauged man 


Once ina great while a man like this one is 


in the market. 


He is 42 years old. 


He has been with only two companies in more 
than 20 years of business life. 


Srartinc in factory and of- 
fice positions, his first big op- 
portunity came in Europe. It 
was decided to close the for- 
eign business of the company. 
Instead, he planned and car- 
ried through a re-organization. 
converting a loss into a profit 
the first year—a profit that, 
under his management, grew 
up to $100,000 a year. 


He was soon recalled and 
made general manager of this 
great corporation. Under his 
management, sales grew in 
two years from $6,000,000 
to $15,000,000— profits 
quadrupled. 

As general manager, he had con- 
trol of and responsibility for a selling 
and executive expense of $400,000 
to $500,000 a month. He directed 
an expenditure of $1,800,000 in ad- 


Address “H 


vertising and sales promotion. The 
factories under his charge employed 
over 6,000 people. 


At the start of his management, 
the stock sold for $10. Two years 
later new interests paid up to $195 
per share for it. Its price on the 
exchange went even higher. And 
though the company shared in gen- 
eral prosperity, it was in no sense a 
war baby. 

The new interests decided to run 
the company themselves. So, since 
then, this man has been engaged 
very successfully in marketing a pro- 
duct in a highly competitive field. 


His methods are essentially ex- 
ecutive—he develops, encourages, 
appreciates and recognizes the ability 
of other men; he can co-ordinate 
their efforts and hold them to their 
responsibilities. 


And the man who has sketched 
out his story for him can testify to 
his thoroughness and loyalty and to 
the fact that he is an easy man to 
get along with. 


. G.,” Box 273 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


185 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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tween design and style as related 
to simplified manufacture. There 
is no disposition to suggest either 
to an individual manufacturer or 
to an association, with which the 
Department is apt to function 
more directly, that a new talking 
point such as the Cantilever idea, 
which eliminates the great variety 
of styles and diversified shapes, 
could be done away with, or that 
a new design which will have new 
talking points, should be given up. 

R. M. Hudson, of the Division 
of Simplified Practice, says on this 
subject: “It is less expensive to 
manufacture one thing suitable for 
a variety of uses than it is to pro- 
duce a variety of things suitable 
for a single use. The one permits 
a maximum simplification of all 
phases of the business from the 
purchase of the raw material to 
the delivery of the finished article 
to the ultimate consumer; the 
other is inherently a process of 
duplication from beginning to end. 
The average manufacturer is pro- 
ducing a variety of things for a 
variety of uses, and duplication, 
not simplification reigns supreme. 

“This condition results in the 
outside influence known as ‘style’ 
on the manufacturer. He usually 
feels that unless he caters to the 
individual taste or desire his mar- 
ket will necessarily be restricted 
and that to maintain business he 
must produce a variety of goods. 
His first thought is of the seem- 
ingly larger market he is thus able 
to reach. He evidently overlooks 
the greater cost to reach and hold 
that market.” 

As an example Mr. Hudson 
cited a manufacturer of automo- 
biles who several years ago built 
touring cars, closed cars, taxicabs, 
omnibuses, delivery cars, ambu- 
lances, fire apparatus, and several 
sizes and varieties of trucks. Few 
parts of any one of these were ap- 
plicable to any other variety. In- 
dividual costs were high, sales ir- 
regular. The effort to build a 
large market through such divers- 
ity of product was exceedingly 
costly and profits were small. 
The manufacturer found out by 
experience that a much greater 
market than the original concept 
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Check up 


your New Jersey 
advertising — 


Is it selling your product, or 

ause of inadequate distri- 
bution is it selling your 
competitor’s product at your 
expense? 


Are far too many of your sales 
made in theory before adver- 
tising breaks and far too few 
in reality when the advertising 
is relea 


Is cooperation on the part of 
the dealer a negligible quan- 
Sheyandessured cally by frantic 
effort? “ 


Is reader inertia so pro- 
nounced that the advertising 
cost of repetition to induce 


the consumer to buy is greater 
than'the potential sales profits? 


The New Jersey Daily League through 
its member newspapers is remedying 
these conditions that have proved ex- 
pensive to many advertisers. A request 
on your business stationery will bring 
the League’s 1922 book of facts. Details 
of the League’s Plan will gladly be fur- 
nished, showing one that New Jersey 
can be sold effectively and economically. 
Address 
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HERE is no “blue 

sky”’ in Post Mer- 

chandising Ser- 
vice. In a few words, 
it is just honest and 
thorough investigation 
of those angles of ad- 
vertising and distribu- 
tion that vitally affect 
sales of the product to 
be advertised in this 
market. 


A card, a wire, a call 
and we'll work with 
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was obtainable by simplifying de- 
signs and reducing variety, which 
resulted in a standardized design 
of chassis on which a limited num- 
ber of body styles could be 
mounted. 

IMPORTANT NOT TO CONFUSE DESIGN 

AND STYLE 

“Design,” says Mr. Hudson, “is 
primarily a matter of the useful- 
ness of the article. Style is the 
masking of the. design to appeal 
to the individual, whereas design 
responds to the mass desire. De- 
sign is the expression of utility; 
style is the expression of tempera- 
ment. Both design and style in 
any specific article originate from 
the prime demand for that article. 
Demand is the expression of a 
want or need. It is the superlative 
degree of desire. More regard for 
design and less for style is the be- 
ginning of simplification in indi- 
vidual industry. Design should 
not be sacrificed to style, for the 
temporary advantage of so doing 
brings its penalty. Style should 
not be eliminated entirely, for no 
one wants to live in a standardized 
world, so standardized that indi- 
viduality itself is stifled.” 

But let us take up the experienc: 
of some one industry, with which 
the Department of Commerce has 
co-operated to the benefit of all 
concerned without trouble with the 
Federal Trade Commission. Co- 
operation has resulted in an adver- 
tising campaign to make the con- 
sumer familiar with the simplified 
line, leaving out the complicated 
designs which are being “put in 
the shadow,” and eliminated not 
only from the production stand- 
point, but from the standpoint of 
demand. 

An excellent example of such an 
industry is that of the Pavin: 
Brick Association. A newspaper 
advertising campaign on _ it! 
simplified line is just getting un- 
der way. The conference which 
preceded and offered a background 
for the advertising campaign 
started back in November, 1921, 
with another important conferenc 
in March, 1922. 

The first conference agreed to 
eliminate 63 per cent of the styles 
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An Advertisement 
We Didn’t Write— 


Marsh K. Powers 
President 


Frank E. House, Jr. 


Vice-Pres.—Gen’l Mgr 


Gordon Rieley 


Secretary 


1105 CHE 


N OLD and nationally-famous 
Cleveland manufacturing com- 
pany writes— “In the last 20 years of 
our business we have had connections 
with four or five advertising agencies, all 
of whom talked and advertised service. 
The Powers-House.Company is the 
only one we have ever had a connec- 
tion with that seem to understand 
thoroughly the meaning of that word.” 


Your advertising in our care would 

mean *% 
not the amount of our “billing” but the 
soundness of the plan—not the size of 
the space but the force of the message— 
not advertising as a goal in itself but 
advertising as a part of a selling plan 
these would be the targets of our effort. 


The fact that our twenty- 
seven clients average 4 years 
each in their connection 
with us is graphic testimony 
to the sound value of such 
a policy. 
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and varieties of the product which 
the industry had been making. 
Fifty-five of the sixty-six varie- 
tics formerly made were discon- 
tinued at the first meeting. At 
the later conference in March the 
number of styles and sizes was 
still further reduced from eleven 
to seven. Be it noted in the first 
place that one reason any manu- 
facturers’ association can simplify 
is that such action is for the bene- 
fit of the consumer in the long 
run. The only thing the Federal 
Trade Commission really is 
anxious about is to prevent a trade 
association either from fixing 
prices or restricting production to 
make the product scarce. 

A letter was first sent out to the 
secretary of the various clay prod- 
ucts corporations to meet with the 
Secretary of Commerce and con- 
sider the possibility of elimination 
of excess variety in style of paving 
bricks. Previous to that a com- 


mittee of manufacturers had made 
a survey of the field and reported 
the fact as to volume, sizes and 
styles then in use. 


Be it further 
noted that at this conference 
where manufacturers making 90 
per cent of the total product of 
the industry were represented, 
there were also present important 
representatives of the users of this 
product, Government officials and 
representatives of engineering and 
other professional bodies. When 
the conference finally took place 
not much time was wasted. The 
meeting came to order at 10.15 
a.m. At 4.30 a motion for ad- 
journment was made and carried 
with a complete reorganization 
for simplification in the industry 
accomplished. 


MR, HOOVER ADDRESSES PAVING 
BRICK ASSOCIATION 


Secretary Hoover, early in the 
conference, addressing the meet- 
ing said, “The primary. object of 
this meeting is to see how far an 
agreement can be reached for the 
simplification of varieties, and 
how far the consumer will co- 
operate with the manufacturer in 
securing these varieties. There is 
little I can add, though I realize 
the importance of it. This is but 
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one item which I hope will be ex- 
tended in a general campaign 
among manufacturers in all direc- 
tions. I look upon this meeting 
with more than usual interest be- 
cause it is the first of those proc- 
esses that we have brought to this 
stage.” 

Let us see, then, what other in- 
dustries can learn from this meet- 
ing which operated so successfully. 
The first point to remember is 
that the consumers were there. 
The chairman of the meeting said, 
“In order to make this meeting as 
representative -as possible, we 
made a list of all those societies 
and ail those private organizations 
that we thought would have any 
point of view or contact with this 
meeting.” Then came the report 
of the investigation, made by the 
manufacturers themselves, as to 
the varieties then in use. ther 
industries which think that their 
problem is far different should 
note the fact that patent situations 
were involved in this case and that 
the patentee of a certain variety of 
brick had an agreement with dif- 
ferent manufacturers for the 
manufacture of the different va- 
rieties. There were many other 
difficulties. 

The attitude of the Department 
was summed up in this manner: 
“The Department of Commerce 
has opportunities solely in an edu- 
cational way. We cannot estab- 
lish regulations in an industry, we 
cannot leave this room as a result 
of this meeting and say that this 
or that can absolutely be done. We 
can leave only with recommenda- 
tions to be followed up through 
the educational possibilities to the 
people in the industry who are 
buying and to those who are sell- 
ing to show that there is no need 
for the tremendous variety now in 
use.” 


ADVERTISING WOULD APPEAR TO BE 
REQUIRED 

We note that the Department of 
Commerce itself intimates that 
educational effort is absolutely es- 
sential in any strides toward 
simplification. And _ educational 
effort in the case of the Paving 
Brick Association and others 
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which are adopting simplified 
practices leads inevitably toward 
general advertising. 

During the discussion among 
the members of the association, a 
statement was made that a co 
cern in Boston making pipes and 
fittings, catalogued 17,000 items. 
A slump showed there was som 
thing wrong with the business ai 
a survey was made covering 
year. It selected 500 lines out of 
17,000 and was obliged to ac 
others later sufficient to make 614 
It was found that the 614 lines 
were a maximum number of items 
out of the 17,000 that really paid 
a profit. 

Examples of lack of standard- 
ization in many other industries 
were brought out at the brick con- 
ference. It was discovered that 
the building brick industry had 
only sixty-six varieties as com- 
pared to a great many more in 
other industries. After this gen- 
eral discussion the meeting pro- 
ceeded to do its eliminating. A 
report, the result of a question- 
naire, sent out by the manu fac- 
turers themselves, was then read, 
printed copies having been pre- 
viously distributed to members of 
the conference. 

Immediately after this report. a 
resolution was presented which in 
its preamble stated that multipli 
cation of variety was attended hy 
no corresponding service to th 
public, but was the cause of in 
creased cost of production and 
distribution of the material with 
out proportionate benefit to the 
final consumer. The resolution 
said that a conference should pro 
ceed to “recommend the elimina 
tion of such varieties as shall be 
deemed advisable to the end that 
styles and sizes of brick may be 
reduced to a minimum consistent 
with the proper interest of the 
consumer and producer of vitrified 
paving brick.” 

The motion was carried unani 
mously. The chairman of the 
meeting suggested that the next 
step would be to discuss and de- 
cide what sizes should be elimi 
nated. One of the manufacturers 
present suggested that it would !« 
a quicker procedure to rule out 
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the sizes and varieties which the 
table showed were practically 
eliminating themselves from cur- 
rent use. Motions to eliminate 
these types of brick were duly 
made and seconded and were 
unanimously carried, one variety 
after another being eliminated. 
Many technical difficulties were 
brought out during the course of 
the conference, but in each case it 
was shown that different methods 
of laying the brick could be adopt- 
ed or that some other standard 
size met the requirements as well 
as the one which was under dis- 
cussion, 

A committee of five was ap- 
pointed at noon to report back to 
the main conference later with a 
recommendation as to what fur- 
ther sizes and varieties should be 
eliminated, forty-six varieties 
having already been decided 
superfluous. The committee re- 
ported in a few hours with recom- 
mendations that nine more styles 
be eliminated. It made further 
recommendations that a further 
reduction of varieties was desir- 
able, but that this should follow 
only after further study, and 
after the idea of standardization 
had become impressed upon the 
field of buyers. 

Later in the conference, repre- 
sentatives from big buyers of 
bricks stated that the action of the 
committee was acceptable to them. 
A co-ordination committee of ten 
representing five various societies 
interested in paving brick and 
other bodies was then appointed to 
confer further with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and act as a 
go-between between the producers 
and the Department. 

At the close of the meeting the 
chairman said, “I think it is safe 
to say that the action you have 
taken today will not only be of 
benefit to yourselves but also to 
the public you serve as well as 
to all the industries interested in 
standardization.” 

Four months later at a meeting 
lasting only two hours the number 
of varieties of paving brick was 
further reduced to seven. Seven 
instead of sixty-six and the con- 
sumer still satisfied and the manu- 
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facturers better off than before. 

Two facts which stand out con- 
cerning this action are, first: that 
final conference was preceded by 
a thorough investigation and a 
full report carefully prepared by 
the Secretary of the Brick Manu- 
facturers Association; second, 
there were representatives of con- 
sumers present. 

From an advertising standpoint 
it is also interesting to note that 
the conference was followed in 
due course by a campaign de- 
signed to sell the users of brick 
upon the action taken there. Since 
the action of the brick manufac- 
turers, simplification as a policy is 
growing in interest among manu- 
facturers’ associations. In May a 
meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was 
addressed by Sccretary Hoover. 
The question of the names of vari- 
ous kinds of woods came up for 
discussion and it was discovered 
that good old pine was called by 
thirty-five different names. 


In the electrical industry, in the 
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hardware field and in many othe 
there is concrete evidence that Sec- 
retary Hoover’s hope, expresse 
at the brick conference, that “i) 
is but one item which will be 
tended in a general campaig 
among manufacturers in all di 
tions,” will be realized. That tl 

is ample room for simplificatic 
without doubt. Take the little ; 
the kind with which Ge 
Washington chopped down 
cherry tree. To the average bi 
an axe is an axe, and there 
few chances for infinite styl 
variety. Yet an investigation 
three manufacturers’ lines by 
National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation brought to light the 
that there were thirty-four (i 
ferent types of models, and quali- 
ties in each one of these type 
which ranged from one to four. 
The finishes on each one of these 
ranged from one to eleven, and 
sizes from five to nineteen. In the 
thirty-four types made by only 
four manufacturers there were ac- 
tually purchasable 6,118 different 
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varieties. The maximum of pos- 
sible varieties is given by the 
multiplication 34 x 4x 35 x ll x 
19 which makes 994,840 possible 
varieties in axes! Surely some 
slight simplification could be 
undertaken in this industry with- 
out any loss to the consumer or 
putting any drag upon the indi- 
viduality of the manufacturer who 
wants a new talking point. 

My talks with members of the 
Department of Commerce make 
me believe that no attempt in 
standardization will go far enough 
to destroy individuality or to make 
advertising unnecessary. 

On the contrary, when a man 
does simplify his line and decides 
to make something ‘upon which he 
can put his best efforts, instead of 
a desire to have something that 
one customer in one city and one 
State wants, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that he educate his buyers 
to the advisability of his change. 
In cases where an _ individual 
manufacturer, or a whole indus- 
try, has decided to simplify the 
line, an advertising campaign of 
very considerable proportions, has 
almost invariably resulted. In 
many cases these advertising cam- 
paigns have been undertaken after 
simplification by men and indus- 
tries which previously had not ad- 
vertised. Minor variations in the 
product are very often started to 
give the salesmen or the advertis- 
ing department a talking point. It 
is an effort to get a little jump on 
a competitor through a slight de- 
gree of novelty. Yet a most ef- 
fective answer to competition in 
business has always been an equal- 
ly good product at a lower price. 

Surely concentrating on a single 
type of product or at least an 
elimination of the excess baggage 
in variation will make for better 
quality and lower cost. There has 
never been any better advertising 
or sales talking points than those 
two old-fashioned, and always ef- 
ficacious arguments—a_ higher 
quality and a lower price. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 

New Remington Labels Reduce Line 
from 12,000 Items to 24; August, 1922; 
pag. 33, 
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Why Retailers Get into 
Financial Trouble 


(Continued from page 8) 
going into a retailer’s store can 
learn more things in ten minutes 
than could be learned in ten weeks 
through long-distance correspon- 
dence. For one thing, he can 
glance around a merchant’s show- 
cases and shelves and see whether 
the bulk of the merchandise is of 
standard, salable brands, or 
whether it is of the anonymous 
sort usually sold by the long- 
credit wholesalers. The state of 
orderliness in the store and the 
way the show windows are 
trimmed tell a story. The mer- 
chant’s own habits tell another 
story. If the traveling man habit- 
ually has to call two or three 
times before he can catch the mer- 
chant in, it is a pretty safe bet 
that important customers have to 
do the same thing. 

I trust I may not seem disloyal 
to my class if I point out a failing 
in which many merchants indulge 
themselves and which has a direct 
bearing on their chances for suc- 
cess or failure. I refer to the in- 
discriminate joining of all sorts of 
organizations. To the man who 
lives in a large city this may seem 
a light matter, but the large-city 
man can have little idea of the 
intense civic activity that main- 
tains in the small and medium- 
sized communities. The last few 
years has seen a remarkable de- 
velopment in the number of semi- 
business organizations designed to 
boost the fortunes of the home 
towns. Beside chambers of com- 
merce, advertising clubs, city clubs 
and the like, there are at present 
eleven so-called luncheon clubs 
with national headquarters and 
maintaining local organizations in 
every town large enough to sup- 
port them. With such a multi- 
plicity of clubs all devoted to civic 
uplift, often there is not enough 
uplift to go around and compe- 
tition develops to the extent where 
Civic activity becomes sort of a 
fetish. The merchant who belongs 
to three or four such organiza- 
tions must not shirk his duty when 
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appointed on committees to go out 
and solicit funds for the spring 
flower carnival, the beautiful back- 
yards contest, the Hi-Y athletic 
meet, or the forthcoming State 
K. P. convention. 

A sense of civic duty is of 
course a fine thing, but it is a 
fact that many merchants are over- 
doing it to the extent of neglecting 
their own affairs. It may come to 
the point where a_merchant’s 
financial statement should contain 
the number of civic clubs he be- 
longs to, and the offices he holds. 
Manifestly a man whose net worth 
is $10,000 cannot afford to be 
president of the Boostomist Club, 
corresponding secretary of the 
“50,000 by 1930” organization and 
member of the board of directors 
in three or four others. 


OVER-EXPANSION IN THE NUMBER 
OF LINES 


Better credit conditions might 
be brought about among retail 
merchants in the smaller towns 
and cities if credit executives, 
sales managers and advertising 
men would stress the idea of spe- 
cializing on well-defined lines of 
merchandise. The average small- 
town merchant has an idea that 
he must carry a little of every- 
thing in order to make a living, 
just as the clothing man I de- 
scribed at the beginning of this 
article believed he could add to 
his revenues by putting in side- 
lines of shoes, pocketbooks and 
gentlemen’s traveling sets. The 
crossroads store, naturally, does 
have to carry a general line; but 
even in a town of no more than 
a dozen stores the individual mer- 
chants will do better to specialize. 
Recently I ran across a commu- 
nity in which the idea had been 
worked out with marked success. 

It was a New York State vil- 
lage of perhaps 1,500 inhabitants, 
situated only twenty miles from a 
city of more than a hundred thou- 
sand; just the sort of a place 
where the merchants as a rule 
have a hard time. I had not been 
in the village for a great many 
years and remembered it as a 
place where the storekeepers were | 
mostly a dejected lot of men, 
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given to complaining that the 
people of the community would 
only buy at home when they 
needed credit, but whenever they 
had real cash to spend they went 
to the city. But on this recent 
visit I noticed that the stores, 
twelve or fifteen in all, wore a 


| much more prosperous air. 


UNNEEDED SIDE-LINES ELIMINATE)) 


One morning I needed a small 
screw driver and remembering 
that in the old days the drug 
store carried almost everything, | 
dropped in there for the purchas 
The druggist was politely regret- 
ful, stating that he did not carry 
such things, but directed me to 
the hardware store three doors 
above where he said I would find 
a splendid line of screw drivers. 
Another day I wanted a writing 
pad and went to the jewelry store, 
the proprietor of which was an 
old-time friend who in former 
years had advertised himself as 
Leading Jeweler and School Sup- 
plies. Like the druggist he di- 


| rected me to a neighboring estal- 
| lishment, a 
| stationery 


regular book and 
Store. My past ac- 
quaintance with the jeweler war- 
ranted some questions on _ the 
situation. 

“You merchants here,” I said, 
“seem to have formed kind of a 
I don’t seem 
to remember in the old days that 
you were very keen to pass cus- 
tomers around.” 

“T know we weren’t,” the jeweler 
answered soberly, “and that is 
probably one reason why we used 
to have such a hard time.” H¢ 
went on to explain more in de- 
tail: 

“Tt used to be the. style here 
that each storekeeper thought he 
must carry little dabs of every- 
thing so as to catch as many cus- 
tomers as possible. I carried 
writing paper, playing cards, fish- 
ing tackle, baseball goods and 
razors along with my stock of 
jewelry and silverware. The hard- 
ware man, the bookstore man and 
the druggist got even with me by 
handling little assortments of cut 
glass, silver-plated ware and cheap 
watches. There was hardly a store 
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A Nation Within a Nation 


Western Canada 


Make no mistake, we recognize the indissoluble 
political ties that bind the provinces to the nation of 
Canada, but we also realize that a geographical divi- 
sion exists (1,000 miles of undeveloped territory 
north of the Great Lakes) that makes East and 
West two distinct commercial territories. 

“Out West” we depend more on agriculture than 
other territory in America and because our occupa- 
tions, climate and soil are different, we act difter- 
ently, think differently, buy differently than they do 
in the East. 

For this reason a farm paper is only “national” in 
this western nation when it serves the particular and 
peculiar interests of the farmers of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. It must deal with agricul- 
tural methods that are as different from agricultural 
methods elsewhere as sales methods are different in 
Boston and Los Angeles. 

Sixty-four per cent. of the people of the prairie 
provinces live on farms—less than 32% of them read 
daily papers, less than 36% read magazines. The 
truly “national” farm paper serving this prairie 
agricultural nation is The Nor’-West Farmer, reach- 
ing more farm homes than any other publication— 
almost 80,000. 

Send for our Bulletin 62 ‘““Through What Me- 
dium Can Advertisers Best Reach the Farmers of 
Western Canada?” and our “Analysis of Circula- 
tion,” giving the distribution of The Nor’-West 
Farmer by post offices and electoral districts. Both 
are important. Your address secures them. 


The Nor-West 
ex Farmer 


Winnipeg, Canada 


Toronto Montreal Vancouver New York 
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HEMISTOCLES, the old 

Athenian warrior, seemed 
to have a hard time of it, and 
yet his place in history is ever- 
lasting. He started off with 
personal vanity at his masthead, 
and carried pride through to his 
grave. When his followers 
would build triumphal memo- 
rials to his valor he would in- 
sist on having cut therein “I, 
Themistocles, the Athenian, did 
this or did that.” After a while 
the people began to laugh at 
him, but he proved his right to 
pride at Marathon and at Sala- 
mis. Yet he was finally exiled. 
While in banishment Xerxes, 
the Persian, captured him. 
Despite his dismissal by his 
country, Themistocles fervidly 
avowed his patriotism, refused 
the offers of his captor, declared 


“ 


os ae: 
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anew “I, Themistocles, the 
Athenian, won at Marathon 
and at Salamis, and the evils 
that I have done to the Per- 
sians are numerous; my mind 
is suited to my calamities; I am 
prepared alike for favors and 
for anger; my wife and my 
children have been provided 
for—therefore, O Persian King, 
I, Themistocles, the Athenian, 
am ready to die.” Sturdy old 
fighter that he was he included 
in his speech of defiance “My 
wife and my children have been 
provided for.” Throughout his 
campaigns, in all his struggles 
against his enemies, there was 
always a thought for his fam- 
ily’s future. Still in these 
peaceful times, with life insur- 
ance an easy matter, there are 
many who cannot say as much. 
Why is it so? 


: 5 THE PRUDENTIAL 
me, INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


IF EVERY WIFE KNEW—WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS— 
EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 
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in town that didn’t have a show- 
case of jewelry stuck around 
somewhere. 3 

“The consequence of all this 
was that we were all competitors 
and jealous of each other. Almost 
we would rather see a customer 
go to the city than to send him to 
one of the other local stores. But 
this was not the worst feature of 
it. Handling so many lines, none 
of us could afford to carry a 
really complete stock of any one 
thing. Customers complained that 
they could not get suited here and 
so went to the city whenever they 
wanted to buy anything of im- 
portance. All we got was the 
credit trade and the little pur- 
chases that people needed in a 
hurry. About once a year some 
merchant went broke, sticking his 
wholesale houses to the tune of 
about thirty cents on the dollar 
and then his bankrupt stock would 
be dumped on the market here, 
making it still harder for the rest 
of us.” 

The jeweler paused to reflect 
on the hardships of the bad old 
times. 

“But you see how it is now,” he 
went on more brightly, inviting 
me with a proud gesture to notice 
the appearance of his establish- 
ment: “I have got a _ regular 
jewelry store, just like the city 
places, only smaller. The hard- 
ware man and the druggist are the 
same. By limiting ourselves to 
the lines that really belong to us 
we can afford to carry stocks that 
are complete enough to hold the 
trade at home. We aren’t bothered 
by city competition half as much 
as we used to be.” 

It was indeed an achievement 
in merchandising and I asked the 
jeweler how they had managed it. 

“It was a man from New York 
City who spends his vacation here 
every summer,” the jeweler ex- 
plained. “He is connected with a 
big firm down there, and after he 
had been coming here a couple of 
seasons he got to talking around 
among the merchants and finally 
got us to hold a meeting, where 
he explained that we ought to 
specialize more. It looked like a 
good idea, but the main trouble 
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Wanted 


TWO PRINTER’S 
SALESMEN 


Where abitity is recognized! 


100% Backing by an organiza- 
tion with A-1 Art Dept., Copy 
and Layout Dept. Medium size 


plant, strictly modern and com- 
Capacity 


pletely equipped. 
$500,000 year. 

, 
For 20 years this plant has been 
successful and profitable. The 
salesmen are needed for further 
expansion. 


A change is a serious matter— 
the positions open are Permanent. 
We don’t believe in changes. 


Salary $5,000 year up to $20,000. 
It’s up to you! 
New York City Territory 


Address ‘‘P. H.,”” Box 261, care of 
Printers’ Ink 


Can You Qualify 


for a job requiring an advertis- 
ing man who has the ability to 
grasp and execute the merchan- 
dising plans of his chief—who 
can write copy and trade letters 
that sell goods? 











For such a man we have a regu- 
lar man’s job in a manufacturing 
concern selling a specialty that 
can be used in every home. Our 
product has a national reputa- 
tion and is sold in most of the 
principal countries of the world. 


Only a man who can furnish 
absolutely Al references need 
apply and no attention will be 
paid to letters not accompanied 
by such credentials, In writing 
kindly state age, experience and 
salary expected. 


Address “E, M.,” Box 260, eare 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


38 Years of Age 


available as soon as is fair to those 
with whom now associated. 


A versatile man with agency and in- 
dividual experience in national ad- 
vertising, direct-mail campaigns, and 
mail-order business; understands the 
literary style and business methods 
of Manufacturers, Jobbers, Banks 
and Trust Companies, and Insurance 
and Bonding Companies; knows what 
media to use and what language to 
speak to win the confidence of the 
people to be reached; familiar with 
paper, art work, type, layouts, plates, 
etc., and has a faculty for building 
up an organization and getting the 
most out of it. 


You will recognize that a man of the 
caliber indicated is now earning a 


salary which runs into five figures. 
I know my business thoroughly and if 
I undertake to direct your advertising 
will make your outlay a profitable in- 
vestment,. 


Address “N. P.,” Box 262, Printers’ Ink 





To the 


Copy Chief 


I will make confidential free 
lance investigations on any sub- 
ject of interest to agency or client. 
Not infallible but mighty likely to 
bring back what I go after. 

Nineteen years’ successful agency 
copy and service work, including 
handling many out- -of-the-ordinary 
assignments. Such, for instance, as 
securing: 

Unusual copy information, ob- 
scure facts, novel photographic 
subjects, evidence of infringements, 
trade abuses, unfair competition, 
reasons for abnormal sales re- 
sistance, indications of potential 
demand. 

Located Middle-East. Will go 
anywhere. Reasonable fee and ex- 
penses. 

Will swap addresses with you 
and be at your service when you 
need a “pinch-hitter.” References 
on request. Get in touch with me 
through “G,” Box 263, Printers’ Ink 
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was that we all had these litt! 
dabs of different kinds of mer 
chandise and we didn’t see how 
we could get rid of them. TI 
New York man suggested that » 
swap around, which was what w 
finally did. I traded my schoo! 
supplies to the stationery sto: 
man for his stock of cut glas 
and my razors and fish hooks ¢ 
the hardware dealer for his col 
lection of cheap watches. All the 
others did the same thing, unti! 
everyone was handling the lines 
that really belonged to his par- 
ticular business. 

“Things are a lot better now,’ 
the jeweler concluded. “And when 
one of these drummers comes 
around and tries to stick one of 
us with some line that doesn’t be- 
long in our stock because he can’t 
sell the regular dealer, we tell him 
to go chase himself. There hasn’t 
been a failure here in three years.” 

This is the story precisely as | 
got it in the little New York 
State village. The summer visitor 
who brought it about is credit 
executive of a prominent firm on 
lower Broadway. Doubtless he 
has had a lot of fun in shaping 
the destinies of a dozen small- 
town merchants. It is certain that 
he has made them better credit 
risks. 


Will Teach Advertising at 
Chicago Y. M. C. A. 


The School of Commerce of | the 
Central Y. M. C. A. of Chicago, has 
enlarged its advertising course for the 
coming school year. The _ instructors 
are W. Frank McClure, chairman 
the National Advertising Commissior 

Frazier, advertising manager of 
the Seng Company; E. C. Chamberli: 
general agent of the Allyn & Bacor 
Company; F. M. Hammitt, efficiency 
engineer of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company; Prof. N. W. Barnes of th 

niversity of Chicago and Arthur T 
Lewis of Johnson, Read & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 


Will Represent “Overland 
Monthly” 


George H. Meyers, Chicago 
lishers’ representative, has been ap 
pointed by the Overland Monthly oi 
San Francisco, to have charge of its 
advertising in that district. eginning 
with the January number the Overland 
Monthly will be enlarged to a thirty-inc! 
page. 


} 
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Value of Ten Leading 
Alabama Crops 


Show Over Sixty Million Dollar 
Increase in 1922 Over 1921 


F. W. GIST, State and Federal Agricultural Statistician’s 
Report, Issued September 9th, Is as Follows: 


Crop prospects in Alabama on September Ist, computed as a 
whole, were better than a year ago; reduced to value, they prom- 
ised an increase of 45 per cent. over last year. The value of ten 
leading crops, calculating the value of prospective production on 
the basis of present prices, amounts to $193,463,000, compared 
with a value of $133,407,000 for the same ten crops harvested last 
year. These ten crops constitute about 75 per cent. of the har- 
vested crops of the State. 


These crops, at present prices, would bring the values given 
below, compared with the values stated for 1921: 


‘1922 1921 
$ 45,814,000 $ 38,844,000 
97,468,000 50,800,000 
6,015,000 5,082,000 
Hay 11,424,000 12,380,000 
Sweet potatoes 14,145,000 8,870,000 
lrish potatoes 7,675,000 4,080,000 
Sorghum sirup 2,816,000 3,213,000 
Sugar cane sirup 3,987,000 5,413,000 
3,719,000 4,404,000 
300,000 321,000 


$193,463,000 $133,407,000 


(Signed) F. W. GIST, 
Agricultural Statistician. 


Do you want Alabama Money? If so, use— 


ALABAMA FARM FACTS 


Alabama’s only farm paper devoted exclusively to Alabama 
Farmers 
Circulation over 40,000 
Advertising Rate 25c per line 
ALABAMA FARM FACTS 
Members of A. B. C. 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Representatives 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Do You Need A 


live 


SALES MANAGER ? 


Am at present employed, but 
am looking for a position with a 
greater future as Sales Manager 
in an established business that 
offers big sales possibilities. 
Have plenty of experience in 
handling salesmen and selling 
by mail and can get results. 
Would consider an investment 
of from $5,000 to $20,000, if 
on a satisfactory basis. Refer- 
ences given and required. Pre- 
fer to work on salary and per- 
centage of the profits. Address 
“T. E.,” Box 264, care Print- 
ERS’ INK. 








Director 

of advertising 
and publicity 
for a large 
corporation 


seeks a change. 


He knows the advertising 
business thoroughly—sales 
plans, writing, art, me- 
chanics, agency contact, office 
detail—the fruit of ten years’ 
varied experience. 

He is married, 35 years old, 
and a university graduate. 
A man who gets. things done 
—done right, and done on 
time. 

Who can use the service he 
can give? 

Address “K. L.,” Box 270, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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How to Use Electric Fans in 
Winter 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., elec 
tric fam manufacturer of St. Louis, 
lists about a dozen winter uses of fans, 
in “The Emerson Monthly,” which has 
its circulation among dealers. “If the 
fact that the fan is a practical all-year 
electrical appliance were brought home 
to householders,” it is stated, “there 
would. be many more fans sold each 
season.” 

This may presumably be taken as 
advice to electric-fan merchants tat 
advertising the winter uses would result 
in added sales. 

Among the uses listed for the winter 
months are the following: 

“A fan in the kitchen will blow out 
smoke and odors if it is set on the win- 
dow sill. A fan in any closed-up room 
will do away with that ‘stuffy’ feeling 

“Directed against the steam radiator 
on a cold morning, the fan will bring 
up the room temperature in a_ surpris- 
ingly short time. It will help distribute 
the heat from a hot-air register in the 
same manner. 

“If the furnace is sluggish, a fan in 
the cold-air duct, or blowing into it, 
will send heat to distant rooms which 
are ordinarily heatless. The same fan 
in the cellar will dry clothes on a rainy 
wash day in half the time otherwise 
required; put the fan on the floor and 
let it blow up between the lines of 
clothes to get this result. 

“Turn the breeze of the fan into a 
closet and you will take out that musty 
smell, and perhaps reach a few moths 
at the same time.” 


Dry Goods Wholesaler Teaches 
Retailers Advertising 


More than 600 retail merchants at 
tended a two-day business conference 
held recently by the Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis wholesaler. Per 
sonal instruction was given in show-card 
writing by John H. DeWild, manager 
of the company’s merchants’ service de- 
partment; in typographical arrangement 
and layout by George H. B. oie, 
advertising manager; in copy writing 
by Franke, editor of “Merchan- 
dise News” and in window displays by 
Robert Lafferty, house decorator of the 
company. Fred P. Mann, retailer of 
Devil’s Lake, N. D., addressed the 
yieuing retailers both days. The Ely 
& Walker company served luncheon to 
its guests in its cafeteria, where the 
speaking was conducted. 

On September 18 the company opened 
its first class in show-card writing, win 
dow trimming and advertising. 


Massachusetts Savings Banks 
Advertise 


A co-operative newspaper advertising 
campaign involving an expenditure of 
$25,000 has been begun by the Savings 
Bank Association of Massachusetts. The 
account has been obtained by the Frank 
lin P. Shumway Company, advertising 
agency of Boston. 
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[From an editorial announcement in The Post- 
Enquirer, Oakland, California, August 26, 1922.) 


BEGINNING today, The Post-Enquirer is the property of the 
Star Holding Corporation of New York, which is owned and con- 
trolled by William Randolph Hearst. 


Within the last ten days, the Star Holding Corporation has 
purchased from the Call Publishing Company all of the stock of 
The Post Publishing Company and of the Oakland Enquirer Pub- 
lishing Company. A new corporation already formed, known as 
The Post-Enquirer Publishing Company, will publish this news- 
paper in the future. 


It is the determination of the new owner of The Post-Enquirer 
to give to the City of Oakland an independent and progressive 
American newspaper, devoted to the upbuilding of everything that 
is clean, wholesome and constructive in our civic life. From 
time to time there will be added to The Post-Enquirer’s already 
attractive list of features many others which have helped to make 
the Hearst publications the most widely read in America. 


The time has come when the City of Oakland, with its teeming 
population, its marvelous development, and its assured future as 
a great city, should have the finest newspaper service and news- 
paper features that are to be obtained. 


With this in mind, no expense will be spared and no energy 
conserved in making The Post-Enquirer an agency for the intelli- 
gent exploitation and upbuilding of the community. ; 


Every officer of The Post-Enquirer Publishing Company will 
be a resident of Oakland, or of a transbay region. 


Charles Sommers Young will be president of the new cor- 
poration and the publisher in active charge of The Post-Enquirer. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
CONE, HUNTON AND WOODMAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


225 Fifth Avenue 72 W. Adams Street 142 Lafayette Boulevard 
New York Chicago Detroit 


Victor Building 404 Constitution Building 
Kansas City Atlanta, Ga. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR. ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusitisHinc ComPANyY 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davin Marcus. 

Chicago Office : Peoples G Gas Building, 122 S. 

Michigan Blvd., DouGLas Taytor, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 1004 Candler Building, 

Gao. M. Koun, Manager, 

St. Leonie Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McKunnevy, Manager. 

te Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 

M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 
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Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
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Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
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Where New To our notion 


Advertisers ©"° of the most 
fascinating tLings 


Are Coming about advertising 

From is watching the 
business horizon to see what new 
class of advertisers will next put 
in its appearance. Our vigil is al- 
ways rewarded. Scarcely a year 
passes that half a dozen new 
groups do not spring into exist- 
ence. 

Several years ago the breakfast- 
food group arose. Like all rapid 
booms, there was much mushroom 
growth in this development, but 
the unsubstantial companies soon 
passed out, leaving at least a dozen 
thoroughly established, permanent 
advertisers. One year it was the 
great motor-car industry that 
peeped over the business horizon. 
It has given us actually hundreds 
of new advertisers. In like manner 
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came the dentifrice group, the soa 
face-lotion and beautifying group:, 
the building-material group, tl 
farm co-operative group and so o: 

Probably electricity has recent 
caused the rise of more new ac- 
vertisers than any other sing 
force. Large advertising class 
are springing up in this one ji 
dustry. There are, for instance, 
many vacuum cleaner advertiser 
Such a small item as the electric 
iron is a producer of a tremendous 
amount of advertising. The electric 
fixture manufacturers, also, are b 
coming advertisers of no mean 
size. Similar new advertising 
batches are coming into the ele 
trical field all the time. 

One of the latest of these is 
found among the manufacturers of 
home water plants. Already Fai: 
banks, Morse & Co., The Monarch 
Engineering Company, the West- 
ern Pump Company and perhaps 
a couple of others are contending 
in the field. These manufacturers 
are tackling a market of almost 
unlimited possibilities: Very few 
farm homes have a complete water 
system, extending not only to the 
dwelling, but also to the other 
buildings and to the garden for 
an overhead irrigation outfit. In 
time practically every farmer will 
install such equipment. So the 
home water plant manufacturers 
have millions of prospects. 

One thing that has held up the 
marketing of such devices to the 
farmer has been the lack of elec- 
trical power in the country. But 
this difficulty is being speedily 
overcome. Home electric plants are 
being installed rapidly. Besides 
central power companies are be- 
ginning to shoot their current al! 
over the countryside, making it 
available for any resident along 
the line. This means that Mrs. 
Farmer will be able to operate her 
home electrically just as do city 
householders now. Dozens of 
machines around the farmstead 
will also be run by electricity. 
this indicates anything it is th 
the farmer is already a live pro 


pect for electrical appliances. The 


manufacturers in this line are ve") 
keen and we may thus expect 
see, during the next few years, 
large amount of electrical a 
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rtising, of one sort or another, 
frected toward the farmer. 
[he enterprise of those in the 
lectrical industry is opening up 
yarkets for others who are willing 
follow up the opportunities thus 
sated. For instance, it seems that 
e sale of water plants is not con- 
ed altogether to the farm. H. A. 
imper, sales manager of the 
onarch Engineering Company, 
‘ls us that in hundreds of cities, 
tilding has extended beyond the 
‘ity’s water mains. The power sta- 
ions, however, are supplying cur- 
rent to these homes. These house- 
holders can therefore, install a 
modern plumbing system, despite 
the absence of city water. 


a.STRenmMen oa 
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By-products “Advertising as 
of an economic 


Advertising exerts its in- 
fluence in surprising directions,” 
said Fayette R. Plumb in Print- 
ers’ INK of August 17. “Before 
be began to advertise tools 


with the red -handles and the black 
heads,” he proceeded to explain, 


“we were making tools with many 
different finishes. Heads were 
polished, nickeled or bronzed or 
decorated in various ways. 

“Preferences for different fin- 
ishes varied with localities and 
different classes of trade. Now, 
however, all of the trade wants 
the advertised finish—red handle 
and black head—because it is ad- 
vertised and therefore adds to the 
salability of the tool. 

“The manufacturing economies 
effected by finishing practically all 
of the tools in the same way 
amounted to many thousands of 
dollars annually, and this advan- 
tage is passed along to the con- 

imer in the form of better tools 
for the money that he could get 
if we were compelled to finish 
hese tools in a score of different 

lys.’ 

This is eloquent testimony to the 

wer of advertising as an eco- 
1omic force. More important 
han that, though, is the light Mr. 

‘\umb sheds on one of the little 

derstood phases of advertising. 

0 often an appropriation is 

lged to be successful solely 


force frequently. 
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from the standpoint of sales. The 
by-products of advertising are 
overlooked. 

Fayette R. Plumb has found 
that a consistent use of advertis- 
ing has made possible a standard- 
ization of output which is saving 
thousands of dollars annually. 
Another organization notices a 
better esprit de corps. A third 
advertiser observes an increase 
in mail orders from _ dealers. 
These orders represent little sales 
expense and are directly traceable 
to the advertising campaign. 

There are other by-products: 
More cordial dealer relations; in- 
creased jobber activity; new out- 
lets; new uses, and the overcom- 
ing of seasonal depressions. Each 
one has its effect on the balance 
sheet. 

These advertising by-products 
do not develop simultaneously 
with the inception of the cam- 
paign. They are gradual out- 
crops. Occasionally, they do not 
show themselves for several years. 

That is one of the reasons it is 
not possible to consider a cam- 
paign successful only if sales 
show an immediate upward turn. 
There may be other forces at work 
which remain ‘unseen and un- 
noticed for several years. They 
are the by-products of advertis- 
ing and, in the end, they may prove 
to be more valuable than the main 
object of the campaign. 


A New Deal A prominent pub- 
Wanted in lic official has said 
that if modern 
the Coal methods of mar- 
Industry keting were em- 
ployed in the iron, steel and coal 
industries to the same extent that 
they are employed in the chewing- 
gum industry, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the cost of these 
vital products would be steadily 
lowered; that there would not be 
periods of overproduction fol- 
lowed by underproduction, and 
that we would have no more busi- 
ness depression. 

Take the case of coal, a subject 
very close to the public at the 
present time. Coal is bought by 
the consumer and not sold by the 
operators and dealers. Users buy 
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it only when they need it, and the 
operators are unable to produce it 
through all the year. 

Electric power plants in their 
infancy encountered a problem 
that was far more difficult than 
the problem of the coal industry. 
They solved it by modern market- 
ing methods and advertising. As a 
result, we are today paying only a 
small fraction of the amount of 
money for our electric lighting 
and our power that we would be 
paying if they had not adopted 
modern methods. 

A National Coal Commission, 
fully empowered to get to the bot- 
tom of the troubles of the coal 
industry, has just been created by 
an Act of Congress. Secretary 
Hoover, who has been recom- 
mending such legislation for three 
years, says: “Perpetual labor dif- 
ficulties in the coal industry are 
but one of the inevitable by- 
products of poor organization. 
Labor is struggling on one side to 
set a remuneration based upon 
part-time working days during the 
year and such piece-work rates 
that will give a standard of living 
from 60 per cent of time employed. 
Labor is thus honeycombed with 
the worst of stimulants to unrest, 
insecurity of employment.” 

He then says: “A contributing 
remedy that will need the most 
earnest consideration is the 
possibility of submitting the co- 
operative system of marketing de- 
veloped by the farmers to be ap- 
plied by such mines as wish to 
adopt it, under circumstances that 
would secure competitive condi- 
tions. Such an arrangement would 
decrease distribution costs, would 
give more regular flow to orders, 
would get better car distribution, 
would ‘decrease transportation, 
would enable the laying down of 
coal in storage at points of con- 
sumption, and would consequently 
give more regular operation with 
reduced working costs. The pub- 
lic demands results. It is weary 
of periodic warfare and futile 
attempts at solution.” 

Such recommendations from so 
able a source require the honest 
consideration not only of the coal 
operator but of the public, in order 
that the application of principles 
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found worth while in the markct- 
ing of farm products shall be 
given a fair chance in the coal 
industry. 

Among the first things to be in- 
vestigated is the California Fruit 
Growers’ idea of grading and sort- 
ing the products of the farm, and 
of issuing certificates in exchanze 
for such produce. The public can- 
not perhaps be taught to buy ccal 
in the spring and summer, but 
may be taught to buy warehouse 
or storage receipts entitling it 
to coal within_a specified time. 
One of the things which now pre- 
vents the steady demand without 
which steady production is impos- 
sible, is the fact that in the early 
spring and summer many people 
who would otherwise buy coal 
may think that in the fall they 
may be moving to a different lo- 
cality, their money is short or they 
just naturally put off the purchase 
to the last moment. A reorganized 
system of storage and grading near 
the point of consumption and the 
issuance of receipts which could 
be sold and advertised like any 
other commodity is one angle of 
the suggestion made by Secretary 
Hoover which should receive im- 
mediate consideration. 

A revolutionary reorganization 
of the whole coal industry is de- 
manded by the public. The suc- 
cessful experience of the California 
Fruit Growers has many sugges- 
tions to offer. It is respectfully 
suggested to the coal industry that 
any good advertising agency, look- 
ing at the problems of the industry 
from the standpoint of better mer- 
chandising, could give better and 
more practical advice than any 
group of politicians in Congress 
or the press agents who try to 
cover up fundamental wrongs of 
the industry by Pollyanna utter- 
ances. 


Will Advertise Hotel Cooked 
Foods 


The College Inn Cooked Food ac 
count, controlled by the Hotel Sherman 
| 


Co., Chicago, has been placed w'th Co 
lins-Kirk, | Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. This agency will also. prepare 
the <7 advertising the chain of hotels 
operated by the Hotel Sherman Com 
pany. Richard H. Eliel has joined the 
copy staff of Collins-Kirk, Inc. 
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A Great Market 
At Your Very Doorstep 


Contemplate a city of 1,600,000 


—Almost equal to the total population of 
Philadelphia 


—More than one and a half times the popu- 
lation of Detroit 


—Double the population of Cleveland 


—Equal to the combined total population of 
Buffalo, Pittsburg and San Francisco 


- This is the Jewish Market of New York. 


To reach this vast market of 300,000 families 
the Jewish Daily Forward is the most potent 
medium. 


It is America’s largest Jewish Home Paper, 
read not by one distinct class but by every class 
of Jews, and in greater number than any of its 
contemporaries. 


As a result-producing power for advertising of 
meritorious products, the Forward stands un- 
challenged. Roach Powder or Automobiles, 
Shoelaces or Real Estate, the Forward leads in 
volume of advertising—national and local. 


(See latest A. B. C. Reports) 


Jewish Daily Forward 


America’s Dominant Jewish Daily 


Eastern Plant Western Plant 
175 East Broadway 1128 Blue Island Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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Quick Answers to 
Daily Questions 


About Engraving, Printing 


and ALL related subjects. Our book, 
“Commercial Engraving and Printing.’ by 
Charles W. Hackleman, is a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of useful, time-saving and money- 
making information for advertising men, 
students—in fact, anyone interested in the 
preparation or production of printed adver- 
tising matter. 850 pages, more than 1500 
illustrations, treating 35 allied subject in 
a practical, non-technieal way. 

Serd for free prospectus showing sample 
pages, full outline of contents and approval 
offer. 


Commercial Engraving Pub. Co. 
Dept. GP. Indianapolis, Ind. 











Experienced New York 
advertising man has part 
of his time available for 
additional work. His ser- 
vices are productive— 
and his fee moderate. 


“Belmont,” Box 271, 
Printers’ Ink 











Advertising and 
Sales Manager 


Over 12 years’ experience in 
handling nationally adver- 
tised hardware, drug and 
grocery. specialties has 
equipped me with the prac- 
tical knowledge and ability 
essential to giving an em- 
ployer the service he expects. 
Can provide campaign plan 
after investigating your prod- 
uct and field, or shall be 
guided by present policies, 
as you prefer. 

Ready for work in United 
States or Canada at $3,000 
for first year; results to de- 
termine future compensa- 
tion. Excellent references. 


Address “A. L.,” Box 272, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








| 


Candidate for Congress Adve 
tises on Primary Day 


The value of timeliness in political 
well as commercial advertising ca 
paigns was recognized by John 
Sheehan, candidate for the House 
Representatives from a Boston distr 
in the recent primaries. 

fith the eve of election day ov 
most candidates relaxed their efforts 
far as the use of advertising was c: 
cerned, but Mr. Sheehan on the mo 


| ing gf the day the votes were to be cas 


had this message delivered to 
“prospects” 

“Good morning, voters. Do not vy 
for goo-goo candidates in this old dis 
trict. Stand by the people’s men. Re- 
member Hon. David I. Walsh, Ho: 
James M. Curley, mayor of Boston, : 
the best interests of Ward 6 by vot 


| for John F. Sheehan for Represé 





tative.” 


Seed Growers’ Account with 
North Dakota Agency 


The Kota Seed Wheat Growers, In 
a co-operative organization of seed 
growers who have developed a rust re 
sistant variety of spring wheat, plans 
a campaign to advertise and market the 
1922 crop. ee me and agricultural 
publications of the Northwest will be 
used. The advertising will be supple- 
mented by a > ames mail campaign 
which will cover farmers and land 
owners in the a> wheat area. 

The Jordan vertising Service, 
Fargo, N. D., will direct these cam 
paigns. 


Rice Agency Merged with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Royden V. Rice Agency, Chi 
cago, has been consolidated with the 
ay office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc ew York. Mr. Rice has joined 
the Chicago office of the Ruthrauff & 
Ryan organization as director of mer: 
chandise mail-order and agricultural ad- 
vertising. 








Manager 
Big Printing Plant 


Can qualify in knowledge of all 
departments. Has high execu- 
tive ability and also knows how 
to secure business. Catalogs 
and magazines. Salary $5,000 
and interest in increased busi- 
ness. Address “Integrity,” Box 
267, Printers’ INK, N. Y. 
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A turn of the hand insures your package 


No waste of time. Just tear off the North 
America Parcel Post Coupon and place 
it inside the package, The entry on the 
stub in the Coupon Book is also your 
shipping record. 

Claims are paid promptly. 

Write us for details, enclosing the attached 
memorandum. 


\ e ade k 
N h Ame F cy 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company" 


Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. 921 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 


Send information regarding Parcel Post Insurance 
To SE a ee eee ee eee 
(Name) 

: a 
5,000 
busi- 
” Box 

Y. 


Mention also any other form of insurance (except life) in which you are nemnenl, 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


(= of the members of the 
Class complains that in his job 
as sales manager he is compelled 
to make talks to groups of sales- 
men, jobbers and distributors. 

“I find,” he says, “that if I make 
serious preparations my talks 
sound stilted and insincere, and if 
I wait for the inspiration of tke 
moment it never arrives.” He 
asks for information and guidance 
on the subject. 

The Schoolmaster from long lis- 
tening to various kinds of speeches 
has come to the conclusion that 
the three prime necessities for a 
talk, speech, or oration are these: 
having something worth while to 
say ; Saying it simply ; knowing the 
art of sitting down at the right 
moment. The latter is most im- 
portant, and the man who is at all 
uncertain about the moment 
should always make arrangements, 
especially if the occasion is a din- 
ner, to have his neighbor pull him 
down briskly at the time he thinks 
most appropriate. 

Saying the thoughts simply, im- 
plies fluency—a command of 
words equal to the flow of 
thought; for if there is no 
thought, the speech or talk should 
not be delivered. 

* * * 

Archbishop Magee, a fluent 
speaker, mentioned in Lord Rid- 
dell’s book, “Some Things That 
Matter,” offered good advice on 
this subject. “Take a passage 
from some well-known classic 
author,” he said, “and render the 
passage into equivalent words, so 
as to express the same idea. Thus 
you will acquire the power of 
choosing, of substituting one word 
for another.” It is strenuous 
mental exercise, but effective. It 
is said that Lloyd George prepares 
even the simplest speeches by writ- 
ing down on cards the heads of 
his arguments or ideas in detail, 
with important and resounding 
phrases written out in full. 

In a short speech it is often 
possible to capture one’s audience 


by an unusual phrase at the very 
start, and often those happy 
phrases do come on inspiration. 
But what is commonly called in- 
spiration usually comes from pre- 
vious study, hard work and culti- 
vation. Quintillian said, “If the 
powers of speech have been cullti- 
vated beforehand, words will yield 
us ready service, not merely turn- 
ing up when we search for them, 
but dwelling in our thoughts and 
following us as the shadow fol- 
lows the body.” 

As in writing, so in speaking, 
clearness is the first essential of a 
good style. Sentences should be 
short, crisp and to the point. If, 
after an inspirational talk to sales- 
men it is necessary to tell them 
that all salaries are to be reduced 
by 20 per cent or if at a meeting 
of owl their discounts are to 
be shaded and the news is to be 
told, a good oratorical device for 
the harbinger of ill is the follow- 
ing: “I think now that I have cov- 
ered the whole ground. I trust 
that I have omitted no maierial 
point which should have been dis- 
cussed.” Then pause, as if deeply 
immersed in thought before con- 
tinuing—“Ah, yes, there is one 
matter, however, which I had al 
most neglected to mention.” Then 
the speaker proceeds to deal light- 
ly with the awkward hurdle, as i! 
its insignificance had _ almost 
caused him to forget it. 

* * * 

A procedure to be sedulously 
avoided as one would the plague 
is that of telling a series of old 
stories, not one of which causes 
even the shadow of a smile and 
then to say, “But all joking and 
humor aside”— 

It must be remembered, too, that 
speaking differs from writing 
Speech is transitory. It dep nds 
for its immediate effect on the de 
livery. The speaker must im 
press his audience face to face 
The writer may, and often does, 
squint repulsively at people, but 
his written word sways them 
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meeting 

byw be Do you realize that Flexlume electrical advertising 
eco fer costs less per thousand circulation than any space 
follow you can buy—roughly a fifth of a cent per thousand? 
ve COv- Where can you get good advertising at anything 
I trust like that price? 

nateriai 

cen dis- You gladly pay the same rate for one agate line of 
deeply newspaper space—just one agate line, one-four- 
re con- F oi : 
Sam teenth of an inch deep—and here you have a big, 
had al cheerful Flexlume sign, several square feet in size, 
” Then telling your story to the street all of the twenty- 
light four hours. 


le, as if 
almost And still more, a Flexlume sign will do what no other form of 
advertising can do so well—tie your national advertising to 
the dealer’s door. You can exactly reproduce your trade mark 


in Flexlume characters of raised, white glass, every line clean- 


ulously ene : 

plague cut, distinct, no broken outlines. 

of old The same Flexlume characters of raised, white glass on a 
B capeater dark background make Flexlumes day signs as well as night 
ile and signs—raised white on black, the strongest possible daytime 
ng ane combination. 
00, that Won’t you let us send you a sketch 
yriting showing how your sign will look? 
jepends 

Ya : - ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
the de The Flexlume Sign Co., 32 Kail Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Canadian Distributors: 
Electrical Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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MEAT PACKING 


The Nation’s Greatest Industry 
(as shown by U. 8. Census figures) 
Covered thoroughly each week by the 
recognized National Authority, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Read by 
executives, operating heads, superintend- 
ents and purchasing agents—THE MEN 
WHO CONTROL EXPENDITURES. 
Send for further particulars. 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, I. 











Published in CHICAGO 


wherever 
Tonty REA Lumber 


is cut or sold. 








THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited, 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 


| ed by 





951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


PETROLEUM AGE 


Includin, 
PETROLEUM 
The back-bene of the successful adver- 
tising campaign in the oil industry. 
Semi-Monthty—1s¢ and 15th of each month 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Eastern Office: 56 W 45th St., New York 
Members of A. B.C. 
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They don’t see the squint. 17 
speaker must wear a clean, st 
collar and grin amiably at his v 
tims. 

How the speaker is to ha 
something worth while to say, 
that he has an excuse for a speech, 
is a long subject and involves : 
discussion of the whole subject 
life, education, imagination an 
humor. If the speaker has lit 
knowledge inside his head, p: 
cious little worth rememberi 
will issue from his mouth. 

Women are skilled in the art 
disposing of unpleasant trut! 
One of the best speakers | 
Schoolmaster knows has an arg 
ment with his wife just befor 
making a speech. He finds 
helps him both in style, fluency, 


| and force. 


Se 

Another fine idea is to pick . 
some member of the assemb! 
audience and address your 
marks directly to him. 

Ned Jordan, of the motor 
company bearing his name, di 
this most effectively when in his 
remarkable speech, “Wanted—Old 
Fashioned Young Men,” he start 
saying: “I have decided t 
address my remarks to one youn: 
man who is sitting over in the 
corner of the room. There is 
something about the expression 
his face and the glint in his eye 
which leads me to believe that we 
talk the same language and that 


| he will be able to understand ex- 


actly what I am going to say.” 
Other good rules we had almost 
forgotten are to be natural, ind 


| not net wigats © the hands or shuffle t 





writing original ads, when 
can get our clever selection 
lines, ready to use, for $ 
Pin $1 to letterhead and ma 


WHITELAW ADVERTISING SERVIC! 
542 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Send 10c postage for 


Cut prices on cuts. 
Name line. 


large sample sheets. 











“GIBBONS K 


Zs) MONTREAI 


Knows CANADA” 


WINNIPEG 
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Cigar Smokers Only! 


¢ 


Bobbed hair, rolled stockings, short skirts; 
and, on the other hand, capable ex-service 
men needing work, influenced us to 
change from female to male secretaries, 
stenographers, clerks and assistants. 


And now we find we are training our way 


real advertising men, whom we need for 


bigger things as fast as they can measure 


up. 


Arnold 


Joerns 
| ie 


—— Aavertising —— 


ARNOLD JOERNS, President ROBT. B. DAVIS, Vice-Pres. J. J. FINLAY, Vice-Pres. 
Arnold Joerns Building « CHICAGO « 26 East Huron Street 
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r Printin feet; to speak distinctly, not for- 
Greate s getting the advantage of the dia- 


Sales— matic pause to drive home impor- 
Sales Executive; wide experience in tant points ; and not to try to 
ny DIRECT POVERTISING much satire or invective—th 
sats, complete; ‘desires veonnection | Come in the post-graduate cou: 
with progressive printers. Attrac- If after carefully studying the 
tive proposition, Address “R. S.,” | above our correspondent, or any 
Box 269, care of Printers’ Ink. other member of the Class makes 

—— | a speech and does not score 

knockout, let him not be discou 

aged. If his audience does no 


House Magazines appreciate his effort there is 


To any plating the use of a ay = 
so nage. Pordb-adely ~ the chance that posterit 


a copy of The William Feather Magazine 

and samples of publications we are now Lincoln‘s Gettysburg speech 

ing for our An economical the finest oration in the Englis 

and effective service—in use fifteen yeas language, yet we are told that 
The William Feather Company | when it was delivered it made but 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio | little impression, and was over- 
shadowed by the talk of a spell- 
binder who followed him on the 
platform. 

The rules we have written down 


Advertising for the Class are good rules—and 


sometime the Schoolmaster is go- 


Agency Salesman ing to try them himself—in his 


maiden speech. 


























A Nationally-known, finan- 
cially strong, A A A A — ‘ . 
Advertising Agency, will | +YCwspaper Campaign for New 
make an especially attractive England Pork-Packer 
inducement to a high-grade John P. Squire & Co., Cambridge, 
man with a successful rec- Mass., ag 3 poctera, plan a powers er 
. . : campaign that wi eature “Arlington” 
ord in selling agency evil be hams and bacon. New England news 
Your application will be pepere will be used, and the campaigi 
held in strict confidence, so will x1 dn frecatly fall. Walter B 
. now Sta oston, wi irect the 
please be specific. campaign. 


Address “L,” Box 265, 


. ° 
care of Printers’ Ink. C. Colton Bingham, recently with the 
New York Heraid, has been appointed 
sales director of the C-V Newspaper 
Service, New York. 























a * 
Beating Competition | 


requires real brains! LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
Perhaps you ra Madly on copying the DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
ler in your line PAID CIRCULATION. 


Get Off Your Knees! Government statement for six 


Stop taking his dust! He eats the months ended March 31, 1922 


— food you ty your Sosians 

a way out, or those ave 

succeeded tell you how to prosper. a 146,233 oath 
A ns y = Booklet 


Beating mpetition’ 
points the way—sent free. Representatives: 


THE PRINTING ART oY. meteey tame Puree Ce 
Cambridge, Mass. New York: | ay 
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If I were President 
of an 
Expanding Advertising Agency 
I should carefully consider 
this man 


He is an Agency man of proved capacity and energy 
who wishes a more satisfactory field than his present 
position affords. 

Leaving the appraisal of his pertinent qualifications 
to the President who may wish to talk with him, he only 
itemizes here in fewest words certain features of his 
Advertising experience: 

1. A schooling in the best connections; 


. Intensive practice as an account executive; 


2 
3. Management of trade investigations; 
4 


. Training in the development of a merchandising 
instinct from the angle of human nature: 

. Habit of regarding Advertising and Selling as 
twin functions of Merchandising, and of seeking 
new methods to bridge the gaps between them. 

. Long discipline in writing concise, logical, yet 
colorful English; 

. Specialization in preparing comprehensive Briefs 
of analysis and argument for Advertisers; 

. Custom of personal contact with the leading men 
in Concerns to be approached; 

. Drill in team-work and adaptability without sac- 
rifice of initiative and invention. 


Under these bare items of experience, he believes he 
has extended values which some President might look 
into with profit to his Agency. 

This man loves the agency business better than any 
other in the world, and is restless for the right oppor- 
tunity where his ripened capacity can have more effective 
play in lifting and promoting. 


Address “J. A.”” Box 266, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES } Advertising salesman to sell book 
f and catalogue printing along w ot 
For Sale —Class publication. Busy pub | -_< “| New ane oles . — 
lisher will sell half or whole interest in | nished. Write for proposition. Box 
profitable publication. $4,500 required Printers’ Ink. 
J. B. Shale, Times Building, New York — —_—— 
City, N. Y. Advertising Manager—Medical expe 
— ARSE SpE ie aE SP : $8,000 year 
Wanted—If you have a ” Syndicate Ser- Write’ Parid i aaa $30,000 pez 
vice or any sort of material to sell to | confidential employment _ service, 
retail advertisers or newspapers, a real S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
selling organization wants to handle 
your proposition. For appointment ad Advertising salesmen can make extr 
dress Box 885, Printers’ Ink. commission selling - exclusive feature 
- Christmas Greeting Card line to Ba 
Advertising Agents and Solicitors Merchants and Sales Offices. High-gra: 
Largest manufacturer of advertising in every respect. Address Box 866, P 
lantern slides is interested in establish —- 
ing agent representatives throughout Young Man who can sell direct adve 
the U. S. and Canada. Excellent prop ing on commission and drawing ac« 
osition. _ Box 857, _ Printers’ Ink. basis. Must have some knowledg« 
ar — eae type and printing. State experience 


Printing Machinery mery and “Supplies drawing account expected. Box 864, I. | 
New or Pre-Used COPY WRITER WANTED 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters Man capable of writing, planning 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. laying out copy for a technical paper 
New York City published in New England. Membe 
— a A. B. C. Box 887. Printers’ Ink 
Long- Established, High-Grade "Print. aS — 
ing Plant, one hour from Penn. Station, Attractive opening for hustler 
is in a position to offer exceptionally wishes to secure exceptional co-opera 
favorable rates for regular monthly runs. and service as assistance in the hand 
Auto delivery, close co-operation. Glen of his business. Henry Decker, Ltd 
Cove Press, Inc., Glen Cove, Long | Mr. Geo. S. Dyer, Room 1111, Flatiror 
Island, N. Y. Tel. 498. Bldg., New York City. 














EXCLUSIVE SELLING RIGHTS _ COPY WRITER 
Exceptional opportunity for experience 
-aaecadlen canara . copy writer in circulation department 
EXCLUSIVE + gan CT national magazine. Salary to start $2 
are open to - Give full particulars, age, nation 
_— THE RIGHT MAN : experience, etc., in your letter of appl 
This is not specialty work. It requires cation. Box 861, Printers’ Ink. 
the highest type of salesmen. Is an ex : ___—-—— ——__— 
cellent opportunity for a man to develop 
a business of his own in New York, ' 
Boston, Philadelphia, Hartford, Albany, W 
Springfield, Richmond, Pittsburgh or | Cc O PY R I T E RS . 
Buffalo. _ WwW Vrite B Box 8: 896, Printers’ Ink. 











Ohio agency handling several 


HELP WANTED tant national accounts needs 
WANTED ~Youns & man who can bolicit diately two men who can write « 
business for trade directories. Also ex without whiskers. Must have expe 
perienced in handling the make-up, and | ence, preferably in agency. Attr 
to take full charge. Box 873, care of | tive connection from every view; oi 


Printers’ Ink. . 
salary included. No question alx 


Advertising Agency Representative | || the opportunity, considering the w 
Leading advertising agency in Washing- lusiness is increasing. If you c 
| D. ¢- offers nae -_—— to produce, write fully, stating age, 
high-grade man capable o eveloping see st RL ‘ f 
business and with sufficient confidence in cation, experience. Put some p 
himself to work on liberal commission sonality into your reply and _ set 
basis. Drawing account arrangement samples for return. Box 878, P 
after brief trial period. Write fully. 
Box 886, Printers’ Ink, 
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Wanted—Sales Promotion Man. Excep- 
il opportunity. Highest grade prod- 
uct Give full details as to experience, 
state salary expected. Address 508, 
Chomber of Commerce, Chicago 
Experienced 
room foreman, 
ability; evening 
required. Times, 
ae WANTED 
Solic'tor by old-established 
newspaper special agency. 
30 to 36 vears of 
interview Box 860, 





news composing- 

with executive 
paper; reference 
Chester, Pa. 


Ad ertising 
Ne York 
Experienced man of 
Address for 
ters’ Ink. 





COMMERCIAL ART SOLICITOR 
lhoroughly equipped studio wants 
xperienced salesman, excellent op- 
ortunity. Box 898, Printers’ Ink. 











Help Wanted Saloon. ‘experienced in 
selling Newspaper Syndicate Services, 
Newspaper Machinery and similar lines, 
indle a very attractive proposition 
n either salary or commission. It will 
ecessary to travel. For appointment, 
address Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 
Wanted—San Francisco vensesentative 
for a long-standing —-. publication ; 
member A, B. C. and A. Prefer 
nbination news and AR man. 
Address, giving full particulars as to ex- 
erience, age, etc., TRADE PAPER, 
Old Colony Club, San Francisco, Calif. 


Lithograph salesman wanted who can 
ommand big business. Man now iden- 
ified with old line lithograph concern 
who wants to associate himself with live 
lithograph advertising organization spe 
cializing in window display. Co-operation 
which should double a man’s efficiency. 
All letters in strict confidence. Box 868, 
Printers’ Ink. 
COPY MAN with Editorial Ability 
We have an opening for man qualified 
to write national advertising copy and 
to edit publication devoted to better re- 
tail selling. Must be thoroughly familiar 
merchandising campaigns and 
illed in literature and sales helps for 
nal advertisers. Apply for appoint- 
only by letter, writing fully as to 
rience, age and salary expected. 
DONOVAN-ARMSTRONG 
1211 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Wanted: 


An advertising solicitor to 
cover Mid-Western territory 
for a business paper of the 
highest standard. State age, 
experience. 





references and 


856, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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Purchasing Department Assistant— 
Young woman; must be able to assume 
full charge of department, if required; 
thorough knowledge of printing business 
absolutely essential; an executive, not 
afraid to take responsibility. Box 893, 
Printers’ Ink. 


“PHOTO RETOUCHER’’—If you can 
qualify as a versatile, A-1 mechanical 
retoucher we can offer you a good op 
portunity and permanent employment. 
Any specimens you may send will re 
ceive good care and attention. Your 
letter should give full particulars. Photo- 
Chromotype Engraving Co., 920 Race 
St.. _Philadelphia, re. 





Advertising Agency Connection 


Copy and contact man who is qualified 
to plan and write copy for national ac- 
counts and who is qualified to secure 
business on his own initiative. This 
isn’t a job, but a real opportunity with 
a small, progressive advertising agency 
which seeks another associate. All 
inquiries treated strictly confidential. 
Simmonds & Simmonds, 422 So. Dear- 
horn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING — 


A prominent national advertiser 
wants to add a man to its Adver- 
tising Department. 

This man should have edited a 
house organ, or other writing ex 
perience of a similar character. 

He should preferably have had 
some selling experience. 

He wili be called upon to write 
practical sales articles for a selling 
organization, as well as for dealers 
He should know the mechanics of 
make-up, layout and some under 
standing of artwork. 

This man will be given an excel- 
lent position, with plenty of oppor 
tunity for promotion, 

In your letter state age, educa- 
tion, religion, present position and 
previous business experience in 
detail; also salary expected. Box 
871, Printers’ Ink. 





Printer’s Salesmen 


Straightforward young men who 
believe in their ability to sell will 
be given a permanent position. 


The opportunity is a rare one 
and the backing exceptionally 
good. 

(layouts, sketches, 
etc.) which is accorded more 
experienced salesmen will be 
given. Territory N. Y. City. 


Box 858, Printers’ Ink. 


Every aid 
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Inside Executive—Bookkeeper, account- 
ant and office manager, twelve years’ ex- 
périence in advertising agencies; 35 
years of age; married. Desires connec- 
tion with New York or Chicago agency. 
Best of references. Seven years in last 
position. Address Box 875, P. I. 


COPY AND SERVICE MAN WANTED 
Prominent lithograph concern specializ- 
ing in window advertising wants young 
man as assistant to sales manager. One 
with creative ideas who can write copy 
and who knows something about lithog- 
graphy and printing. Prefer man with 
agency or advertising department of na- 
tional advertiser experience. All replies 
in confidence. Box 869, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 


with broad sales and 
advertising experience 
WANTED 








by New York Corporation, which will 
soon launch a national sales campaign 
with absolutely new popular-priced spe- 
cialty where market has been prepared 
by years of agitation and propaganda. 
This man may come into the organiza- 
tion as an officer and where opportunity 
is unlimited. Moderate investment neces- 
sary to show good faith. Highest refer- 
ences demanded and given. Box 891, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Direct-Mail Advertising 


Planned and prepared for advertisers 
who want written salesmanship of the 
distinctly order-getting type. Request 
evidence, Strader, Sales Promotion Ser- 
vice, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











Phone: Murray Hill 7513. 
Harris Two-Color Press 
at an 


Exceptional Bargain 


First-class condition, seen running, 
220-volt d.c. motor, sheet 28x42, 
pile feeder and automatic delivery. 
At rock bottom cash price or upon 
liberal terms. 
Conner, Fenpter & CoMPANY 
Ninety-six Beekman Street 
New York City 





Addressograph and Grapho- 
type for Sale; used less than 
year; in perfect condition; 
motor driven; 6-line sten- 
cils; will make price inter- 
esting. Green & Ellis Co., 
1114 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 








INK 


Multigraph For Sale—No. 4 Mu 
graph, excellent condition, stored and 
scarcely used during possession, hand 
operated, unusual amount of type, bor 
gain price. Address Bureau of Publica 
tion, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Editor would edit small Chicago tra 


paper or house organ in spare tir 
Can originate successful sales organ if 
desired. Box 883, Printers’ Ink, ( 
cago Office. 





Adv. Woman—10 years’ experience with 
largest metropolitan stores; thorouch 
knowledge of adv., merchandising; 
ticularly writing, layouts and proofread 
N. Y. vicinity preferred. Box 867, P. |. 





Assistant Advertising Manager's 
or copywriter’s position, sought by col 
lege graduate whose record proves | 
copy and layouts bring results. Box 8x0, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Copy and Layout Man—Experienced, 
age 25, with thorough college training. 
desires connection with advertising con 
cern; now in charge of publishers 
advertisers’ service dept. Box 874, P. I. 


Crackling Copy That Connects 
Commercial, Motion Picture, Fraternal 
Executive experience. Imaginative, ener 
getic, aggressive. Employed. Box &838, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man—Writer of productive 
advertising copy and sales promaton | lit 
erature desires position with a futu 
Successful record as house-organ + 7 
and advertising manager. Box 899, 


Advertising, Publicity and Promotion 
man, now with Chamber of Commerce 
large city, desires manufacturing, com 
mercial or agency connection. Years of 
experience. Rapid worker. Clear writer 
Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 














Young man, 24, college training, com 
mercial artist, some knowledge advertis 
ing, broad education, writing ability 
wishes position in advertising work with 
agency, manufacturer or publisher. 
Box 877, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN 
With enough experience to prove a re 
markable ability to write interestingly 
and convincingly. Expert knowledg: = 
production. A young man with good « 
cation and real brains. Box 895, P I 


Available October 15th—An advert 

ing executive who desires a permanent 
connection with a national advertiser as 
advertising manager or director. A man 
of mature judgment, who is 30 years 
old and married. Who has had 11 years’ 
experience as advertis.ng manager with 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
Sanitary Earthenware Plumbing [ix 
tures in the United States, where his 
experience covered National, Newspaper, 
Trade and Direct-by-Mail publicity nd 
their kindred methods, One who has an 
excellent knowledge of sales promotion, 
printing and photo-engraving. Salary: 
$6,000. Address T. J. S., Box 859, !’. I. 
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Put lishers’ Eastern Representative 
’ York office established eight years. 
jell known among advertising agencies - 
technical a National advertisers. 
siries solicited from trade or national 
ations seeking Eastern connection. 
iission basis, Address Box 894, P. I. 


Technical Account Executive 
and Copy Writer 
ience with two of largest agencies 
ew York. Have had unusual suc- 
ss with investigations and _ reports. 
hnical graduate. His record speaks 
tself. he 897, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 

ness journalist, also experience in 
. office, and sales work, Can handle 
details of baby house publication, 
editorial desk of full-grown one. 
h viewpoint has survived both 
-pskin and detail training. Box 890, 
ters’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

manager, 31, six years’ broad ex- 
ence in trade paper field, selling, 
nizing, promotion work, Splendid 
record. Best reasons for change. 











loyed but available at short notice 
for first- class proposition. 
Printers’ Ink, 


Box 879, 





COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
University instructor with practical ex- 
perience in accountancy, law, and mar- 
ket analysis desires opportunity in 
commercial research work with advertis- 
ing or selling agency or department. 
Productively industrious and well quali- 
field. Address “J. A. B.,” Box 900, P. I. 


Advertising Salesman with initiative 
and ability. With present firm ten years. 
Highest references from employers, ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Wide acquaint- 
ance in Chicago and St. Louis. Now 
employed but desires change. Chicago 
headyuarters preferred. Box 884, P. I., 
Chicago Office. 


Train Him Yourself 


24 years old, intelligent, 
ambitious, a worker. Considerable ex- 
perience in retail selling and_ store 
management. Desires opening offering 
thorough training in the mechanics of 
advertising. Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 


_ EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Seeks connection with trade organiza- 
tion. Seven years in present position, 
which is permanent. Previous experience 
for years as newspaper writer. Forceful 
personality, good talker, successful 
organizer and manager, and master of 
detail. If you need a good man and 
can pay a good salary write Box 881, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Man 
I can help you increase the distribution 
of your goods through the mediums of 
business winning advertising copy and 
sales letters. I am 23 years old and 
have had five years’ experience in this 
sort of work. Have you a place for me 
in your organization? Box 865, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








College man, 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


VER TWENTY YEARS we 

have conducted a service bureau 
for employers and position seek- 
ers in the Advertising-Publishing 
field. Our lists include men and 
women fitted for positions up to the 
highest responsibility in advertis- 
ing, publicity and sales depart- 
ments of trade journals, agencies, 
mercantile and manufacturing 
concerns. Registration free; no 
charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL BLOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Successful Sales Executive 
with record for productiveness desires 
connection with national advertiser and 
marketer. Age 37, American, married 
and healthy. Available Oct. 15th. 
Box 876, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ARTIST WITH IDEAS 
Experienced art director, himself a high 
class aftist, desires New York connec 
tion either whole or part time, where it 
will be possible to develop as a. mer- 
chandiser as well as artist. Experienced 
in production and buying of printing, 
engraving, lithographing. While a rea- 
sonable compensation is expected, the 
opportunity of assisting in the planning 
and execution of modern advertising is 
of first importance. Box 862, P. I. 


Will Go Anywhere— 


Have. had five years’ Advertising experi- 
ence in New York. 

Have been Advertising Manager for 
manufacturer of nautical instruments; 
Copy Writer, then Dealers’ Service 
Manager for one of largest tire manu- 
facturers; my references are the men 
who were my superiors. 
am 28, single, Canadian, well edu- 
cated; getting $4,000, but willing to 
start for less; at present employed, 
but not happy. 

Previous experience includes newspaper 
reporting, selling, soldiering, copy 
writing, buying, editing house organ, 
general publicity work. 

Have you a job for me? 

Box 889, Printers’ Ink. 














. . , 
Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open like a book, 

with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
ey with Interlaken book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - - - New York 
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Ageteee 


NATION-WIDE 


1b Coneterenerele 
CIRCULATION 


TO CONCENTRATE 


upon a given market is an act of mer- 
chandising economy. Penetrating its 
surface, and digging out the business that 
lies untouched beneath, is a job for the 
medium that works diligently all of the 
time— 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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Tribune COLORoto 
Grows Swiftly 


6 Saeary Sunday Tribune’s new magazine 

printed in Rotogravure in four colors 
is the most striking publishing innovation 
of the Century. Live news photographs, 
unequaled fiction, humor, features and 
fashions printed by an unprecedented 
process make it unique. 


To take care of the rapid growth of 
this extraordinary new magazine, The 


Tribune has been compelled to enlarge 
and reorganize its staff of artists. Morris 
B. Aleshire has been brought back from 
New York to act as Art Director. 


Not only will Mr. Aleshire make the 
illustrations in the editorial pages even 
more beautiful and striking than they 
now are, but his services are at the 
disposal of advertisers who wish to 
capitalize to the utmost this new wonder 
printing medium—COLORoto. 


The Chicags Tribune 
QUTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER! (f, 


512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New Yorx CHICAGO Los ANGELES 








